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First LECTURE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a new and somewhat embar- 
rassing experience for me to appear as lecturer before students 
of the New World. I assume that I owe this honor to the 
association of my name with the theme of psychoanalysis, and 
consequently it is of psychoanalysis that I shall aim to speak. 
I shall attempt to give you in very brief form an historical 
survey of the origin and further development of this new 
method of research and cure. 

Granted that it isa merit to have created psychoanalysis, 
it is not my merit. I was a student, busy with the passing of 
my last examinations, when another physician of Vienna, Dr. 
Joseph Breuer,’? made the first application of this method to 
the case of an hysterical girl (1880-82). We must now ex- 
amine the history of this case and its treatment, which can be 
found in detail in ‘‘Studien tiber Hysterie,’’ later published 
by Dr. Breuer and myself.® 

But first one word. I have noticed, with considerable satis- 


1 Lectures delivered at the Celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the opening of Clark University, Sept., 1909; translated from the 
German by Harry W. Chase, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University, 
and revised by Prof. Freud. 

2Dr. Joseph Breuer, born 1842, corresponding member of the 
‘‘Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften,’’ is known by works on 
respiration and the physiology of the sense of equilibrium. 

8“Studien iiber Hysterie,’’ 1895, Deuticke, Vienna. Second edi- 
tion, 1909. Parts of my contributions to this book have been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. A. A. Brill, of New York. (‘‘ Selected 
Papers on Hysteria and other Psychoneuroses, by S. Freud.’’) 
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faction, that the majority of my hearers do not belong to the 
medical profession. Now do not fear that a medical education 
is necessary to follow what I shall have to say. We shall now 
accompany the doctors a little way, but soon we shall take 
leave of them and foliow Dr. Breuer on a way which is quite 
his own. 

Dr. Breuer’s patient was a girl of twenty-one, of a high de- 
gree of intelligence. She had developed in the course of her 
two years’ illness a series of physical and mental disturbances 
which well deserved to be taken seriously. She had a severe 
paralysis of both right extremities, with anasthesia, and at 
times the same affection of the members of the left side of the 
body; disturbance of eye-movements, and much impairment 
of vision; difficulty in maintaining the position of the head, an 
intense 7ussis mervosa, nausea when she attempted to take 
nourishment, and at one time for several weeks a loss of the 
power to drink, in spite of tormenting thirst. Her power of 
speech was also diminished, and this progressed so far that she 
could neither speak nor understand her mother tongue; and, 
finally, she was subject to states of ‘‘absence,’’ of confusion, 
delirium, alteration of her whole personality. These states 
will later claim our attention. 

When one hears of such a case, one does not need to be a 
physician to incline to the opinion that we are concerned here 
with a serious injury, probably of the brain, for which there is 
little hope of cure and which will probably lead to the early death 
of the patient. The doctors will tell us, however, that in one 
type of cases with just as unfavorable symptoms, another, far 
more favorable, opinion is justified. When one finds such a 
series of symptoms in the case of a young girl, whose vital 
organs (heart, kidneys), are shown by objective tests to be nor- 
mal, but who has suffered from strong emotional disturbances, 
and when the symptoms differ in certain finer characteristics 
from what one might logically expect, in a case like this the 
doctors are not too much disturbed. They consider that there 
is present no organic lesion of the brain, but that enigmatical 
state, knowu since the time of the Greek physicians as hys- 
teria, which can simulate a whole series of symptoms of various 
diseases. They consider in such a case that the life of the 
patient is not in danger and that a restoration to health will 
probably come about of itself. The differentiation of such an 
hysteria from a severe organic lesion is not always very easy. 
But we do not need to know how a differential diagnosis of 
this kind is made; you may be sure that the case of Breuer’s 
patient was such that no skillful physician could fail to diag- 
nose an hysteria. We may also add a word here from the 
history of the case. The illness first appeared while the 
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patient was caring for her father, whom she tenderly loved, 
during the severe illness which led to his death, a task which 
she was compelled to abandon because she herself fell ill. 

So far it has seemed best to go with the doctors, but we 
shall soon part company with them. You must not think that 
the outlook of a patient with regard to medical aid is essen- 
tially bettered when the diagnosis points to hysteria rather 
than to organic disease of the brain. Against the serious 
brain diseases medical skill is in most cases powerless, but also 
in the case of hysterical affections the doctor can do nothing. 
He must leave it to benign nature, when and how his hopeful 
prognosis will be realized. Accordingly, with the recognition 
of the disease as hysteria, little is changed in the situation of 
the patient, but there is a great change in the attitude of the 
doctor. We can observe that he acts quite differently toward 
hystericals than toward patients suffering from organic dis- 
eases. He will not bring the same interest to the former as to 
the latter, since their suffering is much less serious and yet 
seems to set up the claim to be valued just as seriously. 

But there is another motive in this action. The physician, 
who through his studies has learned so much that is hidden from 
the laity, can realize in his thought the causes and alterations 
of the brain disorders in patients suffering from apoplexy or 
dementia, a representation which must be right up to a certain 
point, for by it he is enabled to understand the nature of each 
symptom. But before the details of hysterical symptoms, all 
his knowledge, his anatomical-physiological and pathological 
education, desert him. He cannot understand hysteria. He 
is in the same position before it as the layman. And that is 
not agreeable to any one, who is in the habit of setting such a 
high valuation upon his knowledge. Hystericals, accordingly, 
tend to lose his sympathy; he considers them persons who 
overstep the laws of his science, as the orthodox regard here- 
tics; he ascribes to them all possible evils, blames them for 
exaggeration and intentional deceit, ‘‘simulation,’’ and he 
punishes them by withdrawing his interest. 

Now Dr. Breuer did not deserve this reproach in this case ; 
he gave his patient sympathy and interest, although at first 
he did not understand how to help her. Probably this was 
easier for him on account of those superior qualities of the 
patient’s mind and character, to which he bears witness in his 
account of the case. 

His sympathetic observation soon found the means which 


11 know that this view no longer holds to-day, but in the lecture I 
take myself and my hearers back to the time before 1880. If things 
have become different since that time it has been largely due to the 
work the history of which I am sketching. 
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made the first help possible. It had been noticed that the 
patient, in her states of ‘‘absence,’’ of psychic alteration, 
usually mumbled over several words to herself. These seemed 
to spring from associations with which her thoughts were 
busy. The doctor, who was able to get these words, put her 
in a sort of hypnosis and repeated them to her over and over, 
in order to bring up any associations that they might have. 
The patient yielded to his suggestion and reproduced for him 
those psychic creations which controlled her thoughts during 
her ‘‘absences,’’ and which betrayed themselves in these 
single spoken words. These were fancies, deeply sad, often 
poetically beautiful, day dreams, we might call them, which 
commonly took as their starting point the situation of a girl 
beside the sick-bed of her father. Whenever she had related 
a number of such fancies, she was, as it were, freed and 
restored to her normal mental life. This state of health 
would last for several hours, and then give place on the next 
day to a new ‘‘absence,’’ which was removed in the same way 
by relating the newly-created fancies. It was impossible not 
to get the impression that the psychic alteration which was 
expressed in the ‘‘absence’’ was a consequence of the excita- 
tions originating from these intensely emotional fancy-images. 
The patient herself, who at this time of her illness strangely 


enough understood and spoke only English, gave this new 


kind of treatment the name ‘‘talking cure,’’ or jokingly 
designated it as ‘‘chimney sweeping.’’ 

The doctor soon hit upon the fact that through such cleans- 
ing of the soul more could be accomplished than a tempo- 
rary removal of the constantly recurring mental ‘‘ clouds.’’ 
Symptoms of the disease would disappear when in hypnosis 
the patient could be made to remember the situation and the 
associative connections under which they first appeared, pro- 
vided free vent was given to the emotions which they aroused. 
‘‘There was in the summer a time of intense heat, and the 
patient had suffered very much from thirst; for, without any 
apparent reason, she had suddenly become unable to drink. 
She would take a glass of water in her hand, but as soon as 
it touched her lips she would push it away as though suffer- 
ing from hydrophobia. Obviously for these few seconds she 
was in her absent state. She ate only fruit, melons and the 
like, in order to relieve this tormenting thirst. When this had 
been going on about six weeks, she was talking one day in 
hypnosis about her English governess, whom she disliked, ani 
finally told, with every sign of disgust, how she had come 
into the room of the governess, and how that lady’s little dog, 
that she abhorred, had drunk out of a glass. Out of respect 
for the conventions the patient had remained silent. Now, 
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after she had given energetic expression to her restrained 
anger, she asked for a drink, drank a large quantity of water 
without trouble, and woke from hypnosis with the glass at 
her lips. The symptom thereupon vanished permanently.’’* 
Permit me to dwell for a moment on this experience. No one 
had ever cured an hysterical symptom by such means before, 
or had come so near understanding its cause. This would be 
a pregnant discovery if the expectation could be confirmed 
that still other, perhaps the majority of symptoms, originated 
in this way and could be removed by the same method. 
Breuer spared no pains to convince himself of this and inves- 
tigated the pathogenesis of the other more serious symptoms in 
amore orderly way. Such was indeed the case; almost all 
the symptoms originated in exactly this way, as remnants, as 
precipitates, if you like, of affectively-toned experiences, which 
for that reason we later called ‘‘ psychic traumata.’’ The 


nature of the symptoms became clear through their relation to 
the scene which caused them. They were, to use the technical 
term, ‘‘determined’’ (determiniert) by the scene whose mem- 
ory traces they embodied, and so could no longer be described 
as arbitrary or enigmatical functions of the neurosis. 

Only one variation from what might be expected must be 


mentioned. It was not always a single experience which 
occasioned the symptom, but usually several, perhaps many 
similar, repeated traumata co-operated in this effect. It was 
necessary to repeat the whole series of pathogenic memories 
in chronological sequence, and of course in reverse order, the 
last first and the first last. It was quite impossible to reach 
the first and often most essential trauma directly, without 
first clearing away those coming later. 

You will of course want to hear me speak of other examples 
of the causation of hysterical symptoms beside this of inability 
to drink on account of the disgust caused by the dog drinking 
from the glass. I must, however, if I hold to my programme, 
limit myself to very few examples. Breuer relates, for in- 
stance, that his patient’s visual disturbances could be traced 
back to external causes, in the following way. ‘‘ The patient, 
with tears in her eyes, was sitting by the sick-bed when her 
father suddenly asked her what time it was. She could not 
see distinctly, strained her eyes to see, brought the watch near 
her eyes so that the dial seemed very large (macropia and 
strabismus conv.), or else she tried hard to suppress her tears, 
so that the sick man might not see them.’'? 

+ All the pathogenic impressions sprang from the time when 


1“«Studien iiber Hysterie,’’ 2d edition, p. 26. 
2 Studien tiber Hysterie,’’ 2d edition, p. 31. 
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she shared in the care of her sick father. ‘‘Once she was 
watching at night in the greatest anxiety for the patient, who 
was in a high fever, and in suspense, for a surgeon was ex- 
pected from Vienna, to operate on the patient. Her mother 
had gone out for a little while, and Anna sat by the sick-bed, 
her right arm hanging over the back of her chair. She fell into 
a revery and saw a black snake emerge, as it were, from the 
wall and approach the sick man as though to bite him. (It 
is very probable that several snakes had actually been seen in 
the meadow behind the house, that she had already been 
frightened by them, and that these former experiences fur- 
nished the material for the hallucination.) She tried to drive 
off the creature, but was as though paralyzed. Her right 
arm, which was hanging over the back of the chair, had 
‘*gone to sleep,’’ become anasthetic and paretic, and as she 
was looking at it, the fingers changed into little snakes with 
deaths-heads. (The nails.) Probably she attempted to drive 
away the snake with her paralyzed right hand, and so the 
anasthesia and paralysis of this member formed associations 
with the snake hallucination. When this had vanished, she 
tried in her anguish to speak, but could not. She could not 
express herself in any language, until finally she thought of 
the words of an English nursery song, and thereafter she 
could think and speak only in this language.’’*’ When the 
memory of this scene was revived in hypnosis the paralysis of 
the right arm, which had existed since the beginning of the 
illness, was cured and the treatment ended. 

When, a number of years later, I began to use Breuer’s re- 
searches and treatment on my own patients, my experiences 
completely coincided with his. In the case of a woman of 
about forty, there was a tic, a peculiar smacking noise which 
manifested itself whenever she was laboring under any excite- 
ment, without any obvious cause. It had its origin in two 
experiences which had this common element, that she at- 
tempted to make no noise, but that by a sort of counter-will 
this noise broke the stillness. On the first occasion, she had 
finally after much trouble put her sick child to sleep, and she 
tried to be very quiet so as not to awaken it. On the second 
occasion, during a ride with both her children in a thunder- 
storm the horses took fright, and she carefully avoided any 
noise for fear of frightening them still more.* I give this ex- 


1 Studien iiber Hysterie,’’ 2d edition, p. 30. 

2 Loc cit., 2d ed. pp. 43-46. A selection from this book, augmented 
by several later treatises on hysteria, lies before me, in an English 
translation by Dr. A. A. Brill, of New York. It bears the title ‘‘ Se- 
lected Papers on Hysteria and other Psychoneuroses,” 1909. [No. 4 
of the Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, New York.] 
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ample instead of many others which are cited in the ‘‘Studien 
iiber Hysterie.’’ 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, if you will permit me to generalize, as 
is indispensable in so brief a presentation, we may express our 
results up to this point in the formula: Our hysterical patients 
suffer from reminiscences. ‘Their symptoms are the remnants 
and the memory symbols of certain (traumatic) experiences. 

A comparison with other memory symbols from other sources 
will perhaps enable us better to understand this symbolism. 
The memorials and monuments with which we adorn our 
great cities, are also such memory symbols. If you walk 
through London you will find before one of the greatest rail- 
way stations of the city a richly decorated Gothic pillar— 
‘* Charing Cross.’’ One of the old Plantagenet kings, in the 
thirteenth century, caused the body of his beloved queen 
Eleanor to be borne to Westminster, and had Gothic crosses 
erected at each of the stations where the coffin was set down. 
Charing Cross is the last of these monuments, which preserve 
the memory of this sad journey.’ In another part of the city, 
you will see a high pillar of more modern construction, which 
is merely called ‘‘the monument.’’ ‘This is in memory of the 
great fire which broke out in the neighborhood in the year 
1666, ani destroyed a great part of the city. These monu- 
ments are memory symbols like the hysterical symptoms; so 
far the comparison seems justified. But what would you say 
to a Londoner who to-day stood sadly before the monument to 
the funeral of Queen Eleanor, instead of going about his busi- 
ness with the haste engendered by modern industrial condi- 
tions, or rejoicing with the young queen of his own heart? 
Or to another, who before the ‘’Monument’’ bemoaned the 
burning of his loved native city, which long since has arisen 
again so much more splendid than before? 

Now hystericals and all neurotics behave like these two un- 
practical Londoners, not only in that they remember the 
painful experiences of the distant past, but because they are 
still strongly affected by them. They cannot escape from the 
past and neglect present reality in its favor. This fixation of 
the mental life on the pathogenic traumata is an essential, and 
practically a most significant characteristic of the neurosis. I 
will willingly concede the objection which you are probably 
formulating, as you think over the history of Breuer’s patient. 
All her traumata originated at the time when she was caring 
for her sick father, and her symptoms could only be regarded 
as memory symbols of his sickness and death. They corre- 


1Or rather the later copy of such a monument. The name “ Char- 
ing’’ is itself, as Dr. E. Jones tells me, derived from the words 
“‘chere reine.” 
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sponded to mourning, and a fixation on thoughts of the dead 
so short a time after death is certainly not pathological, but 
rather corresponds to normal emotional behavior. I concede 
this: there is nothing abnormal in the fixation of feeling on 
the trauma shown by Breuer’s patient. But in other cases, 
like that of the tic that I have mentioned, the occasions for 
which lay ten and fifteen years back, the characteristic of this 
abnormal clinging to the past is very clear, and Breuer’s 
patient would probably have developed it, if she had not come 
under the ‘‘cathartic treatment’’ such a short time after the 
traumatic experiences and the beginning of the disease. 

We have so far only explained the relation of the hysterical 
symptoms to the life history of the patient; now by consider- 
ing two further moments which Breuer observed, we may get 
a hint as to the processes of the beginning of the illness and 
those of the cure. With regard to the first, it is especially to 
be noted that Breuer’s patient in almost all pathogenic situa- 
tions had to suppress a strong excitement, instead of giving 
vent to it by appropriate words and deeds. In the little ex- 
perience with her governess’ dog, she suppressed, through 
regard for the conventions, all manifestations of her very in- 
tense disgust. While she was seated by her father’s sick bed, 
she was careful to betray nothing of her anxiety and her pain- 
ful depression to the patient. When, later, she reproduced 
the same scene before the physician, the emotion which she 
had suppressed on the occurrence of the scene burst out with 
especial strength, as though it had been pent up all along. 
The symptom which had been caused by that scene reached 
its greatest intensity while the doctor was striving to revive 
the memory of the scene, and vanished after it had been fully 
laid bare. On the other hand, experience shows that if the 
patient is reproducing the traumatic scene to the physician, 
the process has no curative effect if, by some peculiar chance, 
there is no development of emotion. It is apparently these 
emotional processes upon which the illness of the patient and 
the restoration to health are dependent. We feel jnstified in 
regarding ‘‘emotion’’ as a quantity which may become in- 
creased, derived and displaced. So we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the patient fell ill because the emotion developed 
in the pathogenic situation was prevented from escaping nor- 
mally, and that the essence of the sickness lies in the fact that 
these ‘‘ imprisoned (4ingeklemmt) emotions undergo a series 
of abnormal changes. ‘In part they are preserved as a lasting 
charge and as a source of constant disturbance in psychical 
life ; in part they undergo a change into unusual bodily innerva- 
tions and inhibitions, which present themselves as the physical 
symptoms of the case. We have coined the name “‘ hysterical 
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conversion ’’ for the latter process. Part of our mental energy 
is, under normal conditions, conducted off by way of physical 
innervation and gives what we call ‘‘the expression of emo- 
tions.’’ Hysterical conversion exaggerates this part of the 
course of a mental process which is emotionally colored; it 
corresponds to a far more intense emotional expression, which 
finds outlet by new paths. Ifa stream flows in two channels, 
an overflow of one will take place as soon as the current in 
the other meets with an obstacle. 

You see that we are in a fair way to arrive at a purely psy- 
chological theory of hysteria, in which we assign the first 
rank to the affective processes. A second observation of 
Breuer compels us to ascribe to the altered condition of con- 
sciousness a great part in determining the characteristics of 
the disease. His patient showed many sorts of mental states, 
conditions of ‘‘ absence,’’ confusion and alteration of charac- 
ter, besides her normal state. In her normal state she was 
entirely ignorant of the pathogenic scenes and of their con- 
nection with her symptoms. She had forgotten those scenes, 
or at any rate had dissociated them from their pathogenic 
connection. When the patient was hypnotized, it was possi- 
ble, after considerable difficulty, to recall those scenes to her 
memory, and by this means of recall the symptoms were 
removed. It would have been extremely perplexing to know 
how to interpret this fact, if hypnotic practice and experiments 
had not pointed out the way. Through the study of hypnotic 
phenomena, the conception, strange though it was at first, has 
become familiar, that in one and the same individual several 
mental groupings are possible, which may remain relatively 
independent of each other, ‘‘ know nothing’”’ of each other, 
and which may cause a splitting of consciousness along lines 
which they lay down. Cases of such a sort, known as ‘‘double 
personality’’ (‘‘ double conscience’’), occasionally appear spon- 
taneously. If in such a division of personality conscious- 
ness remains constantly bound up with one of the two 
states, this is called the comscious mental state, and the 
other the unconscious. In the well-known phenomena of so- 
called post hypnotic suggestion, in which a command given in 
hypnosis is later executed in the normal state as though by an 
imperative suggestion, we have an excellent basis for under- 
standing how the unconscious state can influence the con- 
scious, although the latter is ignorant of the existence of the 
former. In the same way it is quite possible to explain the 
facts in hysterical cases. Breuer came to the conclusion that 
the hysterical symptoms originated in such peculiar mental 
states, which he called ‘‘ hypnoidal states.’’ (Aypnotde Zus- 
tande.) Experiences of an emotional nature, which occur dur- 
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ing such hypnoidal states easily become pathogenic, since such 
states do not present the conditions for a normal draining off of 
the emotion of the exciting processes. And as a result there 
arises a peculiar product of this exciting process, that is, the 
symptom, and this is projected like a foreign body into the 
normal state. The latter has, then, no conception of the sig- 
nificance of the hypnoidal pathogenic situation. Where a 
symptom arises, we also find an amnesia, a memory gap, and 
the filling of this gap includes the removal of the conditions 
under which the symptom originated. 

Iam afraid that this portion of my treatment will not seem 
very clear, but you must remember that we are dealing here 
with new and difficult views, which perhaps could not be 
made much clearer. This all goes to show that our knowl- 
edge in this field is not yet very far advanced. Breuer’s idea 
of the hypnoidal states has, moreover, been shown to be sur- 
perfluous:and a hindrance to further investigation, and has been 
dropped from present conceptions of psychoanalysis. Later I 
shall at least suggest what other influences and processes 
have been disclosed besides that of the hypnoidal states, to 
which Breuer limited the causal moment. 

You have probably also felt, and rightly, that Breuer’s in- 
vestigations gave you only a very incomplete theory and 


insufficient explanation of the phenomena which we have 
observed. But complete theories do not fall from Heaven, 
and you would have had still greater reason to be dis- 
trustful, had any one offered you at the beginning of his 
observations a well-rounded theory, without any gaps; such 
a theory could only be the child of his speculations and not 
the fruit of an unprejudiced investigation of the facts. 


SECOND LECTURE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: At about the same time that Breuer 
was using the ‘‘talking-cure’’ with his patient, M. Charcot 
began in Paris, with the hystericals of the Salpetriére, those 
researches which were to lead to a new understanding of the 
disease. These results were, however, not yet known in 
Vienna. But when about ten vears later Breuer and I pub- 
lished our preliminary commuication on the psychic mechan- 
ism of hysterical phenomena, which grew out of the cathartic 
treatment of Breuer’s first patient, we were both of us under 
the spell of Charcot’s investigations. We made the pathogenic 
experiences of our patients, which acted as psychic traumata, 
equivalent to those physical traumata whose influence on 
hysterical paralyses Charcot had determined; and Breuer’s 
hypothesis of hypnoidal states is itself only an echo of the fact 
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that Charcot had artifically reproduced those traumatic paraly- 
ses in hypnosis. 

The great French observer, whose student I was during the 
years 1885-86, had no natural bent for creating psychologi- 
cal theories. His student, P. Janet, was the first to attempt 
to penetrate more deeply into the psychic processes of hysteria, 
and we followed his example, when we made the mental 
splitting and the dissociation of personality the central points 
of our theory. Janet propounds a theory of hysteria which 
draws upon the principal theories of heredity and degenera- 
tion which are current in France. According to his view 
hysteria is a form of degenerative alteration of the nervous 
system, manifesting itself in a congenital ‘‘ weakness’’ of the 
function of psychic synthesis. The hysterical patient is from 
the start incapable of correlating and unifying the manifold of 
his mental processes, and so there arises the tendency to men- 
tal dissociation. If you will permit me to use a banal but 
clear illustration, Janet’s hysterical reminds one of a weak 
woman who has been shopping, and is now on her way home, 
laden with packages and bundles of every description. She 
cannot manage the whole lot with her two arms and her ten 
fingers, and soon she drops one. When she stoops to pick this 
up, another breaks loose, and so it goes on. 

Now it does not agree very well with this assumed mental 
weakness of hystericals, that there can be observed in hysteri- 
cal cases, besides the phenomena of lessened functioning, ex- 
amples of a partial increase of functional capacity, as a sort of 
compensation. At the time when Breuer’s patient had forgot- 
ten her mother-tongue and all other languages save English, 
her control of English attained such a level that if a Ger- 
man book was put before her she could give a fluent, perfect 
translation of its contents at sight. When later I undertook 
to continue on my own account the investigations begun by 
Breuer, I soon came to another view of the origin of hysterical 
dissociation (or splitting of consciousness). It was inevitable 
that my views should diverge widely and radically, for my 
point of departure was not, like that of Janet, laboratory re- 
searches, but attempts at therapy. Above everything else, it 
was practical needs that urged me on. The cathartic treat- 
ment, as Breuer had made use of it, presupposed that the 
patient should be put in deep hypnosis, for only in hypnosis 
was available the knowledge of his pathogenic associations, 
which were unknown to him in his normal state, Now hyp- 
nosis, as a fanciful, and so to speak, mystical, aid, I soon came 
to dislike; and when I discovered that, in spite of all my 
efforts, I could not hypnotize by any means all of my patients, 
I resolved to give up hypnotism and to make the cathartic 
method independent of it. 
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Since I could not alter the psychic state of most of my 
patients at my wish, I directed my efforts to working with 
them in their normal state. This seems at first sight to be a 
particularly senseless and aimless undertaking. The problem 
was this: to find out something from the patient that the 
doctor did not know and the patient himself did not know. 
How could one hope to make such a method succeed? The 
memory of a very noteworthy and instructive proceeding came 
to my aid, which I had seen in Bernheim’s clinic at Nancy. 
Bernheim showed us that persons put in a condition of hyp- 
notic somnambulism, and subjected to all sorts of experiences, 
had only apparently lost the memory of those somnambulic 
experiences, and that their memory of them could be awak- 
ened even in the normal state. If he asked them about their 
experiences during somnambulism, they said at first that they 
did not remember, but if he persisted, urged, assured them 
that they did know, then every time the forgotten memory 
came back. 

Accordingly I did this with my patients. When I had 
reached in my precedure with them a point at which they de- 
clared that they knew nothing more, I would assure them that 
they did know, that they must just tell it out, and I would 
venture the assertion that the memory which would emerge at 
the moment that I laid my hand on the patient’s forehead 
would be the right one. In this way I succeeded, without hyp- 
nosis, in learning from the patient all that was necessary for a 
construction of the connection between the forgotten patho- 
genic scenes and the symptoms which they had left behind. 
This was a troublesome and in its length an exhausting pro- 
ceeding, and did not lend itself to a finished technique. But 
I did not give it up without drawing definite conclusions from 
the data which I had gained. I had substantiated the fact 
that the forgotten memories were not lost. They were in the 
possession of the patient, ready to emerge and form associa- 
tions with his other mental content, but hindered from becom- 
ing conscious, and forced to remain in the unconscious by 
some sort of a force. The existence of this force could be 
assumed with certainty, for in attempting to drag up the un- 
conscious memories into the consciousness of the patient, in 
opposition to this force, one got the sensation of his own per- 
sonal effort striving to overcome it. One could get an idea 
of this force, which maintained the pathological situation, 
from the resistance of the patient. 

It is on this idea of resistance that I based my theory of the 
psychic processes of hystericals. It had been found that in 
order to cure the patient it was necessary that this force 
should be overcome. Now with the mechanism of the cure as 
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a starting point, quite a definite theory could be constructed. 
These same forces, which in the present situation as resist- 
ances opposed the emergence of the forgotten ideas into 
consciousness, must themselves have caused the forgetting, 
and repressed from consciousness the pathogenic experiences. 
I called this hypothetical process ‘‘repression’’ ( Verdrang- 
ung), and considered that it was proved by the undeniable 
existence of resistance. 

But now the question arose: what were those forces, and 
what were the conditions of this repression, in which we were 
now able to recognize the pathogenic mechanism of hysteria? 
A comparative study of the pathogenic situations, which the 
cathartic treatment has made possible, allows us to answer 
this question. In all those experiences, it had happened that 
a wish had been aroused, which was in sharp opposition to 
the other desires of the individual, and was not capable of be- 
ing reconciled with the ethical, zesthetic and personal preten- 
sions of the patient’s personality. There had been a short 
conflict, and the end of this inner struggle was the repression 
of the idea which presented itself to.consciousness as the bearer 
of this irreconcilable wish. This was, then, repressed from con- 
sciousness and forgotten. The incompatibility of the idea in 
question with the ‘‘ego’’ of the patient was the motive of the 
repression, the ethical and other pretensions of the individual 
were the repressing forces. The presence of the incompatible 
wish, or the duration of the conflict, had given rise to a high 
degree of mental pain; this pain was avoided by the repression. 
This latter process is evidently in such a case a device for the 
protection of the personality. 

I will not multiply examples, but will give you the history 
of a single one of my cases, in which the conditions and the 
utility of the repression process stand out clearly enough. Of 
course for my purpose I must abridge the history of the case 
and omit many valuable theoretical considerations. It is 
that of a young girl, who was deeply attached to her father, 
who had died a short time before, and in whose care she had 
shared —a situation analogous to that of Breuer’s patient. 
When her older sister married, the girl grew to feel a peculiar 
sympathy for her new brother-in-law, which easily passed 
with her for family tenderness. ‘This sister soon fell ill and 
died, while the patient and her mother were away. The 
absent ones were hastily recalled, without being told fully of 
the painful situation. As the girl stood by the bedside of her 
dead sister, for one short moment there surged up in her mind 
an idea, which might be framed in these words: ‘‘ Now he is 
free and can marry me.’’ We may be sure that this idea, which 
betrayed to her consciousness her intense love for her brother- 
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in-law, of which she had not been conscious, was the next 
moment consigned to repression by her revolted feelings. The 
girl fell ill with severe hysterical symptoms, and, when I came 
to treat the case, it appeared that she had entirely forgotten 
that scene at her sister’s bedside and the unnatural, egoistic 
desire which had arisen in her. She remembered it during 
the treatment, reproduced the pathogenic moment with every 
sign of intense emotional excitement, and was cured by this 
treatment.’ 

Perhaps I can make the process of repression and its neces- 
sary relation to the resistance of the patient, more concrete 
by a rough illustration, which I will derive from our present 
situation. 

Suppose that here in this hall and in this audience, whose 
exemplary stillness and attention I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend, there is an individual who is creating a disturbance, 
and, by his ill-bred laughing, talking, by scraping his feet, 
distracts my attention from my task. I explain that I cannot 
go on with my lecture under these conditions, and thereupon 
several strong men among you get up, and, after a short 
struggle, eject the disturber of the peace from the hall. He 
is now ‘‘ repressed,’’ and I can continue my lecture. But in 
order that the disturbance may not be repeated, in case the 


man who has just been thrown out attempts to force his way 
back into the room, the gentlemen who have executed my 
suggestion take their chairs to the door and establish them- 
selves there as a ‘‘resistance,’’ to keep up the repression. 
Now, if you transfer both locations to the psyche, calling this 


” 


‘*consciousness,’’ and the outside the ‘‘ uuconscious,’’ you 
have a tolerably good illustration of the process of repression. 

We can see now the difference between our theory and that 
of Janet. We do not derive the psychic fission from a congeni- 
tal lack of capacity on the part of the mental apparatus to 
synthesize its experiences, but we explain it dynamically by 
the conflict of opposing mental forces, we recognize in it the 
result of an active striving of each mental complex against 
the other. 

New questions at once arise in great number from our 
theory. The situation of psychic conflict is a very frequent 
one; an attempt of the ego to defend itself from painful memo- 
ries can be observed everywhere, and yet the result is not a 
mental fission. We cannot avoid the assumption that still 
other conditions are necessary, if the conflict is to result in 
dissociation. I willingly concede that with the assumption of 


1 This case has been translated by Dr. Brill in ‘‘ Selected papers on 
hysteria,”’ etc., p. 31—F 4. 
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‘‘ repression ’’ we stand, not at the end, but at the very begin- 
ning of a psychological theory. But we can advance only 
one step at a time, and the completion of our knowledge must 
await further and more thorough work. 

Now do not attempt to bring the case of Breuer’s patient 
under the point of view of repression. This history cannot be 
subjected to such an attempt, for it was gained with the help 
of hypnotic influence. Only when hypnosis is excluded can 
you see the resistances and repressions and get a correct idea 
of the pathogenic process. Hypnosis conceals the resistances 
and so makes a certain part of the mental field freely accessi- 
ble. By this same process the resistances on the borders of 
this field are heaped up into a rampart, which makes all be- 
yond inaccessible. 

The most valuable things that we have learned from 
Breuer’s observations were his conclusions as to the connec- 
tion of the symptoms with the pathogenic experiences or 
psychic traumata, and we must not neglect to evaluate this 
result properly from the standpoint of the repression-theory. 
It is not at first evident how we can get from the repression 
to the creation of the symptoms. Instead of giving a compli- 
cated theoretical derivation, I will return at this point to the 
illustration which I used to typify repression. 

Remember that with the ejection of the rowdy and the 
establishment of the watchers before the door, the affair is not 
necessarily ended. It may very well happen that the ejected 
man, now embittered and quite careless of consequences, gives 
us more todo. He is no longer among us, we are free from 
his presence, his scornful laugh, his half-audible remarks, but 
in a certain sense the repression has miscarried, for he makes 
a terrible uproar outside, and by his outcries and by hammer- 
ing on the door with his fists interferes with my lecture more 
than before. Under these circumstancs it would be hailed 
with delight if possibly our honored president, Dr, Stanley 
Hall, should take upon himself the rdle of peacemaker and 
mediator. He would speak with the rowdy on the outside, and 
then turn to us with the recommendation that we let him in 
again, provided he would guarantee to behave himself better. 
On Dr. Hall’s authority we decide to stop the repression, and 
now quiet and peace reign again. This is in fact a fairly good 
presentation of the task devolving upon the physician in the 
psychoanalytic therapy of neuroses. To say the same thing 
more directly: we come to the conclusion, from working with 
hysterical patients and other neurotics, that they have not 
fully succeeded in repressing the idea to which the incompati- 
ble wish is attached. They have, indeed, driven it out . of 
consciousness and out of memory, and apparently saved them- 
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selves a great amount of psychic pain, dut in the unconscious 
the suppressed wish still exists, only waiting for its chance to 
become active, and finally succeeds in sending into conscious- 
ness, instead of the repressed idea, a disguised and unrecog- 
nizable surrogate-creation (Zrsatzbildung), to which the same 
painful sensations associate themselves that the patient 
thought he was rid of through his repression.’ This surro- 
gate of the suppressed idea—the symptom—is secure against 
further attacks from the defences of the ego, and instead of a 
short conflict there originates now a permanent suffering. We 
can observe in the symptom, besides the tokens of its dis- 
guise, a remnant of traceable similarity with the originally 
repressed idea; the way in which the surrogate is built up can 
be discovered during the psychoanalytic treatment of the 
patient, and for his cure the symptom must be traced back 
over the same route to the repressed idea. If this repressed 
material is once more made part of the conscious mental 
functions—a process which supposes the overcoming of con- 
siderable resistance—the psychic conflict which then arises, 
the same which the patient wished to avoid, is made capable 
of a happier termination, under the guidance of the physician, 
than is offered by repression. There are several possible 
suitable decisions which can bring conflict and neurosis to a 
happy end; in particular cases the attempt may be made to 
combine several of these. Either the personality of the patient 
may be convinced that he has been wrong in rejecting the 
pathogenic wish, and he may be made to accept it either 
wholly or in part; or this wish may itself be directed to a 
higher goal which is free from objection, by what is called 
sublimation (Sudlimierung); or the rejection may be recog- 
nized as rightly motivated, and the automatic and therefore in- 
sufficient mechanism of repression be reinforced by the higher, 
more characteristically human mental faculties: one succeeds 
in mastering his wishes by conscious thought. 

Forgive me if I have not been able to present more clearly 
these main points of the treatment which is to-day known as 
‘*psychoanalysis.’’ The difficulties do not lie merely in the 
newness of the subject. 

Regarding the nature of the unacceptable wishes, which 
succeed in making their influence felt out of the uncon- 
scious, in spite of repression; and regarding the question of 
what subjective and constitutional factors must be present for 
such a failure of repression and such a surrogate or symptom 
creation to take place, we will speak in later remarks. 


THIRD LECTURE 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is not always easy to tell the 
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truth, especially when one must be brief, and so to-day I must 
correct an incorrect statement that I made in my last lecture. 

I told you how when I gave up using hypnosis I pressed my 
patients to tell me what came into their minds that had to do 
with the problem we were working on, I told them that they 
would remember what they had apparently forgotten, and that 
the thought which irrupted into consciousness (Ziz/fal/) would 
surely embody the memory for which we were seeking. I 
claimed that I substantiated the fact that the first idea of my 
patients brought the right clue and could be shown to be the 
forgotten continuation of the memory. Now this is not always 
so; I represented it as being so simple only for purposes of 
abbreviation. In fact, it would only happen the first times 
that the right forgotten material would emerge through simple 
pressure on my part. If the experience was continued, ideas 
emerged in every case which could not be the right ones, for 
they were not to the purpose, and the patients themselves 
rejected them as incorrect. Pressure was of no further service 
here, and one could only regret again having given up hyp- 
nosis. In this state of perplexity I clung toa prejudice which 
years later was proved by my friend C. G. Jung of the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, and his pupils to have a scientific justification. 
I must confess that it is often of great advantage to have pre- 
judices. I put a high value on the strength of the deter- 
mination of mental processes, and I could not believe that any 
idea which occurred to the patient, which originated in a state 
of concentrated attention, could be quite arbitrary and out of 
all relation to the forgotten idea that we were seeking. That 
it was not identical with the latter, could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the hypothetical psychological situation. In the 
patients whom I treated there were two opposing forces: on the 
one hand the conscious striving to drag up into consciousness 
the forgotten experience which was present in the unconscious; 
and on the other hand the resistance which we have seen, which 
set itself against the emergence of the suppressed idea or its 
associates into consciousness. In case this resistance was non- 
existent or very slight, the forgotten material could become 
conscious without disguise (Zmstellung). It was then a natural 
supposition that the disguise would be the more complete, the 
greater the resistance to the emergence of the idea. Thoughts 
which broke into the patient’s consciousness instead of the ideas 
sought for, were accordingly made up just like symptoms; they 
were new, artificial, ephemeral surrogates for the repressed 
ideas, and differed from these just in proportion as they had 
been more completely disguised under the influence of the 
resistances. These surrogates must, however, show a certain 
similarity with the ideas which are the object of our search, by 
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virtue of their nature as symptoms; and when the resistance is 
not too intensive it is possible from the nature of these irrup- 
tions to discover the hidden object of our search. This must 
be related to the repressed thought as a sort of allusion, as a 
statement of the same thing in indirect terms. 

We know cases in normal psychology in which analogous 
situations to the one which we have assumed give rise to sim- 
ilar experiences. Such a case is that of wit. By my study of 
psychoanalytic technique I was necessarily led to a consid- 
eration of the problem of the nature of wit. I will give one 
example of this sort, which, too, is a story that originally 
appeared in English. 

The anecdote runs: *Two unscrupulous business men had 
succeeded by fortunate speculations in accumulating a large 
fortune, and then directed their efforts to breaking into good 
society. Among other means they thought it would be of ad- 
vantage to be painted by the most famous and expensive artist 
of the city, a man whose paintings were considered as events. 
The costly paintings were first shown at a great soirée and both 
hosts led the most influential connoisseur and art critic to the 
wall of the salon on which the portraits were hung, to elicit his 
admiring judgment. The artist looked for a long time, looked 
about as though in search of something, and then merely 
asked, pointing out the vacant space between the two pictures; 
‘‘And where is the Saviour?”’ 

I see that you are all laughing over this good example of 
wit, which we will now attempt to analyse. We understand 
that the critic means to say; ‘‘You are a couple of malefactors, 
like those between whom the Saviour was crucified.’’ But he 
does not say this, he expresses himself instead in a way that at 
first seems not to the purpose and not related to the matter in 
hand, but which at the next moment we recognize as an 
allusion to the insult at which he aims, and asa perfect sur- 
rogate for it. Wecannot expect to find in the case of wit all 
those relations that our theory supposes for the origin of the 
irruptive ideas of our patients, but it is my desire to lay stress 
on the similar motivation of wit and irruptive idea. Why does 
not the critic say directly what he has to say to the two rogues? 
Because, in addition to his desire to say it straight out, he is 
actuated by strong opposite motives. It is a proceeding which 
is liable to be dangerous to offend people who are one’s hosts, 
and who can call to their aid the strong arms of numerous 
servants. One might easily suffer the same fate that I used in 
the previous lecture to illustrate repression. On this ground, 


1Der Witz und seine Beziehung zum Unbewussten. Deuticke, 
Vienna, 1905, p. 59. 
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the critic does not express the particular insult directly, but in 
a disguised form, as an allusion with omission. The same 
constellation comes into play, according to our hypothesis, 
when our patient produces the irruptive idea as a surrogate for 
the forgotten idea which is the object of the quest. 
< Ladies and gentlemen, it is very useful to designate a group 
of ideas which belong together and have a common emotive 
tone, according to the custom of the Ziirich school (Bleuler, 
Jung and others), as a ‘‘complex.’’ So we can say that if we 
set out from the last memories of the patient to look for a re- 
pressed complex, that we have every prospect of discovering it, 
if only the patient will communicate to us a sufficient number 
of the ideas which come into his head. So we let the patient 
speak along any line that he desires, and cling to the hypothe- 
sis that nothing can occur to him except what has some in- 
direct bearing on the complex that we are seeking. If this 
method of discovering the repressed complexes seems too cir- 
cumstantial, I can at least assure you that it is the only avail- 
able one. 

In practicing this technique, one is further bothered by the 
fact that the patient often stops, is at a stand-still, and con- 
siders that he has nothing to say; nothing occurs tohim. If 
this were really the case and the patient were right, our pro- 
cedure would again be proven inapplicable. Closer observation 
shows that such an absence of ideas never really occurs, and 
that it only appears to when the patient holds back or rejects 
the idea which he perceives, under the influence of the resist- 
ance, which disguises itself as critical judgment of the value of 
the idea. The patient can be protected from this if he is warned 
in advance of this circumstance, and told to take no account of 
the critical attitude. He must say anything that comes into 
his mind, fully laying aside such critical choice, even though 
he may think it unessential, irrelevant, nonsensical, especially 
when the idea is one which is unpleasant to dwell on. By fol- 
lowing this prescription we secure the material which sets us 
on the track of the repressed complex. 

These irruptive ideas, which the patient himself values little, 
if he is under the influence of the resistance and not that of the 
physician, are for the psychologist like the ore, which by sim- 
ple methods of interpretation he reduces from its crude state to 
valuable metal. If one desires to gain in a short time a pre- 
Y liminary knowledge of the patient’s repressed complexes, 
without going into the question of their arrangement and asso- 
ciations, this examination may be conducted with the help of 
the association experiments, as Jung’ and his pupils have per- 


1C, G. Jung: Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien, B. 1, 1906. 
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fected them. This procedure is to the psychologist what 
qualitative analysis is to the chemist; it may be dispensed with 
in the therapy of neurotic patients, but is indispensable in 
the investigations of the psychoses, which have been begun by 
the Ziirich school with such valuable results. 

This method of work with whatever comes into the patient’s 
head when he submits to psychoanalytic treatment, is not the 
only technical means at our disposal for the widening of con- 
sciousness. Two other methods of procedure serve the same 
purpose, the interpretation of his dreams and the evaluation of 
acts which he bungles or does without intending to (/eA/- und 
Lufalishandlungen). 

I might say, esteemed hearers, that for a long time I hesi- 
tated whether instead of this hurried survey of the whole field 
of psychoanalysis, I should not rather offer you a thorough 
consideration of the analysis of dreams; a purely subjective 
and apparently secondary motive decided me against this. It 
seemed rather an impropriety that in this country, so devoted 
to practical pursuits, I should pose as ‘‘ interpreter of dreams,’’ 
before you had a chance to discover what significance the old 
and despised art can claim. 

Interpretation of dreams is in fact the via regia to the inter- 
pretation of the unconscious, the surest ground of psycho- 
analysis and a field in which every worker must win his 
convictions and gain his education. If I were asked how one 
could become a psychoanalist, I should answer, through the 
study of hisown dreams. With great tact all opponents of 
the psychoanalytic theory have so far either evaded any criti- 
cism of the ‘‘ 7raumdeutung’’ ' or have attempted to pass over it 
with the most superficial objections. If, on the contrary, you 
will undertake the solution of the problems of dream life, the 
novelties which psychoanalysis present to your thoughts will 
no longer be difficulties. 

You must remember that our nightly dream productions 
show the greatest outer similarity and inner relationship to 
the creations of the insane, but on the other hand are com- 
patible with full health during waking life. It does not sound 
at all absurd to say that whoever regards these normal sense 
illusions, these delusions and alterations of character as mat- 
ter for amazement instead of understanding, has not the least 
prospect of understanding the abnormal creations of diseased 
mental states in any other than the lay sense. You may with 
confidence place in this lay group all the psychiatrists of to- 
day. Follow me now on a brief excursion through the field 
of dream problems. 


1Die Traumdeutung: 2d edition. Deuticke, Vienna, 1909. 
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In our waking state we usually treat dreams with as little 
consideration as the patient treats the irruptive ideas which the 
psychoanalyst demands from him. It is evident that we re- 
ject them, for we forget them quickly and completely. The 
slight valuation which we place on them is based, with those 
dreams that are not confused and nonsensical, on the feeling 
that they are foreign to our personality, and, with other 
dreams, on their evident absurdity and senselessness. Our 
rejection derives support from the unrestrained shamelessness 
and the immoral longings which are obvious in many dreams. 
Antiquity, as we know, did not share this light valuation of 
dreams. The lower classes of our people to-day stick close to 
the value which they set on dreams; they, however, expect 
from them, as did the ancients, the revelation of the future. I 
confess that I see no need to adopt mystical hypotheses to fill 
out the gaps in our present knowledge, and so I have never 
been able to find anything that supported the hypothesis of 
the prophetic nature of dreams. Many other things, which 
are wonderful enough, can be said about them. 

And first, not all dreams are so foreign to the character of 
the dreamer, are incomprehensible and confused. If you will 
undertake to consider the dreams of young children from the 
age of a year and a half on, you will find them quite simple 
and easy tointerpret. The young child always dreams of the 
fulfillment of wishes which were aroused in him the day be- 
fore and were not satisfied. You need no art of interpretation 
to discover this simple solution, you only need to inquire into 
the experiences of the child on the day before (the ‘‘ dream 
day’’). Now it would certainly be a most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the dream-riddle, if the dreams of adults, too, were the 
same as those of children, fulfillments of wishes which had 
been aroused in them during the dream day. This is actually 
the fact; the difficulties which stand in the way of this solu- 
tion can be removed step by step by a thorough analysis of the 
dream. 

+ There is, first of all, the most weighty objection, that the 
dreams of adults generally have an incomprehensible content, 
which shows wish-fulfillment least of anything. The answer 
is this: these dreams have undergone a process of disguise, 
the psychic content which underlies them was originally meant 
for quite different verbal expression. You must differentiate 
between the manifest dream-content, which we remember in the 
morning only confusedly, and with difficulty clothe in words 
which seem arbitrary, and the /atent dream-thoughts, whose 
presence in the unconscious we must assume. This distortion 
of the dream (7raumentstellung) is the same process which 
has been revealed to you in the investigations of the creations 
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(symptoms) of hysterical subjects; it points to the fact that the 
same Opposition of psychic forces has its share in the creation 
of dreams as in the creation of symptoms. 
‘ The manifest dream-content is the disguised surrogate for 
the unconscious dream thoughts, and this disguising is the 
work of the defensive forces of the ego, of the resistances. 
These prevent the repressed wishes from entering conscious- 
ness during the waking life, and even in the relaxation of 
sleep they are still strong enough to force them to hide them- 
selves by a sort of masquerading. The dreamer, then, knows _ 
just as little the sense of his dream as the hysterical knows 
the relation and significance of his symptoms. That there are 
latent dream-thoughts and that between them and the mani- 
fest dream-content there exists the relation just described—of 
this you may convince yourselves by the analysis of dreams, a 
procedure the technique of which is exactly that of psycho- 
analysis. You must abstract entirely from the apparent con- 
nection of the elements in the manifest dream and seek for the 
irruptive ideas which arise through free association, according 
to the psychoanalytic laws, from each separate dream element. 
From this material the latent dream thoughts may be discov- 
ered, exactly as one divines the concealed complexes of the 
patient from the fancies connected with his symptoms and 
memories. From the latent dream thoughts which you will 
find in this way, you will see at once how thoroughly justified 
one is in interpreting the dreams of adults by the same rubrics 
as those of children. What is now substituted for the mani- 
fest dream-content is the real sense of the dream, is always 
clearly comprehensible, associated with the impressions of the 
day before, and appears as the fulfilling of an unsatisfied wish. 
The manifest dream, which we remember after waking, may 
then be described as a disguised fulfillment of repressed wishes. 
It is also possible by a sort of synthesis to get some insight 
into the process which has brought about the disguise of the 
unconscious dream thoughts as the manifest dream-content. 
Wecall this process ‘‘ dream-work’’ ( 7vaumaréeit). This de- 
serves our fullest theoretical interest, since here as nowhere 
else we can study the unsuspected psychic processes which are 
existent in the unconscious, or, to express it more exactly, 
between two such separate systems as the conscious and the 
unconscious. Among these newly discovered psychic pro- 
cesses, two, condensation ( Verdichtung) and displacement or 
transvaluation, change of psychic accent ( Verschiebung), stand 
out most prominently. Dream work is a special case of the 
reaction of different mental groupings on each other, and as 
such is the consequence of psychic fission. In all essential 
points it seems identical with the work of disguise, which 
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changes the repressed complex in the case of failing repression 
into symptoms. 

* You will furthermore discover by the analysis of dreams, 
most convincingly your own, the unsuspected importance of 
the r6le which impressions and experiences from early child- 
hood exert on the development of men. In the dream life the 
child, as it were, continues his existence in the man, with a 
retention of all his traits and wishes, including those which 
he was obliged to allow to fall into disuse in his later years. 
With irresistible might it will be impressed on you by what 
processes of development, of repression, sublimation and reac- 
tion there arises out of the child, with its peculiar gifts and 
tendencies, the so-called normal man, the bearer and partly 
the victim of our painfully acquired civilization. I will also 
direct your attention to the fact that we have discovered 
from the analysis of dreams that the unconscious makes use of 
a sort of symbolism, especially in the presentation of sexual 
complexes. This symbolism in part varies with the indi- 
vidual, but in part is of a typical nature, and seems to be 
identical with the symbolism which we suppose to lie behind 
our myths and legends. It is not impossible that these latter 
creations of the people may find their explanation from the 
study of dreams. 

Finally, I must remind you that you must not be led astray 
by the objection that the occurrence of anxiety-dreams (Axngst- 
traiime), contradicts our idea of the dream as a wish-ful- 
fillment. Apart from the consideration that anxiety-dreams 
also require interpretation before judgment can be passed on 
them, one can say quite generally that the anxiety does not 
depend in such a simple way on the dream content as one 
might suppose without more knowledge of the facts, and more 
attention to the conditions of neurotic anxiety. Anxiety is 
one of the ways in which the ego relieves itself of repressed 
wishes which have become too strong, and so is easy to explain 
in the dream, if the dream has gone too far towards the fulfill- 
ing of the objectionable wish. 

You see that the investigation of dreams was justified by the 
conclusions which it has given us concerning things otherwise 
hard to understand. But we came to it in connection with the 
psychoanalytic treatment of neurotics. From what has been 
said you can easily understand how the interpretation of dreams, 
if it is not made too difficult by the resistance of the patient, 
can lead to a knowledge of the patient’s concealed and repressed 
wishes and the complexes which he is nourishing. I may now 
pass to that group of everyday mental phenomena whose study 
has become a technical help for psychoanalysis. 

These are the bungling of acts (Fehk/handlungen) among 
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normal men as well as among neurotics, to which no significance 
is ordinarily attached; the forgetting of things which one is 
supposed to know and at other times really does know (for ex- 
ample the temporary forgetting of proper names); mistakes in 
speaking ( Versprechen), which occur so frequently; analogous 
mistakes in writing ( Verschreiben) and in reading ( Verlesen), 
the automatic execution of purposive acts in wrong situations 
( Vergreifen) and the loss or breaking of objects, etc. These 
are trifles, for which no one has ever sought a psychological 
determination, which have passed unchallenged as chance ex- 
periences, as consequences of absent-mindedness, inattention 
and similar conditions. Here, too, are included the acts and 
gestures executed without being noticed by the subject, to say 
nothing of the fact that he attaches no psychic importance to 
them; as playing and trifling with objects, humming melodies, 
handling one’s person and clothing and the like.’ 

+ These little things, the bungling of acts, like the symp- 
tomatic and chance acts (.Symptom- und Zufallshandlungen) are 
not so entirely without meaning as is generally supposed by a 
sort of tacit agreement. They have a meaning, generally easy 
and sure to interpret from the situation in which they occur, 
and it can be demonstrated that they either express impulses 
and purposes which are repressed, hidden if possible from the 
consciousness of the individual, or that they spring from ex- 
actly the same sort of repressed wishes and complexes which 
we have learned to know already as the creators of symptoms 
and dreams. 

It follows that they deserve the rank of symptoms, and their 
observation, like that of dreams, can lead to the discovery of 
the hidden complexes of the psychic life. With their help one 
will usually betray the most intimate of his secrets. If these 
occur so easily and commonly among people in health, with 
whom repression has on the whole succeeded fairly well, this is 
due to their insignificance and their inconspicuous nature. 
But they can lay claim to high theoretic value, for they prove 
the existence of repression and surrogate creations even under 
the conditions of health. You have already noticed that the 
psychoanalyst is distinguished by an especially strong belief in 
the determination of the psychic life. For him there is in the 
expressions of the psyche nothing trifling, nothing arbitrary 
and lawless, he expects everywhere a widespread motivation, 
where customarily such claims are not made; more than that, 
he is even prepared to find a manifold motivation of these 


1Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens. 3d edition, 1910. S. 
Kargar, Berlin. 
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psychic expressions, while our supposedly inborn causal need is 
satisfied with a single psychic cause. 

Now keeping in mind the means which we possess for the 
discovery of the hidden, forgotten, repressed things in the soul 
life: the study of the irruptive ideas called up by free associa- 
tion, the patient’s dreams, and his bungled and symptomatic 
acts; and adding to these the evaluation of other phenomena 
which emerge during the psychoanalytic treatment, on which 
I shall later make a few remarks under the heading of ‘‘trans- 
fer’ ( Ucbertragung), you will come with me to the conclusion 
that our technique is already sufficiently efficacious for the 
solution of the problem of how to introduce the pathogenic 
psychic material into consciousness, and so to do away with 
the suffering brought on by the creation of surrogate symp- 
toms. 

The fact that by such therapeutic endeavors our knowledge 
of the mental life of the normal and the abnormal is widened 
and deepened, can of course only be regarded as an especial 
attraction and superiority of this method. 

I do not know whether you have gained the impression that 
the technique through whose arsenal I have led you is a pecu- 
liarly dificult one. I consider that on the contrary, for one 
who has mastered it, it is quite adapted for use. But so much 
is sure, that it is not obvious, that it must be learned no less 
than the histological or the surgical technique. 

You may be surprised to learn that in Europe we have heard 
very frequently judgments passed on psychoanalysis by persons 
who knew nothing of its technique and had never practised it, 
but who demanded scornfully that we show the correctness of 
our results. There are among these people some who are not 
in other things unacquainted with scientific methods of thought, - 
who for example would not reject the result of a microscopical 
research because it cannot be confirmed with the naked eye in 
anatomical preparations, and who would not pass judgment 
until they had used the microscope. But in matters of psy- 
choanalysis circumstances are really more unfavorable for 
gaining recognition. Psychoanalysis will bring the repressed 
in mental life to conscious acknowledgment, and every one 
who judges it is himself a man who has such repressions, per- 
haps only maintained with difficulty. It will consequently 
call forth the same resistances from him as from the patient, 
and this resistance can easily succeed in disguising itself as in- 
tellectual rejection, and bring forward arguments similar to 
those from which we protect our patients by the basic principles 
of psychoanalysis. It is not difficult to substantiate in our 
opponents the same impairment of intelligence produced by 
emotivity which we may observe every day with our patients. 
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The arrogance of consciousness which for example rejects 
dreams so lightly, belongs—quite generally—to the strongest 
protective apparatus which guards us against the breaking 
through of the unconscious complexes, and as a result it is hard 
to convince people of the reality of the unconscious, and to 
teach them anew, what their conscious knowledge contra- 
dicts. 


FourtH LECTURE 


, Ladies and Gentlemen: At this point you will be asking 
what the technique which I have described has taught us of 
the nature of the pathogenic complexes and repressed wishes 
of neurotics. 

—— One thing in particular: psychoanalytic investigations trace 
back the symptoms of disease with really surprising regularity 
to impressions from the sexual life, show us that the pathogenic 
wishes are of the nature of erotic impulse-components ( 77ied- 
komponente), and necessitate the assumption that to disturb- 
ances of the erotic sphere must be ascribed the greatest 
significance among the etiological factors of the disease. This 
holds of both sexes. 

I know that this assertion will not willingly be credited. 
Even those investigators who gladly follow my psychological 
labors, are inclined to think that I overestimate the etiological 
share of the sexual moments. They ask me why other mental 
excitations should not lead to the phenomena of repression 
and surrogate-creation which I have described. I can give 
them this answer; that I do not know why they should not 
do this, I have no objection to their doing it, but experience 
shows that they do not possess such a significance, and that 
they merely support the effect of the sexual moments, without 
being able to supplant them. This conclusion was not a theo- 
retical postulate; in the Studien iber Hysterie, published in 
1895 with Dr. Breuer, I did not stand on this ground. I was 
converted to it when my experience was richer and had led me 
deeper into the nature of the case. Gentlemen, there are 
among you some of my closest friends and adherents, who 
have travelled to Worcester with me. Ask them, and they 
will tell you that they all were at first completely sceptical of 
the assertion of the determinative significance of the sexual 
etiology, until they were compelled by their own analytic 
labors to come to the same conclusion. 

The conduct of the patients does not make it any easier to 
convince one’s self of the correctness of the view which I have 
expressed. Instead of willingly giving us information con- 
cerning their sexual life, they try to conceal it by every means 
in their power. Men generally are not candid in sexual mat- 
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ters. They do not show their sexuality freely, but they wear 
a thick overcoat—a fabric of lies—to conceal it, as though it 
were bad weather in the world of sex. And they are not 
wrong; sun and wind are not favorable in our civilized society 
to any demonstration of sex life. In truth no one can freely 
disclose his erotic life to his neighbor. But when your patients 
see that in your treatment they may disregard the conventional 
restraints, they lay aside this veil of lies, and then only are 
you in a position to formulate a judgment on the question in 
dispute. Unfortunately physicians are not favored above the 
rest of the children of men in their personal relationship to the 
questions of the sex life. Many of them are under the ban of 
that mixture of prudery and lasciviousness which determines 
the behaviour of most Kudturmenschen in affairs of sex. 

Now to proceed with the communication of our results. It 
is true that in another series of cases psychoanalysis at first 
traces the symptoms back not to the sexual, but to banal trau- 
matic experiences. But the distinction loses its significance 
through other circumstances. The work of analysis which is 
necessary for the thorough explanation and complete cure of a 
case of sickness does not stop in any case with the experience 
of the time of onset of the disease, but in every case it goes 
back to the adolescence and the early childhood of the patient. 
Here only do we hit upon the impressions and circumstances 
which determine the later sickness. Only the childhood ex- 
periences can give the explanation for the sensitivity to later 
traumata and only when these memory traces, which almost 
always are forgotten, are discovered and made conscious, is the 
power developed to banish the symptoms. We arrive here at 
the same conclusion as in the investigation of dreams—that it 
is the incompatible, repressed wishes of childhood which lend 
their power to the creation of symptoms. Without these the 
reactions upon later traumata discharge normally. But we 
must consider these mighty wishes of childhood very generally 
as sexual in nature. 

Now I can at any rate be sure of your astonishment. Is 
there an infantile sexuality? you will ask. Is childhood not 
rather that period of life which is distinguished by the lack of 
the sexual impulse? No, gentlemen, it is not at all true that 
the sexual impulse enters into the child at puberty, as the 
devils in the gospel entered into the swine. The child has his 
sexual impulses and activities from the beginning, he brings 
them with him into the world, and from these the so-called 
normal sexuality of adults emerges by a significant develop- 
ment through manifold stages. It is not very difficult to ob- 
serve the expressions of this childish sexual activity; it needs 
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rather a certain art to overlook them or to fail to interpret 
them. 

As fate would have it, I am in a position to call a witness 
for my assertions from your own midst. I show you here the 
work of one Dr. Sanford Bell, published in 1902 in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology. ‘The author was a fellow of Clark 
University, the same institution within whose walls we now 
stand. In this thesis, entitled ‘‘A Preliminary Study of the 
Emotion of Love between the Sexes,’’ which appeared three 
years before my ‘‘Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie,’’ the 
author says just what I have been saying to you: ‘‘The emo- 
tion of sex love . . . does not make its appearance for 
the first time at the period of adolescence as has been thought.”’ 
He has, as we should say in Europe, worked by the American 
method, and has gathered not less than 2,500 positive observa- 
tions in the course of fifteen years, among them 800 of his 
own. He says of the signs by which this amorous condition 
manifests itself: ‘“The unprejudiced mind, in observing these 
manifestations in hundreds of couples of children, cannot es- 
cape referring them to sex origin. The most exacting mind is 
satisfied when to these observations are added the confessions 
of those who have as children experienced the emotion to a 
marked degree of intensity, and whose memories of childhood 
are relatively distinct.’’ Those of you who are unwilling to 
believe in infantile sexuality will be most astonished to hear 
that among those children who fell in love so early not a few 
are of the tender ages of three, four, and five years. 

It would not be surprising if you should believe the obser- 
vations of a fellow-countryman rather than my own. For- 
tunately a short time ago from the analysis of a five-year-old 
boy who was suffering from anxiety, an analysis undertaken 
with correct technique by his own father,’ I succeeded in get- 
ting a fairly complete picture of the bodily expressions of the 
impulse and the mental productions of an early stage of child- 
ish sexual life. And I must remind you that my friend, Dr. 
C. G. Jung, read you a few hours ago in this room an observa- 
tion on a still younger girl who from the same cause as my 
patient—the birth of a little child in the family—betrayed cer- 
tainly almost the same secret excitement, wish and complex- 
creation. Accordingly I am not without hope that you may 
feel friendly toward this idea of infantile sexuality that was so 
strange at first. I might also quote the remarkable example 
of the Ziirich psychiatrist, E. Bleuler, who said a few years 


1Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie. Wien, F. Deuticke, 1908’ 
2d ed. 

8 Analyse der Phobie eines 5-jahrigen Knaben. Jahrbuch f. Psycho- 
analytische u. psychopathologische Forschungen. B. 1, H. I., 1909. 
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ago openly that he faced my sexual theories incredulous and 
bewildered, and since that time by his own observations had 
substantiated them in their whole scope.’ If it is true that most 
men, medical observers and others, do not want to know any- 
thing about the sexual life of the child, the fact is capable of 
explanation only too easily. They have forgotten their own 
infantile sexual activity under the pressure of education for 
civilization and do not care to be reminded now of the repressed 
material. You will be convinced otherwise if you begin the 
investigation by a self-analysis, by an interpretation of your 
own childhood memories. 

Lay aside your doubts and let us evaluate the infantile 
sexuality of the earliest years. The sexual impulse of the 
child manifests itself as a very complex one, it permits of an 
analysis into many components, which spring from different 
sources. It is entirely disconnected from the function of re- 
production which it is later to serve. It permits the child to 
gain different sorts of pleasure sensations, which we include, 
by the analogues and connections which they show, under the 
term sexual pleasures. The great source of infantile sexual 
pleasure is the auto-excitation of certain particularly sensitive 
parts of the body; besides the genitals are included the rectum 
and the opening of the urinary canal, and also the skin and other 
sensory surfaces. Since in this first phase of child sexual life 
the satisfaction is found on the child’s own body and has noth- 
ing to do with any other object, we call this phase after a 
word coined by Havelock Ellis, that of ‘‘auto-erotism.’’ The 
parts of the body significant in giving sexual pleasure we call 
‘‘erogenous zones.’’ ‘The thumb-sucking or passion- 
ate sucking ( Wonnesaugen) of very young children is a good 
example of such an auto-erotic satisfaction of an erogenous 
zone. The first scientific observer of this phenomenon, a 
specialist in children’s diseases in Budapest by the name of 
Lindner, interpreted these rightly as sexual satisfaction and 
described exhaustively their transformation into other and 
higher forms of sexual gratification.* Another sexual satis- 
faction of this time of life is the excitation of the genitals by 
masturbation, which has such a great significance for later life 
and, in the case of many individuals, is never fully overcome. 
Besides this and other auto-erotic manifestations we see very 
early in the child the impulse-components of sexual pleasure, 
or, as we may say, of the /idido, which presupposes a second 
person as its object. These impulses appear in opposed pairs, 


1 Bleuler: Sexuelle Abnormitiiten der Kinder. Jahrbuch der schwei- 
zer, Gesellschaft fiir Schulgesundheitspflege. IX, 1908. 

2Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie, Vienna, 1910, 2d ed. 

8Jahrbuch f. Kinderheilkunde, 1879. 
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as active and passive. The most important representatives of 
this group are the pleasure in inflicting pain (sadism) with its 
passive opposite (masochism) and active and passive exhibition- 
pleasure (Schaulust). From the first of these later pairs splits 
off the curiosity for knowledge, as from the latter the impulse 
toward artistic and theatrical representation. Other sexual 
manifestations of the child can already be regarded from the 
view-point of object-choice, in which the second person plays 
the prominent part. The significance of this was primarily based 
upon motives of the impulse of self-preservation. The differ- 
ence between the sexes plays, however, in the child no very 
great réle. One may attribute to every child, without wrong- 
ing him, a bit of the homosexual disposition. 

The sexual life of the child, rich, but dissociated, in which 
each single impulse goes about the business of arousing pleas- 
ure independently of every other, is later correlated and organ- 
ized in two general directions, so that by the close of puberty 
the definite sexual character of the individual is practically 
finally determined. The single impulses subordinate them- 
selves to the overlordship of the genital zone, so that the 
whole sexual life is taken over into the service of procreation, 
and their gratification is now significant only so far as they 
help to prepare and promote the truesexual act. On the other 
hand, object-choice prevails over auto-erotism, so that now in 
the sexual life all components of the sexual impulse are satis- 
fied in the loved person. But not all the original impulse- 
components are given a share in the final shaping of the sexual 
life. Even before the advent of puberty certain impulses have 
undergone the most energetic repression under the impulse of 
education, and mental forces like shame, disgust and morality 
are developed, which, like sentinels, keep the repressed wishes 
in subjection. When there comes, in puberty, the high tide of 
sexual desire it finds dams in this creation of reactions and 
resistances. These guide the outflow into the so-called normal 
channels, and make it impossible to revivify the impulses 
which have undergone repression. 

The most important of these repressed impulses are kopro- 
philism, that is, the pleasure in children connected with the 
excrements; and, further, the tendencies attaching themselves 
to the persons of the primitive object-choice. 

Gentlemen, a sentence of general pathology says that every 
process of development brings with it the germ of pathological 
dispositions in so far as it may be inhibited, delayed, or incom- 
pletely carried out. This holds for the development of the 
sexual function, with its many complications. It is not 
smoothly completed in all individuals, and may leave behind 
either abnormalities or disposition to later diseases by the way 
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of later falling back or regression. It may happen that not all 
the partial impulses subordinate themselves to the rule of the 
genital zone. Such an impulse which has remained discon- 
nected brings about what we call a perversion, which may 
replace the normal sexual goal by one of its own. It may 
happen, as has been said before, that the auto-erotism is not 
fully overcome, as many sorts of disturbances testify. The 
originally equal value of both sexes as sexual objects may be 
maintained and an inclination to homosexual activities in adult 
life result from this, which, under suitable conditions, rises to 
the level of exclusive homosexuality. This series of disturb- 
ances corresponds to the direct inhibition of development of 
the sexual function, it includes the perversions and the general 
infantilism of the sex life that are not seldom met with. 

The disposition to neuroses is to be derived in another way 
from an injury to the development of the sex life. The neuroses 
are related to the perversions as the negative to the positive; in 
them we find the same impulse-components as in perversions, 
as bearers of the complexes and as creators of the symptoms; 
but here they work from out the unconscious. They have 
undergone a repression, but in spite of this they maintain 
themselves in the unconscious. Psychoanalysis teaches us 
that overstrong expression of the impulse in very early life 
leads to a sort of fixation (/7xirung), which then offers a weak 
point in the articulation of the sexual function. If the exercise of 
the normal sexual function meets with hindrances in later life, 
this repression, dating from the time of development, is broken 
through at just that point at which the infantile fixation took 
place. 

You will now perhaps make the objection: ‘‘But all that is not 
sexuality.’’ Ihave used the word in a very much wider sense 
than you are accustomed to understand it. This I willingly 
concede. But it is a question whether you do not rather use 
the word in much too narrow a sense when you restrict it to 
the realm of procreation. You sacrifice by that the under- 
standing of perversions; of the connection between perversion, 
neurosis and normal sexual life; and have no means of recog- 
nizing, in its true significance, the easily observable beginning 
of the somatic and mental sexual life of the child. But 
however you decide about the use of the word, remember that 
the psychoanalyst understands sexuality in that full sense to 
which he is led by the evaluation of infantile sexuality. 

Now we turn again to the sexual development of the child. 
We still have much to say here, since we have given more 
attention to the somatic than to the mental expressions of the 
sexual life. The primitive object-choice of the child, which 
is derived from his need of help, demands our further interest. 
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It first attaches to all persons to whom he is accustomed, but 
soon these give way in favor of his parents. The relation of 
the child to his parents is, as both direct observation of the 
child and later analytic investigation of adults agree, not at all 
free from elements of sexual accessory-excitation (Miterregung). 
The child takes both parents, and especially one, as an object 
of his erotic wishes. Usually he follows in this the stimulus 
given «by his parents, whose tenderness has very clearly the 
character of a sex manifestation, though inhibited so far as its 
goal is concerned. Asa rule, the father prefers the daughter, 
the mother the son; the child reacts to this situation, since, as 
son, he wishes himself in the place of his father, as daughter, 
in the place of the mother. The feelings awakened in these 
relations between parents and children, and, as a resultant of 
them, those among the children in relation to each other, are 
not only positively of a tender, but negatively of an inimical 
sort. The complex built upin this way is destined to quick 
repression, but it still exerts a great and lasting effect from 
the unconscious. We must express the opinion that this with 
its ramifications presents the zuclear complex of every neurosis, 
and so we are prepared to meet with it in a not less effectual 
way in the other fields of mental life. The myth of King 
CEdipus, who kills his father and wins his mother as a wife is 
only the slightly altered presentation of the infantile wish, re- 
jected later by the opposing barriers of incest. Shakespeare’s 
tale of Hamlet rests on the same basis of an incest complex, 
though better concealed. At the time when the child is still 
ruled by the still unrepressed nuclear complex, there begins a 
very significant part of his mental activity which serves sexual 
interest. He begins to investigate the question of where chil- 
dren come from and guesses more than adults imagine of the 
true relations by deduction from the signs which he sees. 
Usually his interest in this investigation is awakened by the 
threat to his welfare through the birth of another child in the 
family, in whom at first he sees only a rival. Under the in- 
fluence of the partial impulses which are active in him he 
arrives at a number of ‘‘infantile sexual theories,’’ as that the 
same male genitals belong to both sexes, that children are 
conceived by eating and born through the opening of the in- 
testine, and that sexual intercourse is to be regarded as an 
inimical act, a sort of overpowering. 

But just the unfinished nature of his sexual constitution and 
the gaps in his knowledge brought about by the hidden condi- 
tion of the feminine sexual canal, cause the infant investigator 
to discontinue his work as a failure. The facts of this childish 
investigation itself as well as the infant sex theories created by 
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it are of determinative significance in the building of the 
child’s character, and in the content of his later neuroses. 

It is unavoidable and quite normal that the child should make 
his parents the objects of his first object-choice. But his 
4idido must not remain fixed on these first chosen objects, but 
must take them merely as a prototype and transfer from these 
to other persons in the time of definite object-choice. The 
breaking loose (Ad/dsung) of the child from his parents is 
thus a problem impossible to escape if the social virtue of the 
young individual is not to be impaired. During the time that 
the repressive activity is making its choice among the partial 
sexual impulses and later, when the influence of the parents, 
which in the most essential way has furnished the material for 
these repressions, is lessened, great problems fall to the work 
of education, which at present certainly does not always solve 
them in the most intelligent and economic way. 

Gentlemen, do not think that with these explanations of the 
sexual life and the sexual development of the child we have 
too far departed from psychoanalysis and the cure of neurotic 
disturbances. If you like, you may regard the psychoanalytic 
treatment only as a continued education for the overcoming 
of childhood-remnants (Aindheitsresten). 


FirtH LECTURE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: With the discovery of infantile sex- 
uality and the tracing back of the neurotic symptoms to erotic 
impulse-components we have arrived at several unexpected 
formulze for expressing the nature and tendencies of neurotic 
diseases. We see that the individual falls ill when in conse- 
quence of outer hindrances or inner lack of adaptability the 
satisfaction of the erotic needs in the sphere of reality is de- 
nied. We see that he then flees to sickness, in order to find 
with its help a surrogate satisfaction for that denied him. We 
recognize that the symptoms of illness contain fractions of the 
sexual activity of the individual, or his whole sexual life, and 
we find in the turning away from reality the chief tendency 
and also the chief injury of the sickness. We may guess that 
the resistance of our patients against the cure is not a simple 
one, but is composed of many motives. Not only does the 
ego of the patient strive against the giving up of the repres- 
sions by which it has changed itself from its original constitu- 
tion into its present form, but also the sexual impulses may 
not renounce their surrogate satisfaction so long as it is not 
certain that they can be offered anything better in the sphere 
of reality. 

The flight from the unsatisfying reality into what we call, 
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on account of its biologically injurious nature, disease, but 
which is never without an individual gain in pleasure for the 
patient, takes place over the path of regression, the return to 
earlier phases of the sexual life, when satisfaction was not 
lacking. This regression is seemingly a twofold one, a ¢emporal, 
in so far as the 4dido or erotic need falls back to a temporally 
earlier stage of development, and a formal, since the original 
and primitive psychic means of expression are applied to the 
expression of this need. Both sorts of regression focus in 
childhood and have their common point in the production of 
an infantile condition of sexual life. 

The deeper you penetrate into the pathogenesis of neurotic 
diseases, the more the connectiou of neuroses with other prod- 
ucts of human mentality, even the most valuable, will be re- 
vealed to you. You will be reminded that we men, with the 
high claims of our civilization and under the pressure of our 
repressions, find reality generally quite unsatisfactory and so 
keep up a life of fancy in which we love to compensate for 
what is lacking in the sphere of reality by the production of 
wish-fulfillments. In these phantasies is often contained very 
much of the particular constitutional essence of personality 
and of its tendencies, repressed in real life. The energetic 
and successful man is he who succeeds by dint of labor in 
transforming his wish fancies into reality. Where this is not 
successful in consequence of the resistance of the outer world 
and the weakness of the individual, there begins the turning 
away from reality. The individual takes refuge in his satisfy- 
ing world of fancy. Under certain favorable conditions it still 
remains possible for him to find another connecting link be- 
tween these fancies and reality, instead of permanently becom- 
ing a stranger to it through the regression into the infantile. 
If the individual who is displeased with reality is in possession 
of that artistic talent which is still a psychological riddle, he 
can transform his fancies into artistic creations. So he escapes 
the fate of a neurosis and wins back his connection with reality 
by this round-about way.’ Where this opposition to the real 
world exists, but this valuable talent fails or proves insufficient, 
it is unavoidable that the /zdzdo, following the origin of the 
fancies, succeeds by means of regression in revivifying the in- 
fantile wishes and so producing a neurosis. The neurosis 
takes, in our time, the place of the cloister, in which were 
accustomed to take refuge all those whom life had undeceived 
or who felt themselves too weak for life. Let me give at this 
point the main result at which we have arrived by the psycho- 


1Compare, Rank, Otto: Der Kiinstler, Ansadtze zu einer Sexual- 
Psychologie. 56 p. Heller & Co., Wien, 1907. 
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analytic investigation of neurotics, namely, that neuroses have 
no peculiar psychic content of their own, which is not also to 
be found in healthy states; or, as C. G. Jung has expressed it, 
neurotics fall ill of the same complexes with which we sound 
people struggle. It depends on quantitative relationships, on 
the relations of the forces wrestling with each other, whether 
the struggle leads to health, to a neurosis, or to compensatory 
over-functioning ( UVeber/eistung). 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have still withheld from you the 
most remarkable experience which corroborates our assump- 
tions of the sexual impulse-forces of neurotics. Every time 
that we treat a neurotic psychoanalytically, there occurs in 
him the so-called phenomenon of ¢ransfer (Uebertragung), 
that is, he applies to the person of the physician a great 
amount of tender emotion, often mixed with enmity, which 
has no foundation in any real relation, and must be derived in 
every respéct from the old wish-fancies of the patient which 
have become unconscious. Every fragment of his emotive 
life, which can no longer be called back into memory, is accord- 
ingly lived over by the patient in his relations to the physician, 
and only by such a living of them over in the ‘‘transfer’’ is he 
convinced of the existence and the power of these unconscious 
sexual excitations. The symptoms, which, to use a simile 
from chemistry, are the precipitates of earlier love experiences 
(in the widest sense), can only be dissolved in the higher tem- 
perature of the experience of transfer and transformed into 
other psychic products. The physician plays in this reaction, 
to use an excellent expression of S. Ferenczi,’ the réle of a 
catalytic ferment, which temporarily attracts to itself the affect 
which has become free in the course of the process. 

The study of transfer can also give you the key to the 
understanding of hypnotic suggestion, which we at first used 
with our patients as a technical means of investigation of the 
unconscious. Hypnosis showed itself at that time to be a 
therapeutic help, but a hindrance to the scientific knowledge of 
the real nature of the case, since it cleared away the psychic 
resistances from a certain field, only to pile them up in an un- 
scalable wall at the boundaries of this field. You must not 
think that the phenomenon of transfer, about which I can un- 
fortunately say only too little here, is created by the influence 
of the psychoanalytic treatment. The transfer arises sponta- 
neously in all human relations and in the relations of the patient 
to the physician; it is everywhere the especial bearer of thera- 
peutic influences, and it works the stronger the less one knows 


1S. Ferenczi: Introduction und Uebertragung. Jahrbuch f. psycho- 
anal. u. psychopath. Forschungen, Bd. I, H. 2., 1909. 
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of its presence. Accordingly psychoanalysis does not create 
it, it merely discloses it to consciousness, and avails itself of 
it, in order to direct the psychic processes to the wished for 
goal. But I cannot leave the theme of transfer without stress- 
ing the fact that this phenomenon is of decisive importance 
to convince not only the patient, but also the physician. I 
know that all my adherents were first convinced of the cor- 
rectness of my views through their experience with transfer, 
and I can very well conceive that one may not win such a 
surety of judgment so long as he makes no psychoanalysis, 
and so has not himself observed the effects of transfer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am of the opinion that there are, 
on the intellectual side, two hindrances to acknowledging the 
value of the psychoanalytic view-point: first, the fact that we 
are not accustomed to reckon with a strict determination of 
mental life, which holds without exception, and second, the 
lack of knowledge of the peculiarities through which uncon- 
scious mental processes differ from those conscious ones with 
which we are familiar. One of the most widespread resistances 
against the work of psychoanalysis with patients as with per- 
sons in health reduces to the latter of the two moments. One 
is afraid of doing harm by psychoanalysis, one is anxious about 
calling up into consciousness the repressed sexual impulses of 
the patient, as though there were danger that they could over- 
power the higher ethical strivings and rob him of his cultural 
acquisitions. One can see that the patient has sore places in 
his soul life, but one is afraid to touch them, lest his suffering 
be increased. We may use this analogy. It is, of course, 
better not to touch diseased places when one can only cause 
pain. But we know that the surgeon does not refrain from 
the investigation and reinvestigation of the seat of illness, if 
his invasion has as its aim the restoration of lasting health. 
Nobody thinks of blaming him for the unavoidable difficulties 
of the investigation or the phenomena of reaction from the 
operation, if these only accomplish their purpose, and gain for 
the patient a final cure by temporarily making his condition 
worse. The case is similar in psychoanalysis; it can lay claim 
to the same things as surgery; the increase of pain which 
takes place in the patient during the treatment is very much 
less than that which the surgeon imposes upon him, and es- 
pecially negligible in comparison with the pains of serious 
illness. But the consequence which is feared, that of a dis- 
turbance of the cultural character by the impulse which has 
been freed from repression, is wholly impossible. In relation 
to this anxiety we must consider what our experiences have 
taught us with certainty, that the somatic and mental power 
of a wish, if once its repression has not succeeded, is incom- 
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parably stronger when it is unconscious than when it is con- 
scious, so that by being made conscious it can only be weakened. 
The unconscious wish cannot be influenced, is free from all 
strivings in the contrary direction, while the conscious is in- 
hibited by those wishes which are also conscious and which 
strive against it. The work of psychoanalysis accordingly 
presents a better substitute, in the service of the highest and 
—_ valuable cultural strivings, for the repression which has 
ailed. 

Now what is the fate of the wishes which have become free 
by psychoanalysis, by what means shall they be made harmless 
for the life of the individual? There are several ways. The 
general consequence is, that the wish is consumed during the 
work by the correct mental activity of those better tendencies 
which are opposed to it. The repression is supplanted by 2 
condemnation carried through with the best means at one’s 
disposal. This is possible, since for the most part we have to 
abolish only the effects of earlier developmental stages of the 
ego. The individual for his part only repressed the useless 
impulse, because at that time he was himself still incompletely or- 
ganized and weak; in his present maturity and strength he 
can, perhaps, conquer without injury to himself that which is 
inimical to him. Asecond issue of the work of psychoanalysis 
may be that the revealed unconscious impulses can now arrive 
at those useful applications which, in the case of undisturbed 
development, they would have found earlier. The extirpation 
of the infantile wishes is not at all the ideal aim of develop- 
ment. The neurotic has lost, by his repressions, many sources 
of mental energy whose contingents would have been very 
valuable for his character building and his life activities. We 
know a far more purposive process of development, the so- 
called sublimation (Sublimirung), by which the energy of in- 
fantile wish-excitations is not secluded, but remains capable 
of application, while for the particular excitations, instead of 
becoming useless, a higher, eventually no longer sexual, goal 
is set up. Thecomponents of the sexual instinct are especially 
distinguished by such a capacity for the sublimation and ex- 
change of their sexual goal for one more remote and socially 
more valuable. To the contributions of the energy won in 
such a way for the functions of our mental life we probably 
owe the highest cultural consequences. A repression taking 
place at an early period excludes the sublimation of the re- 
pressed impulse; after the removal of the repression the way 
to sublimation is again free. 

* We must not neglect, also, to glance at the third of the 
possible issues. A certain part of the suppressed libidinous 
excitation has a right to direct satisfaction and ought to find 
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it in life. The claims of our civilization make life too hard 
for the greater part of humanity, and so further the aversion 
to reality and the origin of neuroses, without producing an 
excess of cultural gain by this excess of sexual repression. 
We ought not to go so far as to fully neglect the original 
animal part of our nature, we ought not to forget that the 
happiness of individuals cannot be dispensed with as one 
of the aims of our culture. The plasticity of the sexual- 
components, manifest in their capacity for sublimation, may 
cause a great temptation to accomplish greater culture-effects 
by a more and more far reaching sublimation. But just as 
little as with our machines we expect to change more than a 
certain fraction of the applied heat into useful mechanical 
work, just as little ought we to strive to separate the sexual 
impulse in its whole extent of energy from its peculiar goal. 
This cannot succeed, and if the narrowing of sexuality is 
pushed too far it will have all the evil effects of a robbery. 

I do not know whether you will regard the exhortation with 
which I close as a presumptuous one. I only venture the in- 
direct presentation of my conviction, if I relate an old tale, 
whose application you may make yourselves. German litera- 
ture knows a town called Schilda, to whose inhabitants were 
attributed all sorts of clever pranks. The wiseacres, so the 
story goes, had a horse, with whose powers of work they were 
well satisfied, and against whom they had only one grudge, 
that he consumed so much expensive oats. They concluded 
that by good management they would break him of this bad 
habit, by cutting down his rations by several stalks each day, 
until he had learned to do without them altogether. Things 
went finely for a while, the horse was weaned to one stalk a 
day, and on the next day he would at last work without 
fodder. On the morning of this day the malicious horse was 
found dead; the citizens of Schilda could not understand why 
he had died. We should be inclined to believe that the horse 
had starved, and that without a certain ration of oats no work 
could be expected from an animal. 

I thank you for calling me here to speak, and for the 
attention which you have given me. 
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THE ASS®CIATION METHOD’ 


By PROFESSOR CARL, G. JUNG 


Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was honored with the in- 
vitation from Clark University to lecture before this esteemed 
assemblage, a wish was at the same time expressed that I 
should speak about my methods of work, and especially about 
the psychology of childhood. I hope to accomplish this task in 
the following manner: 

In my first lecture I shall try to present to you the view 
points of my association methods; in my second lecture I shall 
discuss the significance of the familiar constellations; while in 
my third lecture I shall enter more fully into the psychology 
of the child. 

I might easily confine myself exclusively to my theoretical 
views, but I believe that it will be better to illustrate my lectures 
with as many practical examples as possible. We shall there- 
fore occupy ourselves first with the method of association, a 
method which has been of valuable assistance to me both prac- 
tically and theoretically. The association method in vogue in 
psychology, as well as its history, is of. course, so familiar to 
you that there is no need to speak of it. For practical pur- 
poses I make use of the following formulary: 

head . pride . salt 
green . tocook . new 
water* ink . custom 
to sin . an . to pra 
long . toswim . foolish 
ship voyage mphlet 
26. blue . despise 

lamp . finger 

to sin expensive 

bread 

tich 

tree 

to prick 

pity 

yellow 

mountain 

to die 


1 Lectures delivered at the celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the opening of Clark University, September, 1909; translated from 
the German by Dr. A. A. Brill, of New York. / 
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55- child 71. flower 86. false 
56. to take care 72. to beat 87. anxiety 
57. lead pencil 73. box . to kiss 
58. sad 74. wild 89. bride 
59. plum 75. family go. pure 
60. to marry 76. to wash gt. door 
61. house 77. cow 92. to choose 
62. dear 78. friend 93- hay 
63. glass 79. luck 94. contented 
to quarrel 80. lie 95- ridicule 
65. fur 81. deportment 96. to sleep 
66. big 82. narrow 97- month 
67. carrot 83. brother . nice 
to paint 84. to fear 99. woman 
69. part 85. stork Too. to abuse 
7o. ald 


This formulary has been constructed after many years of ex- 
perience. The words are chosen and partially arranged in such 


~.a manner as to strike easily almost all complexes of practical 


occurrence. As shown by the above formulary there is a reg- 
ular mixing of the grammatical qualities of the words. This, 
too, has its definite reasons.’ 
Before the experiment begins the test person receives the 
following instruction: ‘‘Answeras quickly as possible the first 
~word that occurs to your mind,” This instruction is so simple 
that it can easily be followed by anybody. ‘The work itself, 
moreover, appears extremely easy, so that it might be expected 
that any one could accomplish it with the greatest facility and 
promptitude. But contrary to expectation the behavior is 
quite different. 


An Example of a Normal Reaction Type 


acti 
Stimulus word Reaction Reproduction 
Unit 0.2 second 
head 9 foot part of the body 
green II blouse 
water | 14 clear light 
to sing / 6 children 
dead II do not like 
long 6 short I, tall 
ship 7 | forth 
to pay 9 | bills 
window 9 room 
friendly 10 |~ children 
table 9 chair room 
to ask Io | all kinds 
cold warm 


1The selection of these stimulus words was naturally made for the 
German language only, and would probably have to be considerably 
changed for the English language. 
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An Example of Normal Reaction Type—Cont. 


Reaction 
Stimulus word Time Reaction Reproduction 
Unit 0.2 second 
stem 6 flower 
to dance 9 like 
lake 8 Zurich 
sick 8 sister 
pride 6 people 
to cook 7 woman 
ink 5 black 
angry 10 children people 
needle 9 to prick 
to swim 10 healthy 
voyage 9 England 
blue Io pretty like 
lamp 6 light 
to sin 8 much people 
bread 10 good like, necessary 
rich 9 nice 
tree 6 green 
to prick 9 need 
An Example of an Hysterical Reaction Type 
Stimulus Reaction 
weed Time Reaction Reproduction 
Unit 0.2 second 
needle 7 to sew 
to swim 9 water ship 
voyage 35 to ride, motion, voyager 
blue Io color 
lamp 7 to burn 
to sin 22 this idea is totally strange 
to me, I do not recog- 
nize it 
bread be) to eat 
rich t 50 money, I don’t know possession 
brown 6 nature green 
to prick 9 needle 
pity 12 feeling 
yellow 2 color 
mountain high 
to die 8 to perish 
salt 15 salty (laughs) I don’t 
know NaCl 
new 15 old as an opposite 
custom 10 good barbaric 
to pray 12 Deity 
money Io wealth 
foolish 12 narrow minded, restricted| ? 
pamphlet 10 paper 


* Denot i derstanding. { Denotes repetition of the stimulus words. 
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An Example of an Hysterical Reaction Type—Cont. 


Stimulus 
word 


Reaction 
Time 
Unit 0.2 second 


Reaction 


Reproduction 


despise 
finger 
dear 


bird 
to fall 


book 
unjust 
frog 

to part 
hunger 
white 


child 


to take care 
lead pencil 


sad 


plum 


to marry 


27 


that is a complicated, too 
foolish 

hand, not only hand, but 
also foot, a joint, mem- 
ber, extremity 

to pay (laughs) 


I will say mo 


more, what do you 
mean by fall? 


what does part mean? 

to eat 

color, everything possi- 
ble, light 

little, I 
bébé 


id not hear well, 


attention 

to draw, everything pos- 
sible can be drawn 

to weep, that is not al- 
ways the case 

toeat a plum, pluck what 
do you mean by it? Is 
that symbolic? 

how can you? reunion, 
union 


to be 


fruit 
union 
alliance 


The following curves illustrate the course of the reaction time 


in an association experiment in four normal test persons. 


The 


length of each column denotes the length of the reaction time. 
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The illustrations below (pp. 224 ff.) show the course of the 
reaction time in hysterical individuals. The light cross-hatched 
columns denote the locations where the test person was unable 
to react (so-called failures). 

The first thing that strikes us is the fact that many test per- 
sons show a marked prolongation of the reaction time. This 
would make us thifk at first of intellectu ificulties, — 
wrongly, however, as we are often dealing with very intelligent 
persons of fluent speech. The explanation lies rather in the 
emotions. In order to understend-the matter comprehensively 
we must bear in mind that-the-association experiments-cannot 
deal with a se separated psychie-function, for-any- psychic.occur- 
ence is never a thing in-itself, but is always the-resultant.of 


the entire psychological past. The association uation experiment, too, 
is not merely a separated word 


densed actions, situations, and things. When I present a word 
to the test person which denotes an action it is the same as 


—_— 


or do in this situation?”’ If I.were.a magician I hou 

cause the situation corresponding to the stimulus word to ap- 
pear in reality and placing the test person in its midst, I should 
then study his manner of reaction. The result of my stimulus 
words would thus undoubtedly approach infinitely nearer per- 
fection. But as we are not magicians we must be contented 
with the linguistic substitutes for reality; at the same time we 
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must not forget that the stimulus word will as a rule always 
conjure up its corresponding situation. It all depends on how 
the test person reacts to this situation. The situation ‘‘bride’’ 
or ‘‘bridegroom’’ will not evoke a simple reaction in a young 
lady; but the reaction will be deeply influenced by the provoked 
strong feeling tones, the more so if the experimenter be a man. 
It thus happens that the test person is often unable to react 
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quickly and smoothly to all stimulus words. In reality, too, 
there are certain stimulus words which denote actions, situa- 
tions, or things, about which the test person cannot think 
quickly and surely, and this fact is shown in the association 
experiments. The example which I have just presented shows 
an abundance of long reaction times and other disturbances. 
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In this case the reaction to the stimulus word is in some way 
impeded, that is, the adaptation to the stimulus word is dis- 
turbed. The stimulus words are therefore merely a part of 
reality acting upon us; indeed, a person who shows such dis- 
turbances tothe stimulus words, is in a certain sense really but 
imperfectly adapted to reality. Disease is an imperfect adapta- 
tion; hence in this case we are dealing with something morbid 


20 


in the psyche,—with something which is either temporary or 
persistently pathological, that is, we are dealing with a psy- 
choneurosis, with a functional disturbance of the mind. his 
rule, however, as we shall see later, is not without its ex- 
ceptions, 

Let us in the first place continue the discussion concerning 
the prolonged reaction time. It often happens that the test 
person actually does of know what to answer to the stimulus 
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word. ‘The test person waives any reaction; for the moment 
he totally fails to obey the original instructions, and shows 
himself incapable of adapting himself to the experimenter. If 
this phenomenon occurs frequently in an experiment it signifies 
a higher degree of disturbance in adjustment. I call attention 
to the fact that it is quite indifferent what reason the test per- 
son gives for the refusal. Some find that too many ideas 
suddenly occur to them, others, that not enough ideas come to 
their minds. In most cases, however, the difficulties first per- 
ceived are so deterrent that they actually give up the whole 
reaction. The following example shows a case of hysteria with 
many failures of reaction: 


Reaction 
Time Reproduction 


Unito.2 second 


to sing nice 

dead awfal 

long* the time, the journey 
ship t . 
to pay mon 
big iad 
friendly a man 
to cook soup 
ink black or blue 
angry 
needle to sew 
lamp light 
to sin 
bread to eat 

rich * + good, convenient 
yellow 
mountain 
to die 
salt tT 
new 
custom t 
to pray 
money t to buy, one is able 
pamphlet to write 

to despise t people 

finger t 
dear thing 

bird sings or flies 


*Donates misunderstanding. t Denotes repetition of the stimulus words. 


In example 3 we find a characteristic phenomenon. The test 
person is not content with the requirements of the instruction, 
that is, she is not satisfied with one word but reacts with many 
words. She apparently does more and better than the instruc- 
tion requires, but in so doing she does not fulfill the require- 
ments of the instruction. ‘Thus she reacts:—custom—good— 
barbaric ; foolish—narrow minded—restricted; family—big— 
small—everything possible. 


? 
? 
high 
human 
+ 
bad 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
color 
+ 
+ 
+ 
good, nice 
of. 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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These examples show in the first place that many other words 
connect themselves with the reaction word. The test person 
is unable to suppress the ideas which subsequently occur to 
also pursues.a-eertain tendéfcy which 
perhaps is more distinctly expressed in the following reaction: 
new—old—as an opposite. The addition of ‘‘as an opposite’ 
denotes that the test person has the desire to add j 


tendéticy is also shown 


in the following reaction: finger—not only hand, also foot—a 
limb—member—extremity. 

Here we have a whole series of supplements. It seems as if 
the reaction were not sufficient for the test person, as if some- 
thing else must always be added, as if what has been already said 
were incorrect or in some way imperfect. This feeling we may 
with Janet designate as the ‘sentiment d’incomplétude,’ which by 
no means explains everything. I enter somewhat deeper into 
this phenomenon because it is quite frequently encountered in 
neurotic individuals. Indeed it is not merely a small and un- 
important subsidiary manifestation in an insignificant experi- 
ment, but rather an elemental and universal manifestation 
which otherwise plays a réle in the psychic life of neurotics. 

With his desire to supplement the test person betrays a ten- 
dency to give the experimenter more than he wants, he even 
exerts the greatest efforts to seek further mental occurrences 
in order finally to discover something quite satisfactory. (If we 
translate this elementary observation into the psychology of 
everyday life, it signifies that the test person has a tendency 
cgnstantly to give to others more feeling than is required and 
igxpected. ) According to Freud, this is a sign of a reinforced 

ject-libido, that is, it is a compensation for on Taner unsatis- 

/ faction and voidness of feeling. In thiselementary observation 

we therefore see.one-of the-main qualities of hysterics, namely, 
the tendency to-allow themselves to be carried away by every- 
thing, to attach themselves enthusiastically to” everything, 
and to always promise too much and hence do little. Pa- 
tients having this symptom, in my experience, are always 
hard to deal with; at first they are enthusiastically enraptured 
with the physician, for a time going so far as to accept every- 
thing blindly; but they soon merge into just as blind a resist- 
ance against the physician, thus rendering any educative 
influence absolutely impossible. 

- We see therefore in this phenomenon the expression of a ten- 
dency to give more than the instruction demands and expects. 


This tendency betrays itself also in other failures to follow the 


instruction: 
to quarrel—angry—different things—I always quarrel at 
home; 
to marry—how can you marry?—reunion—union; 
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plum—to eat—to pluck—what do you mean by it?—is it 
symbolic? 
to sin—this idea is quite strange to me, I do not recognize it} 
These reactions show that the test person gets away alto- 
gether from the situation of the experiment. For the instruc/ 
tion demands that he should answer only the word which)-~--" 
next occurs to him. Here we find that the stimulus word 
apparently act with excessive strength, that they are taken as } 
if they were direct personal questions. The test person | 
entirely forgets that we deal with mere words which stand in 
print before us, and seeks in them a personal meaning; he 
tries to divine them and defend himself against them, thus 
altogether forgetting the instructions. . 
| This elementary observation depicts another common pecu- 
liarity of hysterics, namely, that of taking everything person- 
ally, of never being able to remain objective, and of allowing /_— 
themselves to be carried away by momentary impressions; 
this again shows the characteristics of the enhanced object- 


libido. 

Another sign of impeded adaptation is the.often.occurring + 
repetitions of the~stimulus words: The test persons repeat the 
stimulus word as if they Wad fiot heard or understood it dis- 
tinctly. They repeat it just as we repeat a difficult question 
in order better to grasp it before answering. This same ten- 
dency is shown in the experiment. The questions are repeated 
because the stimulus words act on hysterical individuals almost ~ 
like difficult and personal questions. In principle it is the 
same phenomenon as the subsequent completion of the re- 
action. 

In many experiments we observe that the same reaction 
constantly reappears to the most varied stimulus words. These, 
words seem to possess a special reproduction tendency, and it\ 
is very interesting to examine their relationship to the test 
person. For example, I have observed a case in which the 
patient repeated the word ‘‘short’’ a great many times and / 
often in places where it had no meaning. The test person | 
could not directly state the reason for the repetition of the \ 
word ‘‘short.’’ From experience I knew that such predicates 
always relate either to the test person himself or to the person 
nearest to him. I assumed that in this word ‘‘short’’ he 
designated himself, and that in this way he helped to express 
something very painful to him. ‘The test person is of very 
small stature. He is the youngest of four brothers, who in 
contrast to him are all tall. He was always the ‘‘child’’ in 
the family, he’ was nicknamed ‘‘Short’’ and was treated by 
all as the ‘‘little one.’’ This resulted in a total loss of self- 
confidence. Although he was intelligent, and despite long 
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study, he could not decide to present himself for examination; 
he finally became impotent, and merged into a psychosis in 
which, whenever he was alone, he took delight in walking 
about in his room on his toes in order to appear taller. The 
word ‘‘short,’’ therefore, signified to him a great many pain- 
ful experiences. This is usually the case with the repeated 
words; they always contain something very important for the 
individual psychology of the test person. a 

The signs thus far depicted are not found arbitrarily spread 
throughout the whole experiment, but only in very definite 
locations; namely, in those stimulus words which strike 
against special emotionally accentuated complexes. This fact 
is the foundation of the so-called ‘‘diagnosis of facts’’ ( Zat- 
bestandsdiagnostik),; that is, of the method employed to dis- 
cover by means of an association experiment, the culprit 
among a number of persons suspected of acrime. That this 
is possible I should like to demonstrate briefly in a concrete 
case. 

On the 6th of February, 1908, our supervisor reported to 
me that a nurse complained to her of having been robbed 
during the forenoon of the previous day. The facts were as 
follows: The nurse kept her money, amounting to 70 francs, 
in a pocketbook which she had placed in her cupboard where 
she also kept her clothes. The cupboard contained two com- 
partments, of which one belonged to the nurse who was robbed, 
and the other to the head nurse. These two nurses and a 

/third one, who was an intimate friend of the head nurse, slept 
/ in the same room where the cupboard was. ‘The room was in 
‘ a section which was regularly occupied in common by six 
nurses who had free access to this room. Given such a state 
of affairs it is not to be wondered that the supervisor shrugged 
her shoulders when I asked her whom she most suspected. 

Further investigation showed that on the morning of the 
theft the above-mentioned friend of the head nurse was slightly 
indisposed and remained in bed in the room the whole morn- 
ing. Hence, following the indications of the plaintiff, the 
theft could have taken place only in the afternoon. Of the 
other four nurses upon whom suspicion could fall, there was 
only one who regularly attended to the cleaning of the room 
in question, while the remaining three had nothing to do in 
this room, nor was it shown that any of them had spent any 
time there on the previous day. 

It was therefore natural that these last three nurses should 
be regarded for the time being as less implicated, and I there- 
fore began by subjecting the first three to the experiment. 

From the particulars of the case, I also knew that the cup- 
board was locked but that the key was kept not far away in a 
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very conspicuous place, that on opening the cupboard the first 
thing to be seen was a fur ornament (boa), and, moreover, 
that the pocketbook was between the linen in an incon- 
spicuous place. The pocketbook was of dark reddish leather, 
and contained the following objects: one 50 franc banknote, 


one 20 franc piece, some centimes, one small silver watch / 


chain, one stencil used in the insane asylum to mark the 
kitchen utensils, and one small receipt from Dosenbach’s | 
shoeshop in Zirich. 

Besides the plaintiff and the guilty one, only the head nurse 
knew the exact particulars of the deed, for as soon as the 
former missed her money she immediately asked the head 
nurse to help her find it, thus the head nurse had been able to 
learn the smallest details, which naturally rendered the ex- 
periment still more difficult, for she was precisely the one 
most suspected. The conditions for the experiment were bet- 
ter for the others, since they knew nothing concerning the 
particulars of the deed, and some not even that a crime had 
been committed. As critical stimulus words I selected the 
name of the robbed nurse, plus the following words: cup- 
board, door, open, key, yesterday, banknote, gold, 70, 50, 20, 
money, watch, pocketbook, chain, silver, to hide, fur, dark 
reddish, leather, centimes, stencil, receipt, Dosenbach. Be- 
sides these words which referred directly to the deed, I took. 
also the following, which had a special affective value: theft, 
to take, to steal, suspicion, blame, court, police, to lie, to fear, 
to discover, to arrest, innocent. 

The objection i is often made to the last species of words that 
they may produce a strong affective resentment even in inno- 
cent persons, and for that reason one cannot attribute to them / 
any comparative value. Nevertheless, it may always be ques-/ 
tioned whether the affective resentment of an innocent person/ 
will have the same effect on the association as that of a guilt 
one, and that question can only be authoritatively answere 
by experience. Until the contrary shall be demonstrated,/I 
maintain that even words of the above mentioned type may 
profitably be used: 

I then distributed these critical words among twice as many 
indifferent stimulus words in such a manner that each critical 
word was followed by two indifferent ones. As a rule it is 
well to follow up the critical words by indifferent words in 
order that the action of the first may be clearly distinguished. 
But one may also follow up one critical word by another, es- 
pecially if one wishes to bring into relief the action of the 
second. ‘Thus I placed together ‘‘darkish red’’ and ‘‘leather,’’ 
and ‘‘chain’’ and ‘‘silver.’’ . 

After this preparatory work I undertook the experiment 
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with the three above mentioned nurses. As examinations of 
this kind can be rendered into a foreign tongue only with the 
greatest difficulty, I will content myself with presenting the 
general results, and with giving some examples. I first under- 
took the experiment with the friend of the head nurse, and 
judging by the circumstances she appeared only slightly 
moved. ‘The head nurse was next examined; she showed 
marked excitement, her pulse being 120 per minute immedi- 
ately after the experiment. The last to be examined was the 
nurse who attended to the cleaning of the room in which the 
theft occurred. She was the most tranquil of the three; she 
displayed but little embarrassment, and only in the course of 
the experiment did it occur to her that she was suspected of 
stealing, a fact which manifestly disturbed her towards the end 
of the experiment. 

The general impression from the examination spoke strongly 
against the head nurse. It seemed to me that she evinced a 
very ‘‘suspicious,’’ or I might almost say, ‘‘impudent’’ coun- 
tenance. With the definite idea of finding in her the guilty 
one I set about adding up the results. 

One can make use of many special methods of computing, 
but they are not all equally good and equally exact. (One 
must always resort to calculation, as appearances are enor- 
mously deceptive.) The method which is most to be recom- 
mended is that of the probable average of the reaction time. 
It shows at a glance the difficulties which the person in the 
experiment had to overcome in the reaction. 

The technique of this calculation is very simple. The prob- 
able average is the middle number of the various reaction times 
arranged in a series. The reaction times are, for example,’ 
placed in the following manner: 5,5,5,7,7,7,7, 8,9,9,9, 12, 13, 
14. The number found in the middle (8) is the probable 
average of this series. Following the order of the experiment, 
I shall denote the friend of the head nurse by the letter A, the 
head nurse by B, and the third nurse by C. 

The probable averages of the reaction are: 


A B Cc 
10.0 12.0 13.5 


No conclusions can be drawn from this result. But the 
average reaction times calculated separately for the indifferent 
reactions, for the critical, and for those immediately following 
the critical (post-critical) are more interesting. 

From this example we see that whereas A has the shortest 
reaction time for the indifferent reactions, she shows in com- 


1 Reaction times are always given in fifths of a second. 
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The Probable Average of the Reaction Time 


for B 


Indifferent reactions ‘ 12.0 


Critical reactions . 15-0 


Post-critical reactions . é ‘ " , 13-0 


parison to the other two persons of the experiment, the longest 
time for the critical reactions. 

The difference between the reaction times, let us say between 
the indifferent and the critical, is 6 for A, 2 for B, and 3 for C, 
that is, it is more than double for A when compared with the 
other two persons. 

In the same way we can calculate how many complex indi- 
cators there are on an average for the indifferent, critical, etc., 
reactions. 


The Average Complex Indicators for each Reaction 


for A B Cc 


Indifferent reactions 0.6 0.9 0.8 
Critical reactions ‘ ‘ 2.3 0.9 3.2 


Post critical reactions 0.6 1.0 0.8 


The difference between the indifferent and critical reactions 
for A=o0.7, for B=o0, for C=o0.4. A is again the highest. 

Another question to consider is, in what special way do the 
imperfect reactions behave? 

The result for A = 34%, for B= 28%, and for C= 30%. 

Here, too, A reaches the highest value, and in this, I believe, 
we see the characteristic moment of the guilt-complex in A. 
I am, however, unable to explain here circumstantially the 
reasons why I maintain that memory errors are related to an 
emotional complex, as this would lead me beyond the limits of 
the present work. I therefore refer the reader to my work 
‘*Ueber die Reproductionsstorrungen im Associationsexperiment’ 
(IX Beitrag der Diegnost. Associat. Studien). 

As it often happens that an association of strong feeling tone 
produces in the experiment a perseveration, with the result that 
not only the critical association, but also two or three successive 
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associations are imperfectly reproduced, it will be very interest- 
ing for our cases to see how many imperfect reproductions are 
so arranged in the series. The result of computation shows 
that the imperfect reproductions thus arranged in series are 
for A 64.7%, for B 55.5%, and for C 30.0%. 

Again we find that A has the greatest percentage. To be 
sure this may partially depend on the fact that A also possesses 
the greatest number of imperfect reproductions. Given a 
small quantity of reactions it is usual that the greater the total 
number of the same the more imperfect reactions will occur in 
groups. But in order that this should be probable it could not 
occur in so great a measure as in our case, where on the other 
hand B and C have not a much smaller number of imperfect 
reactions when compared to A. It is significant that C with 
her slight emotions during the experiment shows the minimum 
of imperfect reproductions arranged in series. 

As imperfect reproductions are also complex indicators, it is 
necessary to see how they distribute themselves in respect to 
the indifferent, critical, etc., reactions. 


Imperfect Reproductions which occur 


A 


Indifferent reactions Io 12 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Critical reactions 19 9 12 


Post-critical reactions . 5 7 7 


It is hardly necessary to bring into prominence the differences 
between the indifferent and the critical reactions of the various 
subjects as shown by the resulting numbers of the table. In 
this respect, too, A occupies first place. 

Naturally, here, too, there is a probability that the greater 
the quantity of the imperfect reproductions the greater is their 
number in the critical reactions. If we suppose that the im- 
perfect reproductions are distributed regularly and without 
choice among all the reactions there will be a greater number 
of them for A (in comparison to B and C) even as reactions to 
critical words, since A has the greater number of imperfect 
reproductions. Admitting such a uniform distribution of the 
imperfect reproductions, it is easy to calculate how many we 
ought to expect to belong to each individual kind of reaction. 

From this calculation it appears that the disturbances of re- 
productions which concern the critical reactions for A surpass 
by far the expected, for C they are 0.9 higher than the ex- 
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Imperfect Reproductions 


Which may be expected Which really occur 


Indifferent 
Reactions 
Critical 

Reactions 

Post-critical 
Reactions 

Indifferent 
Reactions 
Critical 

Reactions 
Post-critical 
Reactions 


I2. 


g-2 10.3 


9-9 | 7 


pected, while for B the real number is less than the one 
expected. 

All this points to the fact that in the subject A the critical 
stimulus words acted with the greatest intensity, and hence 
the greatest suspicion falls on A. Practically one may venture 
to designate such a subject ds probably guilty. The same 
evening A made a complete confession of the theft, and thus 
the success of the experiment was confirmed. 

I maintain that such a result should be of scientific interest 
and worthy of consideration. There is much in experimental 
psychology which is less useful than the material treated in 
this work. Putting aside altogether the theoretical interest, 
we have in this case something that is not to be despised from 
a practical point of view, to wit, we have brought to light the 
culpable affair in a much easier and shorter way than is cus- 
tomary. What has been possible once or twice ought to be 
possible again in other cases, and it is well worth while to in- 
vestigate the means of rendering the method increasingly 
capable of rapid and sure results. 

a his applicability of the experiment shows it possible to 
strike a concealed (indeed an unconscious) complex by means 
of a stimulgus word; and conversely we may assume with great 
certainty that behind a reaction which shows a complex indi- 
cator there is a hidden complex, even though the test person 
strongly denies it. One must get rid of the idea that educated 
and intelligent test persons are able to see and admit their own 
complexes. Every human mind contains much that is unac- 
knowledged and hence unconscious as such; and no one can 
boast that he stands completely above his complexes. Those 
who persist in maintaining it do not see the spectacles which 
they wear on their noses. 


It has long been thought that the association experiment 
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enables one to distinguish certain intellectual types. 
not the case. The experiment does not give.us-emy 
Only into the 
emotionat processes. To be sure we.can erect certain t types of 
reaction; they are not, however, based on intellectual peculiari- 
ties, but depend entirely on the proportionate emotional state. 
Educated test persons usually show superficial and linguisti- 
cally deep rooted associations, whereas the uneducated form 
more valuable associations and often of ingenious significance. 
This behavior would be paradoxical from an intellectual view- 
point. The meaningful associations of the uneducated are not 
really the product of intellectual thinking, but are simply the 
results of a special emotional state. The whole thing is more 
important to the uneducated, his emotion is greater and for 
that reason he pays more attention to the experiment than the 
educated person, and that is why his associations are more sig- 
nifféant. { Aside from the types determined by education we 
hdve to consider three principal individual types: 

1. An objective type with undisturbed reactions. 

2. A-so-called complex type with many disturbances in the 


That is 


fexperiment occasioned by the constellation of a complex. 
ff f 3. Aso-called definition- -type. This type consists in the 


’ fact that the reaction always gives an explanation or a defini- 
tion of the content of the stimulus word; ¢. g.-: 
apple,—a tree-fruit; 
table,—a piece of household Reneibuee: 
to promenade,—an activity; 
father,—chief of the family. 
This type is chiefly found in stupid persons, and it is therefore 
quite usual in imbecility. But it can also be found in persons 
ho are not really stupid, but who do not wish 40 be taken as 
Pewpi Thus a young student from whom associations were 
taken by an older intelligent woman student reacted altogether 
with definitions. The test person was of the opinion that it 
was an examination in intelligence, and therefore directed 
most of his attention to the significance of the stimulus words; 
his associations, therefore, looked like those of an idiot. Not 
all idiots, however, react with definitions; probably only those 
so react who would like to appear smarter than they are, that 
is, those to whom their stupidity is painful. I designate this 
widespread complex as ‘‘intelligence-complex.’’ A normal 
test person reacts in a most overdrawn manner as follows: 
anxiety—heart anguish; 
to kiss—love’s unfolding; 
to kiss—perception of friendship. 
This type gives a constrained and unnatural impression. 
The test persons wish to be more than a” are, they wish to 
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exert more influence than they really have. Hence we see 
that persons with an intelligence complex are usually not nat- 
ural and unconstrained; that they are always somewhat un- 
natural,and flowery; they show a predilection for complicated 
foreign words, high sounding quotations, and other intellectual 
ornaments. In this way they wish to influence their fellow 
beings, they wish to impress others with their apparent educa- 
tion and intelligence, and thus to compensate for the painful 
feeling of stupidity. The definition type is closely related to 
the predicate type, or to express it more precisely, to the 
predicate type expressing personal judgment ( Wertpradtkat- 
typus). For example: flower—pretty; 

money—convenient; 

animal—ugly; 

knife—dangerous; 

death—ghastly. 
In the definition type the intellectual significance of the stim- 
ulus word is rendered prominent, while in the predicate type 
it is its emotional significance. ‘There are predicate types which 
are altogether overdrawn where there appear reactions like the 
following: 


piano—horrible; 


to sing—heavenly; 
mother—ardently loved; 
father—something good, nice, holy. 

In the definition type an absolute intellectual make-up is 
manifested or rather simulated, but here there is a very emo- 
tional one. Yet, just as the definition type really conceals a 
lack of intelligence so the excessive emotional expression con- 
ceals or overcompensates an emotional deficiency. This conclu- 
sion is very interestingly illustrated by the following discovery: 
—On investigating the influence of the familiar milieus on the 
association type it was found that young_indiyiduals seldom 
possess a predicate type, but that on the other hand, the 
predicate type“increases in frequency with the advancing age. 
In women the increase of the predicate type begins a little after 
the 40th year, and in men after the 60th. That is the precise 
time when, owing to the deficiency of sexuality, there actually 
occurs considerable emotional loss. If a test person evinces a 
distinct predicate type it may always be inferred that a marked - 
internal emotional deficiency is thereby compensated. Still 
one cannot reason conversely, namely that an inner emotional 
deficiency must produce a predicate type, no more than that 
idiocy directly produces a definition type. A predicate type 
can also betray itself through the external behavior, as, for ex-, 
ample, through a particular affectation, enthusiastic exclama- 
tions, an embellished behavior, and the constrained sounding 
language so often observed in society. 
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The complex type shows no particular tendency except the 
concealment of a complex, whereas the definition and predicate 
types betray a positive tendency to exert in some way a definite 
influence on the experimenter. But whereas the definition 
type tends to bring to light its intelligence, the predicate type 
displays its emotion. I need hardly add of what importance 
such determinations are for the diagnosis of character. 

After finishing an association experiment I usually add 
another experiment of a different kind, the so-called repsoduction. 
I repeat the same stimulus words and ask the test persons 
whether they still remember their former reactions. In many 
instances the memory fails, and as experience shows, these 
locations are stimulus words which touched an emotionally 
accentuated complex, or stimulus words immediately follow- 
ing such critical words. 

This phenomenon has been designated as paradoxical and 
contrary to all experience. For it is known that emotionally 
accentuated things are better retained in memory than indif- 
ferent things. This is quite true, but it does not hold for the 
linguistic expression of an emotionally accentuated content. 
On the contrary one very easily forgets what he has said under 
emotion, one is even apt to contradict himself about it. Indeed 
the efficacy of cross-examinations in court depends on this fact. 
The reproduction method therefore serves to render still more 
prominent the complex stimulus. In normal persons we usually 
find a limited number of false reproductions, seldom more than 
10-20%, while in abnormal persons, especially in hysterics, we 
often find from 20-40% of false reproductions. The reproduc- 
tion certainty is therefore in certain cases a measure for the 
emotivity of the test person. 


By far the larger number of neurotics show a pronounced 
tendency to cover up their intimate affairs in impenetrable 
darkness, even from the doctor, so that the doctor finds it very 
difficult to form a proper picture of the patient’s psychology. In 
such cases I am greatly assisted by the association experiment. 
When the experiment is finished I first look over the general 
course of the reaction times. I see a great many very pro- 
longed times which in itself means that the patient can only 
adjust himself with difficulty, that his psychological functions 
proceed with marked internal frictions, with resistances. By 
far the greater number of neurotics react only under great and 
hence very distinct resistances, there are, however, cases in 
which the average reaction times are as short as in the normal 
and in whom the other complex indicators are lacking, but 
who, despite that fact, undoubtedly present neurotic symptoms. 
These rare cases are especially found among very intelligent 
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and educated chronic patients who after many years of practice 
have learned to control their outward behavior and therefore 
outwardly display very little if anything of their neuroses. On 
superficial observation they can be taken as normal, yet in 
some places they show disturbances which betray the repressed 
complex. 

After examining the reaction times I turn my attention to, 
the type of the association to ascertain with what type la 
dealing. If it is a predicate type I draw the conclusions which 
I have detailed above; if it is a complex type I try to ascertain 
the nature of the complex. With the necessary experience one 
can readily emancipate himself from the test person’s state- 
ments and almost without any previous knowledge of the test 
persons it is possible under certain circumstances to read the 
most intimate complexes from the results of the experiment. 
I at first look for the reproduction words and put them to- 
gether, and I then look for the stimulus words which show the 
greatest disturbances. In many cases a mere assortment of 
these words suffices to show the complex. In some cases it is 
necessary to put a question here and there. It will be best to 
illustrate this with a concrete example : 

It concerns an educated woman of 30 years who has been 
married for three years. After her marriage she suffers from 
episodic excitements in which she is violently jealous of her hus- 
band. The marriage is a happy one in every other respect and 
it should be noted that the husband gives no cause for the 
jealousy. ‘The patient is sure that she loves him and that her 
excited states are groundless. She cannot imagine whence these 
excited states originate, and feels quite perplexed over them. 
It is to be noted that the patient is a catholic and has been 
brought up religiously, while her husband is a protestant. 
This difference of religion did not admittedly play any part. A 
more thorough anamnesis showed the existence of an extreme 
prudishness. Thus, for example, no one was allowed to talk 
in the patient’s presence about her sister’s childbirth, because 
the sexual moment suggested therein caused her the greatest 
excitement. She always undressed in the adjoining room and 
never in her husband’s presence, etc. At the age of 27 she 
was supposed to have had no idea how children were born. 
The associations gave the results shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


The blue columns represent failures of reproductions, the 
green ones represent repetitions of stimulus words, and the 
yellow columns show those associations in which the patient 
either laughed or made mistakes, using many instead of one 
word. The height of th mums represent the length of the 
reaction time. 
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The stimulus words characterized by marked disturbances 
are the following: yellow, to pray, to separate, to marry, to 
quarrel, old, family, happiness, false, fear, to kiss, bride, to 
choose, contented. The strongest disturbances are found in 
the following stimulus words: fo pray, to marry, happiness, 
false, fear, and contented. ‘These words, therefore, seemingly 
strike the complex above all. The conclusion that can be 
drawn from this is that she is not indifferent to the fact that 
her husband is a protestant, for she again thinks of praying, 
that there is something wrong with marriage, that she is false, 
that is, she entertains fancies of faithlessness, she is afraid (of 
the husband? of the future?), she is not contented with her 
choice (to choose) and she thinks of separation. The patient 
therefore has a separation complex for she is very discontented 
with her married life. When I told her this result she was 
affected and at first attempted to deny it, then to mince over 
it, but finally she admitted everything I said and added still 
more. She reproduced a large number of fancies of faithless- 
ness, reproaches against her husband, etc. Her prudishness 
and jealousy were merely a projection of her own sexual wishes on 
her husband. Because she was faithless in her fancies and did 
not admit it to herself she was jealous of her husband. 


It is impossible in a lecture to give a review of all the possi- 
ble uses of the association experiment. I must confent myself 
with having demonstrated to you at least some of its chief 
uses. 


LECTURE II 
THE FAMILIAR CONSTELLATIONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen: As you have seen, there are mani- 
fold ways in which the association experiment may be em- 
ployed in practical psychology. I should like to speak to you 

, to-day about another utilization of this experiment which is 
x primarily of only theoretical signi . My pupil, Miss 
/ \_-Biirst, thé following research: she has applied 
/~\ the association experiment to 24 families, consisting altogether 
j of 100 test persons; the resulting material amounted to 2,200 
associations. This material was elaborated in the following 
manner: Fifteen separate groups were formed according to 
logical-linguistic standards, and the associations were arranged 
as follows: 
Husband Wife Difference 
I. Co-ordination 6.5 0.5 
II. Sub and supraordination 
III, Contrast - 
IV. Predicate expressing a personal 
judgment 
V. Simple predicate 
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Husband Wife Difference 
Relations of the verb to the sub- 
ject or complement 

. Designation of time, etc. 

. Definition 

. Coexistence 

. Identity 

- Motor-speech combination 

. Composition of words 
Completion of words 

. Clang associations 

. Defective reactions 


Total, 


173-5 
— = 11.5 
Average difference 15 


As can be seen from this example, I utilize the difference to 
show the degree of the analogy. In order to find a base for 
the total resemblance I have calculated the differences among 
all of Miss Fiirst’s test persons not related among themselves 
by comparing every female test person with all the other un- 
related females; the same has been done for the male test 
persons. 

The most marked difference is found in those cases where 
the two test persons compared have no associative quality in 
common. All the groups are calculated in percentages, the 
greatest difference possible being 4°° =13.3 %. 

I. The average difference of male unrelated test persons is 
5-9%, and that of females of the same group is 6%. 

II. The average difference between male related test per- 
sons is 4.1%, and that between female related test persons is 
3.8%. From these numbers we see that relatives show a 
tendency to agreement in the reaction type. 

III. Difference between fathers and children = 4.2. 

mothers ‘ = 3.5. 

The reaction types of children come nearer to the type of 
the mother than to the father. 

IV. Difference between fathers and their sons= 3.1. 

daughters = 4. 9. 
mothers ‘ sons = 4.7. 

V. Difference between brothers = 4.7. 

sisters =5.1. 

If the married sisters are omitted from the comparison we 
get the following result : 

Difference of unmarried sisters = 3.8. 

These observations show distinctly that marriage destroys 
more or less the original agreement, as the husband belongs to 
a different type. 

The difference between unmarried brothers=4.8. 


ce 


VI 
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Marriage seems to exert no influence on the association 
forms in man. Nevertheless, the material which we have at 


our disposal is not as yet enough to allow us to draw definite 
conclusions. 


VI. The difference between husband and wife= 4.7. 

This number, however, sums up very inadequately the differ- 
ent values; that is, there are some cases which show a marked 
difference and some which show a marked agreement. 

The description in curves of the different results follows. 

In the curves here reproduced I have marked above the 
number of associations of each quality in percentages. The 
Roman letters written below the diagram designate the forms 
of association indicated in the above tables (see above). 
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Curve A. father; 


mother; +++-+-+daughter. 
I. Assoc. by co-ordination; II. sub and supraordination; III. con- 
trast, etc. (See above table.) 
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Curve A. The father (continued line) shows an objective 
type, while the mother and daughter show the pure predicate 
type with a pronounced subjective tendency. 


j 


Www & X XO AD XV Xv 


Curve B. —— husband; 


Curve B. The husband and wife agree well in the predicate 
objective type, the predicate subjective being somewhat more 
numerous in the wife. 


xX N XD XV XV 
Curve C. father; Ist daughter; ++-+-+ 2nd daughter. 


Curve C. A very nice agreement between a father and his 
two daughters. 


wife. 
“is 
TA 
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Curve D. single sister; -- married sister. 


Curve D. Two sisters living together. The dotted line 
represents the married sister. 


A 


Curve E. husband; 


Curve E. Husband and wife. The wife is a sister of the 
two women of curve D. She approaches very closely to the 


type of her husband. Her curve is the direct opposite of that 
of her sisters. 


The similarity of the associations is often very extraordinary. 


I will reproduce here the associations of a mother and her 
daughter. 


Stimulus Word Mother Daughter 

to pay attention diligent pupil pupil 
command of God Moses 
child father and mother 
God father 
bulbous root bulbous root 
many persons 5 persons 

strange traveller traveller 

brother dear to me dear 

to kiss mother mother 
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Stimulus word Mother Daughter 
burn great pain painful 
door wide big 
hay dry dry 
month many days 31 days 
air cool moist 
coal sooty black 


fruit sweet sweet Sf 


merry happy child child 


One might indeed think that in this experiment, where full 
scope is given to chance, individuality would become a factor 
of the utmost importance, and that therefore one might expect 
a very great diversity and lawlessness of associations. But as 
we see the opposite is the case. Thus the daughter lives con- 
tently in the same circle of ideas as her mother, not only in 
her thought but in her form of expression; indeed, she even 
uses the same words. What seems more flighty, more incon- 
stant, and more lawless than a fancy, a rapidly passing thought? 
It is not, however, lawless, and not free, but closely determined 
within the limits of the milieu. If, therefore, even the super- 
ficial and manifestly most flighty formations of the intellect are 
altogether subject to the milieu-constellation, what should we 
expect for the more important conditions of the mind, for the 
emotions, wishes, hopes, and intentions? Let us consider a 
concrete example,—the curve A. (See above.) 

The mother is 45 years old and the daughter 16 years. Both 
have a very distinct predicate type expressing personal judg- 
ment, and differ from the father in the most striking manner. 
The father is a drunkard and a demoralized creature. We 
can thus readily understand that his wife perceives an emo- 
tional voidness which she naturally betrays by her enhanced 
predicate type. The same causes cannot, however, operate in 
the daughter, for in the first place she is not married toa 
drunkard, and secondly life with all its hopes still lies before 
her. It is distinctly unnatural for the daughter to show an ex- 
treme predicate sxpressing~personal judgment. She re- 
sponds to the stimuli of the environment just Tike her mother. 
But whereas in the mother the formation is in a way a natural 
consequence of her unhappy condition of life, this condition is 
entirely lacking in the daughter. The daughter simply imi- 
tates the mother; she merely appears like the mother. Let us 
consider what this can signify for a young girl. If a young 
girl reacts to the world like an old woman disappointed in life 
this at once shows unnaturalness and constraint. But more 
serious consequences are possible. As you know the predicate 
type is a manifestation of intensive emotions; emotions are 
always involved. Thus we cannot prevent ourselves from 
answering at least inwardly to the feelings and passions of our 
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nearest environment; we allow ourselves to be infected and 
carried away by it. Originally the affects and their physical 
manifestations had a biological significance; 7. ¢., they were a 
protective mechanism for the individual and the whole herd. 
If we manifest emotions we can with certainty expect to receive 
emotions in return. That is the sense of the predicate type. 
What the 45-year-old woman lacks in emotions; 7. e., in love 
in her marriage relations she seeks to obtain from the outside, 
and it is for that reason that she is an ardent participant in the 
Christian Science meetings. If the daughter imitates this sit- 
uation she does the same thing as her mother, she seeks to 
obtain emotions from the outside. But for a girl of 16 such an 
emotional state is to say the least quite dangerous; like her 
mother she reacts to her environment as a sufferer soliciting 
sympathy. Such an emotional state is no longer dangerous in 
the mother, but for obvious reasons it is quite dangerous in 
the daughter. Once freed from her father and mother she will 
be like her mother; 7. e., she will be a suffering woman craving 
for inner gratification. She will thus be exposed to the great- 
est danger of falling a victim to brutality and of marrying a 
brute and inebriate like her father. 

This consideration seems to me to be of importance for the 
conception of the influence of environment and education. 
The example shows what passes over from the mother to the 
child. It is not the good and pious precepts, nor is it any other 
inculcation of pedagogic truths that have a moulding influence 
upon the character of the developing child, but what most in- 
fluences him is the peculiarly affective state which is totally 
unknown to his parents and educators. The concealed discord 
between the parents, the secret worry, the repressed hidden 
wishes, all these produce in the individual a certain affective 
state with its objective signs which slowly but surely, though 
unconsciously, works its way into the child’s mind, producing 
therein the same conditions and hence the same reactions to 
external stimuli. We know that association with mournful 
and melancholic persons will depress us, too. A restless and 
nervous individual infects his surroundings with unrest and 
dissatisfaction, a grumbler, with his discontent, etc. If grown- 
up persons are so sensitive to such surrounding influences we 
certainly ought to expect more of this in the child whose mind 
is as soft and plastic as wax. The father and mother impress 
deeply into the child’s mind the seal of their personality, the 
more sensitive and mouldable the child the deeper is the im- 
pression. Thus even things that are never spoken about are 
reflected in the child. The child imitates the gesture, and just 
as the gesture of the parent is the expression of an emotional 
state, so in turn the gesture gradually produces in the child a 
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similar feeling, as it feels itself, so to speak, into the gesture. 
Just as the parents adapt themselves to the world so does the 
child. At the age of puberty when it begins to free itself from 
the spell of the family, it enters into life with so to say a sur- 
face of fracture entirely in keeping with that of the father and 
mother. The frequent and often very deep depressions of pu- 
berty emanate from this; they are symptoms which are rooted 
in the difficulty of new adjustment. The youthful person at 
first tries to separate himself as much as possible from his 
family, he may even estrange himself from it, but inwardly this 
only ties him the more firmly to the parental image. I recall 
the case of a young neurotic who ran away from his parents, 
he was strange and almost hostile to them, but he admitted to 
me that he possessed a special sanctum; it was a strong box 
containing his old childhood books, old dried flowers, stones, 
and even small bottles of water from the well at his home and 
from a river along which he walked with his parents, etc. 

The first attempts to assume friendship and love are con- 
stellated in the strongest manner possible by the relation to 
parents, and here one can usually observe how powerful are 
the influences of the familiar constellations. It is not rare, 
é. g., for a healthy man whose mother was hysterical to marry 
a hysterical, or for the daughter of an alcoholic to choose an 
alcoholic for her husband. I was once consulted by an intel- 
ligent and educated young woman of 26 who suffered from a 
peculiar symptom. She thought that her eyes now and then 
took on a strange expression which exerted a disagreeable in- 
fluence on men. If she then looked at a gentleman he became 
embarrassed, turned away and said something rapidly to his 
neighbor, at which both were either embarrassed or inclined 
to laugh. ‘The patient was convinced that her look excited in- 
decent thoughts in the men. It was impossible to convince 
her of the falsity of her conviction. This symptom immediately 
aroused in me the suspicion that I dealt with a case of paranoia 
rather than with a neurosis. But as was shown only three 
days later by the further course of the treatment, I was mis- 
taken, for the symptom promptly disappeared after it had been 
explained by analysis. It originated in the following manner: 
The lady had a lover who deserted her in a very striking manner. 
She felt utterly forsaken, she withdrew from all society and pleas- 
ure, and entertained suicidal ideas. In her seclusion there accu- 
mulated unadmitted and repressed erotic wishes which she 
unconsciously projected on men whenever she was in their 
company. This gave rise to her conviction that her look excited 
erotic wishes in men. Further investigation showed that her 
deserting lover was alunatic, which she did not apparently ob- 
serve. I expressed my surprise at her unsuitable choice and added 
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that she must have had a certain predilection for loving mentally 
abnormal persons. This she denied, stating that she had once 
before been engaged to be married to a normal man. He, too, 
deserted her; and on further investigation it was found that he, 
too, had been in an insane asylum shortly before,—another luna- 
tic! This seemed to me to confirm with sufficient certainty my 
belief that she had an unconscious tendency to choose insane 
persons. Whence originated this strange taste? Her father was 
an eccentric character, and in later years entirely estranged from 
his family. Her whole love had therefore been turned away from 
her father to a brother 8 years her senior ; him she loved and hon- 
ored as a father, and this brother became hopelessly insane at the 
ageof14. That was apparently the model from which the pa- 
tient could never free herself, after which she chose her lovers, 
and through which she had to become unhappy. Her neurosis 
which gave the impression of insanity probably originated 
from this infantile model. We must take into consideration 
that we are dealing in this case with a highly educated and 
intelligent lady who did not pass carelessly over her mental 
experiences, who indeed reflected much over her unhappiness 
without, however, having any idea whence her misfortune 
originated. 

These are things which inwardly appeal to us as matter of 
course, and it is for this reason that we do not see them but 
attribute everything to the so-called congenital character. I 
could cite any number of examples of this kind. Every 
patient furnishes contributions to this subject of the determi- 
nation of destiny through the influence of the familiar milieus. 

e see how the constellation of the infantile 


choices o cootaaiia and matrimonial failures can be traced 
to this constellation. There are, however, cases where the 
profession has been happily chosen, where the husband or 
wife leaves nothing to be desired, and where still the person 
does not feel well but works and lives under constant diffi- 
culties. Such cases often appear in the guise of chronic 
neurasthenia. Here the difficulty is due to the fact that the 
mind is unconsciously split into two parts of divergent ten- 
dencies which are impeding each other; one part lives with 
the husband or with the profession, while the other lives un- 
consciously in the past with the father or mother. I have 
treated a lady who, after suffering many years from a severe 
neurosis, merged into a dementia precox. The neurotic 
affection began with her marriage. This lady’s husband was 
kind, educated, well to do, and in every respect suitable for 
her; his character showed nothing that would in any way in- 
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terfere with a happy marriage. Despite that the marriage 
was an unhappy one merely because the wife was neurotic and 
therefore prevented all congenial companionship. 

The important heuristic axiom of every psychanalysis reads 
as follows: Jf a neurosis springs up in a person this neurosis 
Contains the counter-argument against the relationship of the 

tient to the personality with which he ts most intimately con- 
nected. If the husband has a neurosis the neurogi¢ thus 
loudly proclaims that he has intensive resistances and contrary 
tendencies against his wife, and if the wife has a neurosis the 
wife has a tendency which diverges from her husband. If the 
person is unmarried the neurosis is then directed against the 
lover or the sweetheart or against the parents. Every neu- 
rotic naturally strives against this relentless formulation of the 
content of his neurosis, and he often refuses to recognize it 
at any cost, but still it is always justified. To be sure the con- 
flict is not on the surface but must generally be revealed 
through a painstaking psychanalysis. 

The history of our patient reads as follows : 

The father had a powerful personality. She was his favorite 
daughter and entertained for hini a boundless veneration. At 
the age of 17 she for the first time fell in love with a young 
man. At that time she had twice the same dream, the im- 
pression of which never left her in all her later years; she 
even imputed to it a mystic significance and often recalled it 
with religious dread. In the dream she saw a tall, masculine 
figure with a very beautiful white beard; at this sight she 
was permeated with a feeling of awe and delight as if she ex- 
perienced the presence of God himself. This dream made the 
deepest impression on her, and she was constrained to think of 
it again and again. The love affair of that period proved to 
be one of little warmth and was soon given up. Later the 
patient married her present husband. Though she loved her hus- 
band she was led continually to compare him with her deceased 
father; this comparison always proved unfavorable to her hus- 
band. Whatever the husband said, intended, or did, was 
subjected to this standard and always with the same result: 
‘* My father would have done all this better and differently.’’ 
Our patient’s life with her husband was not happy, she could 
neither respect nor love him sufficiently; she was inwardly 
dissatisfied and unsatiated. She gradually evinced a fervent 
piety, and at the same time there appeared a violent hysteri- 
cal affection. She began by going into raptures now over this 
and now over that clergyman, she was looking everywhere for 
a spiritual friend, and estranged herself more and more from 
her husband. The mental trouble made itself manifest after 
about a decade. In her diseased state she refused to have 
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anything to do with her husband and child; she imagined 
herself pregnant by another man. In brief, the resistances 
against her husband which hitherto had been laboriously re- 
pressed came out quite openly, and among other things mani- 
fested themselves in insults of the gravest kind directed against 
her husband. 

In this case we see how a neurosis appeared, as it were at 
the moment of marriage, 7. ¢., this neurosis expresses the coun- 
ter-argument against the husband. What is the counter-argu- 
ment? The counter-argument is the father of the patient, for 
she verified daily her belief that her husband was not equal to 
her father. When the patient first fell in love there also ap- 
peared a symptom in the form of a very impressive visionary 
dream. She saw the man with the very beautiful white 
beard. Who was this man? On directing her attention to 
the beautiful white beard she immediately recognized the 
phantom. It was of course her father. Thus every time the 
patient merged into a love affair the picture of the father in- 
opportunely appeared and prevented her from adjusting her- 
self psychologically to her husband. 

I purposely chose this case as an illustration because it is 
simple, obvious, and quite typical of many marriages which 
are crippled through the neurosis of the wife. The unhappi- 
ness always lies in a too firm attachment to the parents. The 
offspring remains in the infantile relations. We can find here 
one of the most important tasks of pedagogy, namely, the 
solution of the problem how to fréé the growing individual 
from his unconscious attachments to the influences of the in- 
fantile milieu, in such a manner that he may retain whatever 
there is in it that is suitable and reject whatever is unsuitable. 
To solve this difficult question on the part of the child seems 
to me impossible at present. We know as yet too little about 
the child’s emotional processes. The first and only real con- 
tribution to the literature on this subject has in fact appeared 
during the present year. It is the analysis of a five-year-old 
boy published by Freud. 

The difficulties on the part of the child are very great. 
They should not, however, be so great on the part of the 
parents. In many ways the parents could manage more care- 
fully and more indulgently the love of children. The sins 
committed against favorite children by the undue love of the 
parents could perhaps be avoided through a wider knowledge 
of the child’s mind. For many reasons I find it impossible to 
tell you anything of general validity concerning the bringing 
up of children as it is affected by this problem. We are as 
yet very far from general prescriptions and rules; arestill in the 
realm of casuistry. Unfortunately our knowledge of the finer 
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mental processes in the child is so meagre that we are after all 
not in any position to say where the greater trouble lies, 
whether in the parents, in the child, or in the conception of 
the milieu. Only psychanalyses of the kind that Professor 
Freud has published in our Jahrbuch, 1909, will help us out of 
this difficulty. Such comprehensive and profound observations 
should act as a strong inducement to all teachers to occupy 
themselves with Freud’s psychology. This psychology offers 
more for practical pedagogy than the physiological psychology 
of the present. 


LECTURE III 


EXPERIENCES CONCERNING THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF THE CHILD 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In the last lecture we have seen 
how important for later life are the emotional processes of 
childhood. In to-day’s lecture I should like to give you some 
insight into the psychic the child through the analysis 
of a 4-year-old girl, It js much to be regretted that there are 

oubtless few among you who have had opportunity to read 
the analysis of ‘‘ Little John’’ (A/einer Hans), which has been 
published by Freud during the current year.’ I should prop- 
erly begin by giving you the content of that analysis, so that 
you might be in a position to compare for yourselves the results 
of Freud with those obtained by me, and to observe the marked, 
even astonishing, similarity between the unconscious creations 
of the two children. Without a knowledge of the funda- 
mental analysis of Freud, much in the report of the following 
case will appear to you strange, incomprehensible, and per- 
haps unacceptable. I beg you, however, to defer final judg- ° 
ment and to enter upon the consideration of these new subjects 
with a kindly disposition, for such pioneer work in virgin soil 
requires not only the greatest patience on the part of the in- 
vestigator, but also the unprejudiced attention of his audience. 
Because the Freudian investigations apparently involve an 
indelicate discussion of the most intimate secrets of sexuality 
many people have had a feeling of repulsion and have there- 
fore rejected everything as a matter of course without any real 
proof. This, unfortunately, has almost always been the fate 
of Frend’s doctrines until now. One must not come to the 
consideration of these matters with the firm conviction that 
they do not exist, else it may easily come to pass that for the 
prejudiced they really do not exist. One should perhaps for the 
moment assume the author’s point of view and investigate 
these phenomena under his guidance. In this way only can 
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the correctness or incorrectness of our observations be affirmed. 
We may err, as all human beings err. But the continual 
holding up to us of our mistakes,—perhaps they are worse 
than mistakes,—does not help us to see things more distinctly. 
We should prefer to see wherein we err. That should be 
shown to us in our own sphere of experience. Thus far, how- 
ever, no one has succeeded in meeting us on our own ground, 
and in giving us a different conception of the things which we 
ourselves see. We must still complain that our critics are per- 
sisting in complete ignorance and without the slightest notion 
about the matters in question. The only reason for this is 
that our critics have never taken the trouble to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with our method; had they done this they 
would have understood us. 

The little girl to whose sagacity and intellectual vivacity we 
are indebted for the following observations is a healthy, lively 
child of emotional temperament. - She has never been seriously 
ill, and never, even in the realm of the nervous system, had 
there been observed any symptoms prior to this investigation. 
In the report which will now follow we shall have to waive a 
connected description, for it is made up of anecdotes which 
treat of one out of a whole cycle of similar experiences, and 
which cannot, therefore, be arranged scientifically and sys- 
tematically, but must rather be described somewhat in the 
form of a story. This manner of description we cannot as yet 
dispense with in our analytic psychology, for we are still far 
from being able in all cases to separate with unerring certainty 
the curious from the typical. 


When the little daughter, whom we will call Anna, was 
about 3 years old, she once had the following conversation 
with her grandmother: 

Anna: ‘‘Grandma, why have you such withered eyes?’’ 

Grandma: ‘‘Because I am old?’’ 

A. ‘But you will become young again.’’ 

G. ‘‘No, do you know, I shall become older and older, 
and then I shall die.’’ 

A. ‘‘Well, and then?’’ 

G. ‘‘Then I shall become an angel.’’ 

A. ‘And then will you again become a little child ?’’ 

The child found here a welcome opportunity for the provi- 
sional solution of a problem. For some time before she had 
been in the habit of asking her mother whether she would ever 
have a living doll, a little child, a little brother. This nat- 
urally included the question as to the origin of children. As 
such questions appeared only spontaneously and indirectly, 
the parents attached no significance to them, but received 
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them as lightly and in appearance as facetiously as the child 
seemed to ask them. Thus she once received from her father 
the amusing information that children are brought by the 
stork. Anna had already heard somewhere a more serious 
version, namely, that children are little angels living in heaven 
and are brought from heaven by thestork. This theory seems 
to have become the starting point for the investigating activ- 
ity of the little one. From the conversation with the grand- 
mother it could be seen that this theory was capable of wide 
application, namely, it not only solved in a comforting manner 
the painful idea of parting and dying, but at the same time it 
solved satisfactorily the riddle of the origin of children. Such 
solutions which kill at least two birds with one stone were 
formerly tenaciously adhered to in science, and even in the 
child they cannot be made retrograde without some shock. 
Just as was the birth of a little sister the turning point in 
the history of ‘‘little John,’’ so it was in this case the birth of 
a brother, which happened when Anna had reached the age 
of 4 years. The pregnancy of the mother apparently remained 
unnoticed; 7. ¢., the child never expressed herself on this 
subject. On the evening before the childbirth when the labor 
pains began to manifest themselves in the mother, the child 
was in her father’s room. He took her on his knee and said, 
‘*Tell me, what would you say if you should get a little brother 
to-night ?’’ ‘‘I would kill it,’’ was the prompt answer. The 
expression ‘‘to kill’’ looks very serious, but in reality it is 
quite harmless, for ‘‘to kill’’ and ‘‘to die’ in child language 
signify only to remove either in the active or in the passive 
sense, as has already been pointed out a number of times by 
Freud. ‘‘To kill’’ as used by the child is a harmless word, 
especially so when we know that the child uses the word ‘‘kill’’ 
quite promiscuously for all possible kinds of destruction, re- 
moval, demolition, etc. It is, nevertheless, worth while to 
note this tendency (see the analysis of K/einer Hans, p. 5). 
The childbirth occurred early in the morning in the presence 
of a physician and a midwife. When all remnants of the 
birth, including some blood traces, were cleaned up, the father 
entered the room where the little one slept. She awoke as he 
entered. He imparted to her the news of the advent of a little 
brother which she took with surprise and strained facial ex- 
pression. ‘The father took her in his arms and carried her into 
the confinement chamber. She first threw a rapid glance at 
her somewhat pale mother and then displayed something like 
a mixture of despair and suspicion as if thinking, ‘‘Now what 
else is going to happen? (Father’simpression.) She displayed 
hardly any pleasure at the sight of the new arrival, so that 
the cool reception she gave it caused general disappointment. 
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During the forenoon she kept very noticeably away from her 
mother ; this was the more striking as she was usually much 
attached to her mother. But once when her mother was alone 
she ran into the room, embraced her and said, ‘‘Well, aren’t 
you going to dienow?’’ This explains a part of the conflict in 
the child’s psyche. Though the stork theory was never really 
taken seriously, she accepted the fruitful re-birth hypothesis, 
according to which a person by dying assisted a child into life. 
Accordingly the mother, too, must die; why, then, should the 
newborn child, against whom she already felt childish jealousy, 
cause her pleasure? It was for this reason that she had to 
ascertain in a favorable moment whether the mother was to 
die, or rather was moved to express the hope that she would 
not die. 

With this happy issue, however, the re-birth theory sustained 
a severe shock. How was it possible now to explain the birth 
of her little brother and the origin of children in general? 
There still remained the stork theory which, though never 
expressly rejected, had been implicitly waived through the 
assumption of the re-birth theory. The explanations next at- 
tempted unfortunately remained hidden from the parents as 
the child stayed a few weeks with her grandmother. From 
the grandmother’s report we learned that the stork theory was 
often discussed, and it was naturally re-enforced by the concur- 
rence of those about her. 

When Anna returned to her parents she again on meeting her 
mother evinced the same mixture of despair and suspicion 
which she had displayed after the birth. The impression, 
though inexplicable, was quite unmistakable to both parents. 
Her behavior towards thé baby was very nice. During her 
absence a nurse had come into the house who, on account of 
her uniform made a deep impression on Anna; to be sure, the 
impression at first was quite unfavorable as she evinced the 
greatest hostility to her. Thus nothing could induce her to 
allow herself to be undressed and put to sleep by this nurse. 
Whence this resistance originated was soon shown in an angry 
scene near the cradle of the little brother in which Anna 
shouted at the nurse, ‘‘This is not your little brother, it is 
mine!’’ Gradually, however, she became reconciled to the 
nurse and began to play nurse herself, she had to have her 
white cap and apron and ‘‘nursed’’ now her little brother and 
now her doll. 

In contrast to her former mood she became unmistakably 
mournful and dreamy. She often sat for a long time under the 
table singing and rhyming stories which were partially incom- 
prehensible but sometimes contained the ‘‘nurse’’ theme (‘‘I 
am a nurse of the green cross’’). Some of the stories, how- 
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ever, distinctly showed a painful feeling striving for expres- 
sion. 

Here we meet with a new and important feature in the little 
one’s life, that is, we meet with reveries, tendencies towards 
the composition of poetry, and melancholic attacks.; All these 
things which we are wont first to encounter at a later period 
of life, at a time when the youthful person is preparing to sever 
the family tie and to enter independently upon life, but is still 
held back by an inward, painful feeling of homesickness and 
the warmth of the parental hearth. At that time the youth 
begins to replace his longing with poetic fancies in order to 
compensate for the deficiency., To approximate the psychol- 
ogy of a four-year-old child to that of the age of puberty will 
at first sight seem paradoxical, the relationship lies, however, 
not in the age but rather in the mechanism, The elegiac rev- 
eries express the fact that a part of that love which formerly 
belonged and should belong to a real object is now introverted, 
that is, it is turned inward into the subject and there produces 
an increased imaginative activity. What is the origin of this 
introversion? Is it a psychological manifestation peculiar to 
this age, or does it owe its origin-to a conflict? 

This is explained in the following occurrence. It often hap- 
pened that Anna was disobedient to her mother, she was in- 
solent, saying, ‘‘I am going back to grandma.’’ 

Mother: ‘‘ But I shall be sad when you leave me.’’ 

Anna: ‘‘Oh, but you have the little brother.’’ 

The effect which this produced on the mother shows what 
the little one was really aiming at with her threats to go away 
again; she apparently wished to hear what her mother would 
say to her proposal, that is, to see what attitude her mother 
would actually assume to her, whether her little brother had 
not crowded her out altogether from her mother’s favor. One 
must, however, give no credence to this little trickster. For 
the child could readily see and feel that despite the existence 
of the little brother there was nothing essentially lacking for 
her in her mother’s love. The reproach to which she subjects 
her mother is therefore unjustified and to the trained ear this 
is betrayed by a slightly affected tone. Such a tone if unmis- 
takable, shows that it does not expect to be taken seriously 
and hence it obtrudes itselfre-enforced. The reproach as such 
must also not have been taken seriously by the mother for it 
was only the forerunner of other and this time more serious 
resistances. Not long after the previously reported conversa- 
tion the following scene took place : 

Mother: ‘‘Come, we are going into the garden now!’’ 

Anna: ‘‘ You are lying, take care if you are not telling the 
truth,”’ 
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M. ‘‘ What are you thinking of? I always tell the truth.’’ 

A. ‘‘No, you are not telling the truth.’’ 

M. ‘‘ You will soon see that I am telling the truth; we are 
going into the garden now.”’ 

A. ‘‘Indeed, is that true? Isthat really true? Are you 
not lying ?’’ 

Scenes of this kind were repeated a number of times. This 
time the tone was more rude and more penetrating, and at the 
same time the accent on the word ‘‘lie’’ betrayed something 
special which the parents did not understand; indeed, at first 
they attributed too little significance to the spontaneous utter- 
ances of the child. Inthis they merely did what education 
usually does with official sanction. One usually pays little 
heed to children in every stage of life; in all essential matters, 
they are treated as not responsible, and in all unessential mat- 
ters, they are trained with an automatic precision. 

Under resistances there always lies a question, a conflict, of 
which we hear at later times and on other occasions. But 
usually one forgets to connect the thing heard with the resist- 
ances. Thus, on another occasion Anna put to her mother the 
following difficult questions : 

Anna: ‘‘I should like to become a nurse when I grow big, 
—why did you not become a nurse?”’ 

Mother: ‘‘ Why, as I have become a mother I have chil- 
dren to nurse anyway.”’ 

A. (Reflecting) ‘‘ Indeed, shall I be a different woman 
from you, and shall I still speak to you?”’ 

The mother’s answer again shows whither the child's ques- 
tion was really directed. Apparently Anna, too, would like to 
have a child to ‘‘nurse’’ just as the nurse has. Where the 
nurse got the little child is quite clear. Anna, too, could get 
a child in the same way if she were big. Why did not the 
mother become such a plain nurse, that is to say, how did she 
get a child if not in the same way as the nurse? Like the 
nurse, Anna, too, could get a child, but how that fact might 
be changed in the future or how she might come to resemble 
her mother in respect to getting children is not clear to her. 
From this resulted the thoughtful question, ‘* Indeed, shall I 
be a different woman from you? Shall I be different in every 
respect?’’ The stork theory evidently had come to naught, 
the dying theory met a similar fate; hence she now thinks one 
may get a child in the same way, as, for example, the nurse 
got hers. She, too, could get one in this natural way, but 
how about the mother who is no nurse and still has children? 
Looking at the matter at this point of view, Anna asks: ‘‘ Why 
did you not become a nurse?’’ namely, ‘‘why have you not 
got your child in the natural way?’’ This peculiar indirect 
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manner of questioning is typical, and evidently corresponds 
with the child’s hazy grasp of the problem, unless we assume 
acertain diplomatic uncertainty prompted by a desire toevade di- 
rect questioning. We shall later find an illustration of this possi- 
bility. Anna is evidently confronted with the question ‘‘ where 
does the child come from?’’ The stork did not bring it; mother 
did not die; nor did mother get it in the same way as the 
nurse. She has, however, asked this question before and re- 
ceived the information from her father that the stork brings 
children; this is positively untrue, she can never be deceived 
on this point. Accordingly, papa and mama and all the others 
lie. This readily explains her suspicion at the childbirth and 
her discrediting of her mother. But it also explains another 
point, namely, the elegiac reveries which we have attributed 
to a partial introversion. We know now from what real ob- 
ject love had to be taken and introverted to no purpose, namely, 
it had to be taken from the parents who deceived her and re- 
fused to tell her the truth. (What must this be which cannot 
be uttered? What is going on here?) Such were the paren- 
thetic questions of the child, and the answer was: Evidently 
this must be something to be concealed, perhaps something 
dangerous. Attempts to make her talk and to draw out the 
truth by means of (insidious) questions were futile, she ex- 
erted resistance against resistance, and the introversion of love 
began. It is evident that the capacity for sublimation in a 4- 
year-old child is still too slightly developed to be capable of per- 
forming more than symptomatic services. The mind, there- 
fore, depends on another compensation, namely, it resorts to 
one of the relinquished infantile devices for securing love by 
force, the most preferred is that of crying and calling the 
mother at night. This has been diligently practised and ex- 
hausted during her first year. It now returns and correspond- 
ing to the period of life it has become well determined and 
equipped with recent impressions. It was just after the earth- 
quakes in Messina, and this event was discussed at the table. 
Anna was extremely interested in everything, she repeatedly 
asked her grandma to relate to her how the earth shook, how the 
houses were demolished and many people lost theirlives. After 
this she had nocturnal fears, she could not remain alone, her 
mother was forced to go to her and stay with her; otherwise 
she feared that an earthquake would appear, that the house 
would fall and kill her. During the day, too, she was much 
occupied with such thoughts. While walking with her mother 
she annoyed her with such questions as, ‘‘ Will the house be 
standing when we return home? Are you sure there is no 
earthquake at home? Will papa still be living?’’ About 
every stone lying in the road she asked whether it was from an 
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earthquake. A new building was a house destroyed by the 
earthquake, etc. She finally even cried out frequently at night 
that the earthquake was coming and that she heard the thun- 
der. In the evening she had to be solemnly assured that 
there was no earthquake coming. 

Many means of calming her were tried, thus she was told, 
for example, that earthquakes only exist where there are vol- 
canoes. But then she had to be satisfied that the mountains 
surrounding the city were not volcanoes. This reasoning 
gradually caused in the child an eager desire for learning, 
strong but quite unnatural for her age, which manifested itself 
in her requiring that all the geological atlases and text-books 
should be brought her from her father’s library. For hours 
she rummaged through these works looking for pictures of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, and asking questions continually. 
We are here confronted by an energetic effort to sublimate the 
fear into an eager desire for learning, which at this age made 
a decidedly premature exaction; but, as in many a gifted child 
which suffers from precisely the same difficulty, many effects 
of this immature sublimation were surely not to her advantage. 
For, by favoring sublimation at this age one merely enforces a 
fragment of neurosis. The root of the eager desire for learning 
is the fear and the fear is the expression of a converted libido ; 
that is, it is the expression of an introversion which henceforth 
becomes neurotic, which at this age is neither necessary nor favor- 
able for the development of the child. 

Whither this eager desire for learning was ultimately directed 
is explained by a series of questions which arose almost daily. 
‘*Why is Sophie (a younger sister) younger than I?’’ ‘‘Where 
was Freddy (the little brother) before? Was he in heaven? 
What was he doing there? Why did he come down just now, 
why not before? 

This state of affairs induced the father to decide that the 
mother should tell the child when occasion offered the truth 
concerning the origin of the little brother. ‘This having been 
done Anna soon thereafter asked about the stork. Her mother 
told her that the story of the stork was not true, but that 
Freddy grew up in his mother like the flowers in a plant. At 
first he was very little, and then he became bigger and bigger 
just like a plant. She listened attentively without the slightest 
surprise, and then asked, ‘‘But did he come out all by himself?’ 

Mother: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Anna: ‘‘But he cannot walk !’’ 

Sophie: ‘‘Then he crawled out.”’ 

Anna, overhearing her little sister’s answer,—‘'Is there a 
hole here? (pointing to the breast) or did he come out of the 
mouth? Who came out of the nurse?’ She then interrupted 
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herself and exclaimed, ‘‘No, no, the stork brought little brother 
down from heaven.’’ She soon left the subject and again 
wished to see pictures of volcanoes. During the evening fol- 
lowing this conversation she was calm. The sudden explana- 
tion produced in the child a whole series of ideas, which 
manifested themselves in certain questions. Unexpected per- 
spectives were opened; she rapidly approached the main problem, 
namely, the question, ‘‘ Where did the child come out?’ Was it 
rom a hole in the breast or from the mouth? Both suppositions 
are entirely qualified to form acceptable theories. We even 
meet with recently married women who still entertain the theory 
of the hole in the abdominal wall or of the Czesarean section; 
this is supposed to betray a very curious form of innocence. 
But asa matter of fact it is not innocence, as we are always 
dealing in such cases with infantile sexual activities, which in 
later life have brought the vias naturales into ill repute. 

It may be asked where the child got the absurd idea that 
there is a hole in the breast, or that the birth takes place 
through the mouth. Why did she not select one of the natural 
openings existing in the abdomen from which things come out 
daily? The explanation is simple. Very shortly before, our 
little one had invited some educational criticism on her mother’s 
part by a heightened interest in both abdominal openings with 
their remarkable products,—an interest not always in accord 
with the requirements of cleanliness and decorum. Then for 
the first time she became acquainted with the exceptional laws 
of these bodily regions and, being a sensitive child, she soon 
learned that there was something here to be tabooed. This 
region, therefore, must not be referred to. Anna had simply 
shown herself docile and had so adjusted herself to the cultural 
demands that she thought (at least spoke) of the simplest 
things last. The incorrect theories substituted for correct laws 
persisted for years until brusque explanations came from with- 
out. It is, therefore, no wonder that such theories, the forming 
of and adherence to which are favored even by parents and 
educators should later become determinants of important symp- 
toms in a neurosis, or of delusions in a psychosis, just as I 
have shown that in dementia przecox' what has existed in the 
mind for years always remains somewhere, though it may be 
hidden under compensations seemingly of a different kind. 

But even before this question, whence the child really comes 
out, was settled, a new problem obtruded itself; viz., the chil- 
dren come out of the mother, but how is it with the nurse? 


1Jung: The Psychology of Dementia Precox, translated by Peter- 
son and Brill. Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Monograph 
Series, No. 3. 
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Did some one come out also in this case? This question was 
followed by the remark, ‘‘No, no, the stork brought down the 
little brother from heaven.’’ What is there peculiar about the 
fact that nobody came out of the nurse? We recall that Anna 
identified herself with the nurse and planned to become a nurse 
later, for,—she, too, would like to have a child, and she could 
have one as well as the nurse. But now when it is known that 
the little brother grew in mama, how is it now? 

This disquieting question is averted by a quick return to the 
stork-angel theory which has never been really believed and 
which after a few trials is at last definitely abandoned. Two 
questions, however, remain in the air. The first reads as fol- 
lows: Where does the child come out? The second, a consid- 
erably more difficult one, reads: How does it happen that 
mama has children while the nurse and the servants do not? 
All these questions did not at first manifest themselves. 

On the day following the explanation while at dinner, Anna 
spontaneously remarked: ‘‘My brother is in Italy, and has a 
house of cloth and glass, but it does not tumble down.’’ 

In this case as in the others it was impossible to ask for an 
explanation; the resistances were too great and Anna could not 
be drawn into conversation. This former, officious and pretty 


explanation is very significant. For some three months the 
two sisters had been building a stereotyped fanciful conception 
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of a ‘‘big brother.’’ This brother knows everything, he can do 
and has everything, he has been and is in every place where the 
children are not; he is owner of great cows, oxen, horses, dogs; 
everthing is his, etc. Each sister has such a ‘‘big brother.’’ 
We must not look far for the origin of this fancy; the model for 
it is the father who seems to correspond to this conception: he 
seems to be like a brother to mama. The children, too, have 
their similar powerful ‘‘brother.’’ This brother is very brave; 
he is at present in dangerous Italy and inhabits an impossible 
fragile house, and i¢ does not tumble down. For the child this 
realizes an important wish. The earthquake is no longer to be 
dangerous. As aconsequence of this the child’s fear disap- 
peared and stayed away. The fear of earthquakes now entirely 
vanished. Instead of calling her father to her bed to conjure 
away the fear, she now became very affectionate and begged 
him every night to kiss her. 

In order to test this new state of affairs the father showed 
her pictures illustrating volcanoes and earthquake devastations. 
Anna remained unaffected, she examined the pictures with in- 
difference, remarking, ‘“These people are dead; I have already 
seen that quite often.’’ The picture of a volcanic eruption no 
longer had any attraction for her. Thus all her scientific in- 
terest collapsed and vanished as suddenly as it came. During 
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the days following the explanation Anna had quite important 
matters to occupy herself with; she disseminated her 
newly acquired knowledge among those about her in the 
following manner: She began by again circumstantially af- 
firming what had been told her, viz., that Freddy, she, and 
her younger sister had grown in her mother, that papa and 
mama grew in their mothers, and that the servants likewise 
grew in their respective mothers. By frequent questions she 
tested the true basis of her knowledge, for her suspicion was 
aroused in no small measure, so that it needed many confirma- 
tions to remove all her uncertainties. 

On one occasion the trustworthiness of the theory threatened 
to go to pieces. About a week after the explanation the father 
‘was taken sick with influenza and consequently had to remain 
in bed during the forenoon. The children knew nothing about 
this, and Anna coming into the parents’ bedroom saw what was 
quite unusual, namely, that her father was remaining in bed. 
She again took ona peculiar surprised expression; she re- 
mained at a distance from the bed and would not come nearer; 
she was apparently again reserved and suspicious. But sud- 
denly she burst out with the question, ‘‘ Why are you in bed, 
have you a plant in your belly, too?’’ 

The father was naturally forced to laugh. He calmed her, 
however, by assuring her that children never grow in the 
father, that only women can have children and not men; 
thereupon the child again became friendly. But though the 
surface was calm the problems continued to work in the dark. 
A few days later while at dinner Anna related the following 
dream: ‘‘I dreamed last night of Noah’s ark.’’ The father 
then asked her what she had dreamed about it, but Anna’s 
answer was sheer nonsense. In such cases it is necessary only 
to wait and pay attention. A few minutes later she said to 
her mother, ‘‘I dreamed last night about Noah’s ark, and there 
were a lot of little animals in it.’’ Another pause. She then 
began her story for the third time. ‘‘/dreamed last night about 
Noah’s ark, and there were a lot of little animals in it, and un- 
derneath there was a lid and that opened and all the little animals 
Fell out.”’ 

The children really had a Noah’s ark, but its opening, a lid, 
was on the roof and not underneath. In this way she deli- 
cately intimated that the story of the birth from mouth or 
breast is incorrect, and that she had some inkling where the 
children came out. 

A few weeks then passed without any noteworthy occur- 
rences. On one occasion she related the following dream: ‘‘ I 
dreamed about papa and mama; they had been sitting late in 
the study and we children were there too.’’ On the face of 
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this we find a wish of thechildren, to be allowed to sit up as long 
as the parents. This wish is here realized or rather it is util- 
ized to express a more important wish, namely, ¢0 be present in 
the evening when the parents are alone; of course quite inno- 
cently it was in the study where she has seen all the interesting 
books and where she has satiated her thirst for knowledge; 7. ¢., 
she was really seeking an answer to the burning question, 
whence the little brother came. If the children were there 
they would find out.’ A few days later Anna had a terrifying 
dream from which she awoke crying, ‘‘The earthquake was 
coming, the house had begun to shake.’’ Her mother went 
to her and calmed her by saying that the earthquake was not 
coming, that everything was quiet, and that everybody was 
asleep. Whereupon Anna said: ‘‘/ would like to see the spring, 
when all the little flowers are coming out and the whole lawn is 
full of flowers—I would like to see Freddy, he has such a dear 
little face— What ts papa doing? Whatis he saying? (The 
mother said, ‘‘He is asleep and isn’t saying anything now.’’) 
Little Anna then remarked with a sarcastic smile: ‘‘He will 
surely be sickagain in the morning.”’ 

This text should be read backwards. The last sentence was 
not meant seriously, as it was uttered in a mocking tone. 
When the father was sick the last time Anna suspected that he 
had a ‘‘ plant in his belly.’’ The sarcasm signifies: ‘‘ To-mor- 
row papa is surely going to have a child.’’ But this also is 
not meant seriously. Papa is not going to have a child; mama 
alone has children; perhaps she will have another child to- 
morrow; but where from? ‘‘ What does papa do?’’ The form- 
ulation of the difficult problem seems here to come to the 
surface. It reads: What does papa really do if he does not 
bear children? The little one is very anxious to have a solution 
for all these problems, she would like to know how Freddy 
came into the world, she would like to see how the little flow- 
ers come out of the earth in the spring, and these wishes are 
hidden behind the fear of earthquakes. 

After this intermezzo Anna slept quietly until morning. In 
the morning her mother asked her what she had dreamed. 
She did not at first recall anything, and then said: ‘‘/ dreamed 
that I could make the summer, and then some one threw a Punch? 
down into the closet.’’ 

This peculiar dream apparently has two different scenes 
which are separated by ‘‘then.’’ The second part draws its 
material from the recent wish to possess a Punch, that is, to 


1This wish to sit up with the father and mother until late at night 
often plays a great part later ina neurosis. Its object is to prevent 
the parental coitus. 

2A doll from Punch and Judy. 
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have a masculine doll just as the mother has a little boy. 
Some one threw Punch down into the closet; one often lets 
other things fall down into the water closet. /¢ is just like this 
that the children, too, comeout. We have here an analogy to 
the ‘‘Lumpf-theory’’ of little John.’ Whenever several scenes 
are found in one dream, each scene ordinarily represents a 
particular variation of the complex elaboration. Here accord- 
ingly the first part is only a variation of the theme found in the 
second part. The meaning of ‘‘to see the spring’’ or ‘‘to see 
the little flowers come out’’ we have already seen. Anna now 
dreams that she can make the summer, that is she can bring it 
about that the little flowers shall come out. She herself can 
make a little child, and the second part of the dream represents 
this just like a passage of the bowels. Here we find the ego- 
tistic wish which is behind the seemingly objective interest of 
the nocturnal conversation. 

A few days later the mother was visited by a lady who ex- 
pected soon to become a mother. The children seemed to take 
no interest in the matter, but the next day they amused them- 
selves with the following play which was directed by the older 
one: they took all the newspapers they could find in their 
father’s paperbasket and stuffed them under their clothes, so 
that the intention of the imitation was quite plain. During 
the night little Anna had another dream: ‘‘/ dreamed about a 
woman in the city, she had a very big belly.’? The chief actor 
in the dream is always the dreamer himself under some definite 
aspect ; thus the childish play of the day before is fully solved. 

Not long thereafter Anna surprised her mother with the fol- 
lowing performance: She stuck her doll under her clothes, then 
pulled it out slowly head downwards, and at the same time 
remarked, ‘‘Look, the little child is coming out, it is now all out.’’ 
By this means Anna tells her mother, ‘‘You see, thus I appre- 
hend the problem of birth. What do you think of it? Is that 
right?’’ The play is really meant to be a question, for, as we 
shall see later, this conception had to be officially confirmed. 
That rumination on this problem by no means ended here is 
shown by the occasional ideas conceived during the following 
weeks. Thus she repeated the same play a few days later with 
her Teddy Bear, which functioned as an especially loving doll. 
One day, looking at a rose, she said to her grandma, ‘‘See, the 
rose is getting a baby.’’ As her grandma did not quite under- 
stand her she pointed to the enlarged calyx and said, ‘‘You 
see she is quite thick here.’’ 

Anna once quarrelled with her younger sister, and the latter 


1See analysis of a 5-year-old boy, Jahrbuch f/. Psychoanalytische u. 
Psychopathologische Forschungen, Vol. 1. 
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angrily exclaimed, ‘‘I will kill you.’’ Whereupon Anna an- 
swered, ‘‘When I am dead you will be all alone; then you 
will have to pray to the dear Lord for a live baby.’’ But the 
scene soon changed: Anna was the angel, and the younger 
sister was forced to kneel before her and pray to her that she 
should present to her a living child. In this way Anna be- 
came the presenting mother. 

Oranges were once served on the table. Anna impatiently 
asked for one and said, ‘‘/ am going to take an orange and 
swallow it all down into my belly, and then I shall get a little 
child.’’ Who will not think here of the fairy tales in which 
childless women finally become pregnant by swallowing fruit, 
fish, and similar things.’ Thus Anna attempts to solve the 
problem how the children actually come into the mother. She 
thus enters into an examination which hitherto has not been 
formulated with so much sharpness. The solution follows in 
the form of an azalogy, which is quite characteristic of the 
archaic thinking of the child. (In the adult, too, there isa 
kind of thinking by analogy which belongs to the stratum 
lying immediately below consciousness. Dreams bring the 
analogies to the surface; the same may be observed also in 
dementia przecox.) In German as well as in numerous foreign 
fairy tales one frequently finds such characteristic childish 
comparisons. Fairy tales seem to be the myths of the child, 
and therefore contain among other things the mythology which 
the child weaves concerning the sexual processes. The spell 
of the fairy tale poetry, which is felt even by the adult, is ex- 
plained by the fact that some of the old theories are still alive 
in our unconscious minds. We experience a strange, peculiar 
and familiar feeling when a conception of our remotest youth 
is again stimulated. Without becoming conscious it merely 
sends into consciousness a feeble copy of its original emotional 
strength. 

The problem how the child gets into the mother was difficult 
to solve. As the only way of taking things into the body is 
through the mouth, it could evidently be assumed that the 
mother eats something like a fruit which then grows in her 
belly. But then comes another difficulty, namely, it is clear 
enough what the mother produces but it is not yet clear what 
the father is good for. 

What does the father do? Anna now occupied herself ex- 
clusively with this question. One morning she ran into the 
parents’ bedroom while they were dressing, she jumped into 
her father’s bed, she lay down on her belly and kicked with 
her legs, and called at the same time, ‘‘Look/ does papa do 


1 Franz Riklin. 
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that?’ The analogy to the horse of “‘little John’’ which raised 
such disturbance with its legs, is very surprising. 

With this last performance the solving of the problem 
seemed to rest entirely, at least the parents found no oppor- 
tunity to make any pertinent observations. That the problem 
should come toa standstill just here is not at all surprising, for 
this is really its most difficult part. Moreover we know from 
experience that not very many children go beyond these limits 
during the period of childhood. The problem is almost too 
difficult for the childish reason, which still lacks much irre- 
missible knowledge without which the problem cannot be 
solved. 

This standstill lasted about five months during which no 
phobias or other signs of complex elaboration appeared. After 
the lapse of this time there appeared premonitory signs of 
some new incidents. Anna’s family lived at that time in the 
country near a lake where the mother and children could 
bathe. As Anna feared to wade farther into the water than 
kneedeep, her father once put her into the water, which led to 
an outburst of crying. In the. evening while going to bed 
Anna asked her mother, ‘‘Do you not believe that father 
wanted to drown me?’’ A few days later there was another 
outburst of crying. She continued to stand in the gardener’s 
way until he finally placed her in a newly dug hole. Anna 
cried bitterly and afterwards maintained that the gardener 
wished to bury her. To finish up with, Anna awoke during 
the night with fearful crying. Her mother went to her in the 
adjoining room and quieted her. Anna dreamed that ‘‘a train 
passed and then fell in a heap.”’ 

We have here repeated the ‘‘stage coach’’ of ‘‘little John.’’ 
These incidents showed clearly enough that there was again 
fear in the air, z. ¢., that there again had arisen a resistance 
against the transposition on the parents, and that therefore a 
larger part of the love was converted into fear. This time sus- 
picion was directed not against the mother, but against the 
father, who she was sure must know the secret, but would 
never let anything out. What could the father be secreting or 
doing? To the child this secret appeared as something dan- 
gerous, so that she felt the worst might be expected from the 
father. (This feeling of childish anxiety with the father as 
object we see again most distinctly in adults, especially in de- 
mentia przcox, which lifts the veil of obscurity from many 
unconscious processes, as though it were following psych- 
analytic principles.) It was for this reason that Anna appar- 
ently came to the very absurd conclusion that her father wanted 
to drown her. At the same time her fear contained the thought 
that the object of the father had some relation to a dangerous 
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action. ‘This stream of thought is no arbitrary interpretation. 
Anna meanwhile grew up a little and her interest for her father 
took on a special coloring which is hard to describe. Lan- 
guage possesses no words to describe the very special kind of 
affectionate curiosity which radiated from the child’s eyes. 

Anna once took marked delight iv assisting the gardener 
while he was sowing grass, without apparently divining the 
profound significance of the child’s play. About a fortnight 
later she began to observe with great pleasure the sprouting 
young grass. On one of these occasions she asked her mother 
the following question: ‘‘Tell me, how did the eyes grow into 
the head?’’ The mother told her that she did not know. 
Anna, however, continued to ask whether the Lord or her 
papa could tell this? The mother then referred her to the 
father, who might tell her how the eyes grew into the head. 
A few days later there was a family reunion at a tea, and after 
everything was over the guestsdeparted. The fatherremained 
at the table reading the paper and Anna also remained. Sud- 
denly approaching her father she said, ‘‘Tell me, how did the 
eyes grow into the head?’’ Father: ‘“They did not grow into 
the head ; they were there from the beginning and grew with 
the head.’’ 

A. ‘‘Were not the eyes planted?’’ 

F. ‘‘No, they grew in the head like the nose.”’ 

A. ‘‘Didthe mouth and the ears grow in the same way? and 
the hair, too?’’ 

F. ‘‘Yes, they all grew in the same way.’’ 

A. “And the hair, too? But the mousies came into the 
world naked. Where was the hair before? Were there no 
seeds added ?’’ 

F. ‘‘No, you see, the hair really came out of little grains 
which are like seeds, but these were already in the skin long 
before and nobody sowed them.’’ The father was now getting 
concerned; he knew whither the little one’s thoughts were di- 
rected, but he did not wish to overthrow, for the sake of a 
former false application, the opportunely established seed-theory 
which she had most fortunately gathered from nature; but the 
child spoke with an unwonted seriousness which demanded 
consideration. 

Anna (evidently disappointed, and with a distressed tone): 
‘*But how did Freddy get into mama? Who stuck him in? and 
who stuck you into your mama? Where did he come out from? 

From this sudden storm of questions the father chose the last 
for his first answer. ‘‘Just think, you know well enough that 
Freddy is a boy; boys become men and girls women. Only 
women and not men can have children; now just think, where 
could Freddy come out from?’’ 
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A. (Laughs joyfully and points to her genitals): ‘‘Did he 
come out here?’’ 

Father: ‘‘Yes, of course, you certainly must have thought 
of this before ?’’ 

A. (Overlooking the question): ‘‘But how did Freddy get 
intomama? Did anybody plant him? Was the seed planted ?”’ 

This very precise question could no longer be evaded by the 
father. He explained to the child, who listened with the great- 
est attention, that the mother is like the soil and the father 
like the gardener; that the father provides the seed which grows 
in the mother, and thus gives origin toa baby. This answer 
gave extraordinary satisfaction; she immediately ran to her 
mother and said, ‘‘Papa has told me everything, now I know 
it all.’’ She did not, however, tell what she knew. 

The new knowledge was, however, put into play the follow- 
ing day. Anna went to her mother and said, ‘‘Think, mama, 
papa told me how Freddy was a little angel and was brought 
from heaven bya stork.’’ The mother was naturally surprised 
and said, ‘‘No, you are mistaken, papa surely never told you 
such a thing!’’ whereupon the little one laughed and ran 
away. 

This was apparently a mode of revenge. Her mother did 
not wish or was not able to tell her how the eyes grew into the 
head, hence she did not know how Freddy got into her. It 
was for this reason that she again tempted her with the old 
story. 


I wish to impress firmly upon parents and educators this 
instructive example of child psychology. In the learned psy- 
chological discussions on the child’s psyche we hear nothing 
about those parts which are so important for the health and 
naturalness of our children, nor do we hear more about the 
child’s emotions and their conflicts; and yet they play a most 
important réle. 

It very often happens that children are erroneously treated as 
quite imprudent and irrational beings. Thus on indulgently re- 
marking to an intelligent father, whose 4-year-old daughter 
masturbated excessively, that care should be exercised in the 
presence of the child which slept in the same room with the 
parents, I received the following indignant reply, ‘‘I can ab- 
solutely assure you that the child knows nothing about sexual 
matters.’ This would recall that distinguished old neurologist 
who wished to abjudicate the attribute ‘‘sexual’’ from a child- 
birth phantasy which was represented in a dreamy state. 

On the other hand a child evincing a neurotic talent exag- 
gerated by neurosis may be urged on by solicitous parents. 
How easy and tempting it would have been, ¢. g., in the pres- 
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ent case, to admire, excite, and develop prematurely the child’s 
eager desire for learning, and thereby develop an unnatural 
dlas2 state and a precociousness masking a neurosis. In such 
cases the parents must look after their own complexes and com- 
plex tendencies and not make capital out of them at the expense 
of the child. The idea should be dismissed once for all that 
children are held in bondage by, or that they are the toys of, 
their parents. They are characteristic and new beings. In 
the matter of enlightenment on things sexual it can be affirmed 
they suffer from the preconceived opinion that the truth is 
harmful. Many neurologists are of the opinion that even in 
growuups enlightenment on their own psychosexual processes 
is harmful and even immoral. Would not the same persons 
perhaps refuse to admit the existence of the genitals themselves? 

One should not, however, go from this extreme of prudish- 
ness to the opposite one, namely that of enlightenment 4 “out 

_ prix, which may turn out as foolish as it is disagreeable. In 
this respect I believe the use of some discretion to be decidedly 
the wiser plan; stillif children come upon any idea, they should 

Xe deceived no more than adults. 

I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that I have shown you what 
complicated psychic processes the psychanalytic investigation 
reveals in the child, and how great is the significance of these 
processes for the mental well-being as well as for the general 
psychic development of the child. What I have been unable 
to show you is the universal validity of these observations. 
Unfortunately, I am not in a position to show this for I do not 
know myself how much of it is universally valid. Only the 
accumulation of such observations and a more far-reaching 
penetration into the problem thus broached will give us a com- 
plete insight into the laws of the psychic development. It is 
to be regretted that we are at present still far from this goal. , 
But I confidently hope that educators and practical psycholo- 
gists, whether physicians or deep-thinking parents, will not ( 

leave us too long unassisted in this immensely important and | 
interesting field. — 
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ABSTRACTS OF LECTURES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF TESTIMONY AND ON THE STUDY 
OF INDIVIDUALITY’ 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM STERN (University of Breslau) 


First LECTURE 
The Psychology of Testimony 


1. Introduction. Applied Psychology in General. Along 
side of the purely theoretical psychology, which seeks a 
knowledge of the elements and laws of the mental life, there 
is now springing up, as an independent science, an ‘‘Applied 
Psychology.’’ Its purpose is to gather such psychological in- 
formation as will serve other sciences and especially the prac- 
tical cultural activities of Education, Law and Medicine. In 
each of these fields Applied Psychology has a double task: 
As ‘‘Psychognostics’’ it must provide a scientific basis for 
practical knowledge of, and judgments upon, human mental 
acts and qualities; and as ‘‘Psychotechnology’’ it must give 
assistance in the practical manipulation of human minds. 

An uncritical overestimation of this new science (psycholo- 
gism) is as unreasonable as its underestimation. 

A cardinal error, committed especially in the earlier days of 
this new science, was the attempt to carry over into it un- 
changed the methods of pure psychology; the thought was to 
apply the customary laboratory experiments (which, of inten- 
tion, bring into artificial isolation the elementary psychical 
functions and are therefore remote from daily experiences) 
unaltered in the schools and in the courts, whereas the altered 
setting of the problem requires of course altered methods. 
Practical life does not deal with elements, but with very com- 
plex mental processes; the special methods of applied psy- 
chology must therefore take a middle position; they must 
combine the necessary nearness to life with that degree of ex- 
actness which is indispensable for the drawing of reliable 
inferences. 

The Psychology of Testimony offers an illustration of these 
methodological points of view. 


1Lectures delivered at the Celebration of the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary of the opening of Clark University, Sept., 1909; abstracts pre- 
pared in German by Professor Stern, and translated by E. C. Sanford. 
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2. The Methods of the Psychology of Testimony. By.‘‘Testi- 
mony’’ or ‘‘Report’’ (Aussage) we mean the verbal expression 
of a recollection; and by ‘‘Recollection’’ (Zrinnerung) a com- 
plex of memorial ideas which has reference to a definite 
objective constellation of facts ( Zatbestand) in the past. The 
chief purpose of the study of testimony is the determination 
of its accuracy, 7. ¢., the degree of its agreement with the 
actual constellation of facts, and of the conditions upon which 
this accuracy depends. All experimental methods must there- 
fore permit a comparison of the testimony with the facts to 
which it relates. Pictures to be carefully examined and then 
later described from memory furnish the most convenient ma- 
terial and have been most frequently used so far; but since in 
practical life one has very often to do with reports regarding 
events, event-experiments (Vorgangsexperimente) have also 
been arranged. Besides these, reports of narratives, of ex- 
tents of time and space and many other matters have also been 
worked with. 

The comparison of the facts and the report can be made 
only when the latter has been analyzed into its single state- 
ments (£inzelangaben) and the percentage of right, wrong 
and indeterminate statements has been calculated; and, be- 
cause of the varied character of the statements, it is necessary 
to calculate separately the proportions for particular cate- 
gories (¢. g., with reference to matters of color or of space rela- 
tions) as well as to make a general calculation. 

Next the conditions affecting the accuracy of the reports 
must be varied experimentally. The most important dif- 
ference is here between the ‘‘narrative’’ (Bericht) and the 
‘‘interrogatory’’ ( Verhér, testimony given in response to ques- 
tions, Whipple’s ‘‘deposition’’). In the case of the ‘‘inter- 
rogatory’’ form there are also different degrees of suggestion to 
be considered. Then the interval between the original obser- 
vation and the report is to be varied; and finally the depend- 
ence of the accuracy of the report on the education, age and 
sex of the person under investigation is to be determined. 

3. Numerical Results. The first experiments were made 
with pictures on mature students, both ladies and gentlemen. 
The reports were in the ‘‘narrative’’ form, without interroga- 
tion. The errors in the report, when made immediately after 
the observation, amounted to 5%, some weeks later to 10%. 
To distinguish those portions of the report with reference to 
which the subjects were very certain—so certain that they 
would be willing to take oath upon them—such portions were 
underscored. ‘These portions showed a lessened tendency to 
error, but were not free from it. 

A further experiment, with the picture of the living room 
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in a peasant’s house, was made upon children and young 
people of different ages; and has often been repeated since. 
The ‘‘narrative’’ resulted in 5-10% of errors; the ‘‘interroga- 
tory’’ in 25-30%. ‘The power of the ‘‘suggestive’’ question 
showed itself to be dependent in large measure on age—50% 
of errors in the case of 7-year-olds, 20% in that of 18-year- 
olds. 

An event-experiment was made in my seminar as follows: 
My lecture was interrupted by the entrance of a gentleman 
who spoke with me and took a book from the book-case, the 
performance having been exactly studied beforehand in all its 
details. The members of the seminar gave but little attention 
to what was going on. A week later they were required to 
report upon what had taken place. Result: ‘‘narrative’’ 25% 
of errors; ‘‘interrogatory’’ 50% of errors. 

4. On the Psychology of the ‘‘Narrative’’ Errors. ‘These 
errors fall into four groups : 

a. Errors of Apprehension, committed during the observa- 
tion: Overlooking of elements present; misapprehension in 
consequence of expectation or habituation (falsche Assimila- 
tion); Sense illusions, Errors of estimation. 

b. Real Errors of Memory, arising in the interval between 
the observation and the reporting or in the course of the 
report: Filling up gaps in recollection in accordance with 
habit; The use of retained verbal expressions in an altered 
sense; Gradual amplification of the idea—thus, with reference 
to two trees in a picture the statement in the first report was 
‘“‘two trees,’’ a week later ‘‘a grove,’’ a week later still ‘‘a 
forest.’’ 

c. Errors of Phantasy: Retouching of the recollection 
(Ausschmuckung); Unintentional blending of the imagined 
with the experienced, or of the experiences of different times; In 
the case of children, often a quite harmless playing with the 
report, or invention (Fabulieren). 

d. Lack of Will: Too great credulity with reference to the 
ideas which offer themselves; too little self-criticism in the case 
of uncertain recollections. 


SECOND LECTURE 


The Psychology of Testimony 


5. The Psychology of the Errors in Interrogatory Reports. 
Beside the errors which have their sources within the reporting 
subject, there are others which have an outside source, in par- 
ticular in the interrogation (Verhér). In one way questioning 
is an excellent means of filling the gaps in a spontaneous re- 
port, but in another it is, as experiments prove, a possible 
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occasion of falsification. "The more dependent and easily in- 
fluenced a man is, the more a question put to him operates as 
an imperative: You have to know something about this. And 
as he has usually exhausted in his narrative his store of clear 
and distinct ideas with reference to the experience, he hunts 
now among the remaining indistinct and fragmentary recollec- 
tions for something wherewith to meet the question. This is 
true of all questions, but in an increased measure of suggestive 
questions, i. e., of those for which a particular answer is readier 
than others. For the question, ‘‘Was the cloth not red?’’ the 
answer ‘‘Yes’’ is always readier than the answer ‘‘No.’’ The 
naive human being is much inclined to affirm any idea pre- 
sented to him, that is, to credit it with an objective existence. 
Suggestive questions of this sort operate with especial force in 
the case of young and uneducated persons; more with women 
than with men. 

The suggestive question is only a special case of suggestion 
in general, the importance of which in normal psychology has 
only recently begun to be recognized. We define suggestion, 
from the standpoint of the person, influenced, as ‘‘the imitative 
assumption of a mental attitude under the illusion of assuming 
it spontaneously’’ (Vachahmung einer Stellungnahme unter dem 
Scheine des eigenen Stellungnehmens). 

Besides the influence of interrogation there are still others 
which falsify testimony: hearsay, reading about the occurrence, 
discussion with others who have shared the experience, etc. 

6. Practical Consequences for Pedagogy. ‘These are of a 
threefold sort: 

a. In school and at home one has constantly brought before 
him reports by children as to experiences which they have had 
or stories which they have heard. It is clear that these reports 
are not worthy, off-hand, of full credence; the above men- 
tioned sources of error must be reckoned with. It is clear also 
that a report demonstrably false is not necessarily to be re- 
garded as a lie and punished accordingly. The unconscious 
factors of falsification play a far greater rdle than is commonly 
supposed; and if one condemns in the case of little children 
every mistake and every harmless tale of fancy as a lie, he 
usually succeeds in giving to the child in this way a conception 
of which the child would otherwise perhaps have remained in 
ignorance. 

b. Since a large part of the falsification in the report is 
usually a result of questioning, the questioner is himself co- 
responsible for the false report of the child. These falsifica- 
tions are for the most part unconscious; and yet they may, 
under certain circumstances, give place to conscious falsifica- 
tions, since the child sometimes knows no other way of escaping 
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the disagreeable compulsion of the question than the invention 
of an answer. One should therefore interrogate no more than 
is absolutely necessary and should formulate his questions as 
‘‘unsuggestively’’ as possible. 

c. Since memory is such an important function it is natural 
to ask whether we must rest satisfied with its demonstrated 
imperfection. Is it not possible to secure an improvement by 
pedagogical means? The question is to be answered affirma- 
tively; just as observation (Anschauung) can be systematically 
cultivated, so can memory. The improvement is subject to 
experimental demonstration; experiments repeated on the same 
children (each time of course with a new picture) showed a 
clearimprovement. The chief educative effect was in this case 
due to self-correction. After the making of the report the pic- 
ture was shown again to the child and he was required himself 
to discover the errors which he had made. Such exercises of 
memory may be scattered through the work upon any school 
topic as opportunity offers. 

7. Practical Consequences for Law. (The consequences here 
mentioned have reference in the first instance to German juris- 
prudence and court procedure. To what extent analogous 
points of view hold also for American conditions those familiar 
with the latter must decide. ) 

a. The first and obvious consequence of the psychology of 
testimony is a negative one, a diminution of the reliance which 
is to be placed in the reports of witnesses. The notion, still 
tolerably prevalent, that the faithfully sworn testimony of a 
mentally competent witness is in general to be regarded as an 
exact presentation of reality, is without justification. In Ger- 
many the new view has already caused the testimony of chil- 
dren especially to be less highly valued than formerly. 

It would be a mistake, however, to ascribe to the psychology 
of testimony destructive consequences only; its positive conse- 
quences are still more important. 

b. The examining officer is able by the manner of his 
questioning to predetermine in a measure the degree of the 
erroneousness of the testimony. The more he leaves to spon- 
taneous narration, and the less ‘‘suggestive’’ his questions, the 
less will be the danger of falsification. 

c. When identification is necessary the witness should 
make it, whenever possible, by choice from a group of similar 
persons or things ( Wahlkonfrontation) and not by indicating 
whether a single individual presented to him is the one in 
question ( Einzelkonfrontation), because of the powerful ‘‘sug- 
gestive’’ effect of the latter procedure. 

d. Psychological experiment shows what degree of con- 
fidence ought in general to be placed in particular classes of 
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testimony. It teaches, for example, that colors to which par- 
ticular attention has not been given are especially ill remem- 
bered; that times of a few minutes are almost always consider- 
ably over-estimated; that the main outlines of an event, if they 
have been followed with attention and if the witness has not 
shared especially in the emotions involved, are commonly cor- 
rectly reproduced; that on the contrary, things observed with- 
out attention are very liable to distortion. (For this reason 
delayed reports with reference to the appearance or clothing of 
a person not carefully observed are for the most part worthless. ) 

e. As the psychological study of testimony advances it will 
become possible for experts of psychological training in excep- 
tional cases to offer opinions on the psychical character of im- 
portant witnesses; the experimental testing of witnesses also, 
¢.g., with reference to their capacity to observe, their sug- 
gestibility, their ability to estimate extents of time and space, 
their memory for colors, seems at least in principle, possible; 
though, so far, psychological methods are not ripe for it. 

f. The best thing of all is, of course, that the jurist himself 
should be a psychological expert; for this reason it is before all 
else desirable that jurists should be thoroughly trained in ap- 
plied psychology and its methods and results. A jurist who 
has himself been the subject of experiment and thus has seen 
in his own case how memory functions and how the answering 
of questions ( Verhérsfragen) is actually performed, as well as 
on what conditions these operations depend, will profit from 
the experience in the technique of his own questioning. 

g. The testimony of adolescents and children demands spe- 
cial consideration. While the juvenile offender before the 
court receives a wholly different treatment from the adult, the 
juvenile witness is not thus distinguished, It is not borne in 
mind that the usual procedure of interrogation greatly dimin- 
ishes the value of child testimony and at the same time puts the 
juvenile witness in moral peril. The introduction of special in- 
vestigating magistrates ( Untersuchungsrichter) for juvenile wit- 
nesses, before whom the children should be examined but once 
and then as soon as possible after the event, is to be desired. 

8. Literature. ‘The most important titles in the literature 
of the Psychology of Testimony, as well as collective reviews 
of it, are to be found in W. Stern’s Beitrage zur Psychologie der 
Aussage, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1903-6, and in its continuation, the 
Zeitschrift fir angcwandte Psychologie, edited by Stern and Lip- 
mann since 1907. In America G. M. Whipple gives in the 
Psychological Bulletin, V1, No. 5, May, 1909, a collective re- 
view with bibliography; and a very extended bibliography has 
also been brought together by Wigmore in the //inois Law 
Review, III, Feb., 1909. 
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THIRD LECTURE 
The Study of Individuality: General, Psychography 


1. Problems. In addition to the main problem of Psychology 
(the investigation of the general uniformities of the mental 
life) two others now begin to engage attention, which until 
recently, have been left almost wholly to other disciplines. 

The Question of Differences (differentielle Fragestellung) deals 
with the variations in the particular mental functions. Each 
may be studied with reference to the degree of its general vari- 
ability; its qualitative differentiation into ‘“Types,’’ its quan- 
titative differentiation into grades, its genetic differentiation 
into developmental stages, its relative variations in comparison 
with other functions, 7. e., its correlation. 

The Question of Individuality (individuelle Fragesiellung) 
has to do with the knowledge of a single individual personality 
in and for itself, whether in relation to its total psychical make- 
up or in relation to a particular aspect, as character, intelli- 
gence, etc. 

The study of individuality has, up to the present, been a 
matter either of the historical sciences (biography) or of certain 
practical disciplines (lists of individualities in schools, alienists’ 
tests of intelligence, characterological indications of the gra- 
phologists and the like). There is needed, however, both from 
a philosophical and from an empirico-methodological point of 
view, a general scientific foundation for all these undertakings. 

2. The Philosophical Basis of the Concept of Individuality 
can here be merely indicated,—for details confer W. Stern’s 
Person und Sache, System der philosophischen Weltanschauung, 
I, and his Psychologie der Individualitat, toappear in 1910. It 
is impossible to take an individuality merely as an aggregate of 
contents of consciousness; for, on the one hand, that which 
appears in consciousness is by no means identical with the real 
and essential kernel of individuality; and on the other, the 
multiplicity of the psychical content is combined into a single 
organic whole which can be explained only by a unitary pur- 
poseful principle of activity (aus einem einhettlichen zielstrebigen 
Tatigkeitsprinzip). Every individuality is therefore a ‘‘person’’ 
in the sense of the following definition: ‘‘A person is such an 
existence as, in spite of the multiplicity of its parts, presents a 
real unity, having a character and a value of its own; and as 
such exhibits, in spite of a multiplicity of subordinate functions, 
a unitary and purposeful self-activity.’’ (Person ist ein solches 
Existierendes, das trotz der Vielheit der Teile eine reale eigen- 
artige, eigenwertige Einheit darstellt, und als solche trotz der 
Vielheit der Teilfunctionen eine einheitliche, zielstrebige, Selbstta- 
tigkeit vollzieht.) 
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The source of the individual character is to be found neither 
alone in what is innate (Nativism), nor alone in the operation 
of outer conditions (Empiricism); but on the contrary, every 
single phenomenon arises through ‘‘convergence of outer and 
inner factors’’ (the Convergence Theory). 

Since, therefore, the inner capacity of a personality is but a 
single conditioning factor, which must be supplemented by 
others, it may properly be called a ‘‘Disposition.’’ The dis- 
position of an individual shows itself in a series of single ten- 
dencies and capacities which fall into two chief groups; that of 
the innate tendencies (Anlagen, developmental tendencies), and 
that of the characteristics (Eigenschaften, Beharrungstenden- 
zen). 

3. Methodological. New methods for the empirico-psycho- 
logical investigation of individuality are now being worked out 
at different places in Europe. The correlation of psychical 
characteristics is being studied by Spearman and Kruger and 
by Heymans; Heymans, Sommer and others are engaged upon 
inheritance of psychic characteristics, the study of families and 
the like; in England the recently founded Eugenics Laboratory 
is especially devoted to this problem. With the problem of 
the mental endowment and intelligence of school children are 
busy Binet, Meumann, Stern and others. ‘‘Pathography,’’ 
the analysis of distinguished personalities from a psychopatho- 
logical point of view, has been developed by Mobius and his 
followers. ‘‘Psychography,’’ as the common foundation of 
all the methods of individual psychology, is being worked out 
in our /nstitut fir angewandte Psychologie. 

4. Problem and Tendency of Psychography. All studies of 
individuality so far suffer from one common defect: The 
selection of the characteristics and attitudes which have been 
tested in the individuals examined has been a matter of chance, 
dependent on subjective preference or preconceived meaning 
on the part of the investigator. Each biographer has reported 
particular marks as ‘‘essential’’ for the characterization of his 
hero; the rest he has disregarded or merely touched upon. 
No two alienists have made use of the same experiments for 
testing the intelligence of their patients; arbitrarily selected 
individual functions have been regarded as symptomatic. Of 
like arbitrary selection are all the lists of ‘‘mental tests’’ so far 
proposed; and accident has in the same way determined the 
rubrics of the ‘‘individuality books’’ and the lists that have 
been made use of in many schools. The collection of such 
lists, questionaries and formularies of individuality, brought 
together in the Berlin /nstitut fir angewandte Psychologie, 
shows that a veritable chaos reigns in this matter and that in 
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consequence a comparison of the tests of individuality made 
use of by different observers is nearly impossible. 

It has seemed to us, therefore, a precondition of all further 
work in this field that a ‘‘Scheme of Psychography,’’ of as 
complete a kind as possible should be worked out, 7. ¢., ‘‘a list, 
arranged in a synoptical manner, of all those characteristics 
which can in any possible way come into consideration in the 
study of individuality, without reference to 2 priori assump- 
tions as to whether or not they are essential or to the special 
purposes of particular studies of character.’’ 

The Scheme has not been brought to a point at which each 
student of individuality may simply fill it out for the personal- 
ity which he is studying; it furnishes, rather, the stock from 
which he may select the procedure appropriate to his object. 
But he must now give account to himself as to why he chooses 
just the particular points which he does and omits others; and 
he will take into consideration many points of which he would 
not otherwise have thought. The Scheme will further be in- 
dispensable in all genuine psychological investigations of indi- 
viduality, correlation, inheritance and the like. 

The Scheme must, of course, be completely nex/ra/, 7. e., it 
must include the points of view of the historian, the alienist 
and the educationist as well as that of the psychologist; it 
must also make specific, for the study of supernormal endow- 
ment, the point of view of artistic creation, of scientific pro- 
duction, etc. It is easy to see that such an undertaking can 
only be carried through by the co-operation of many workers 
of many professions. The /nstitut fir angewandte Psychologie 
has therefore formed a Commission for Psychography by which 
recently, after many years of work, a beginning of publication 
has been made. (‘‘Ueber Aufgabe und Anlage der Psychogra- 
phie’’ and ‘‘Fragment eines Schemas der Psychographie’’ in the 
Zeitschrift fur angewandte Psychologie, 111, Heft. 3.) 

The trend of the Scheme is as follows: When an individual 
is to be ‘‘psychographed,’’ a sharp distinction must be made 
between the ‘‘attitudes’’ ( Verhaltungsweisen) to be observed 
directly and the ‘‘characteristics’’ ( Eigenschaften) to be inferred 
from them. The catalogue of attitudes falls again into two 
groups, according as we have to do with ‘‘zatural’’ attitudes 
or those under experimental conditions. (Just these natural atti- 
tudes resist all schematization as yet ; nevertheless they are, on the 
one hand, the chief material of biographical-historical studies, 
and, on the other, in the case of psychographing a living indi- 
vidual who can be subjected to experiment, indispensable for 
completeness. In view of this, the Scheme must try to form- 
ulate more exaetly the data with reference to natural atti- 
tudes in such a manner that they may appear as reactions to 
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definite stimuli occurring in the course of life, ¢. g., the atti- 
tude toward money, attitude toward affairs, attitude toward 
extraordinary occurrences.) Finally the Scheme must possess 
in the greatest possible fullness rubrics covering the AZtiology 
and Symptomatology of the individual to be psychographed. 
Etiology: Data with reference to inheritance, diseases, char- 
acter of the family, influences of nurture and education, etc. 
Symptomatology: Data with reference to physical form, body 
mass, physiognomy, expressive movements, voice, etc. 

At the start the Scheme will of course contain many /acune 
which can be discovered and filled only as it is actually put to 
use; it is therefore desirable that for the immediate present the 
Scheme should be put to the test of varied application—his- 
torical, psycho-pathological, pedagogical, psychological. 


FouRTH LECTURE 
The Study of Individuality: The Individuality of the Child 


1. The Little Child. The conditions for the thorough study 
of individuality are most favorablé in the case of the child 
during his first six years; for then uninterrupted observation 
is possible for the parents; then the outer influences can be 
followed without break, and the empirical and nativistic ele- 
ments of development can be clearly separated; the expres- 
sions of the mental life are still relatively simple; and the 
children are unconstrained before the observer. In these 
studies of little children a change from the method so far 
pursued is desirable, and in this direction, namely: parents 
must give themselves more and more to co-operative work in 
observation. The usual limitation to the first three years of 
life should be given up; many functions begin to show their 
most interesting development only between the fourth and 
sixth years. Observation, moreover, should not be confined 
alone to the most elementary functions; the development of 
feeling and of character, play, drawings, thought, children’s 
views of the world, and many other matters must be described 
just as minutely. The various observers must work more 
from common points of view in order that their results may be 
more readily comparable. (With this object in view the 
Institut fir angewandte Psychologie is beginning to issue a 
series of guides to the observation of child development. ) 

2. The Child of School Age. WHere can be mentioned but 
one of the most important problems, which requires the close 
co-operation of Pedagogy and Psychology: /n what way should 
the organiztion of the schools and classes be adapted to the differ- 
ences in the individuality of the children? So far the organiza- 
tion of the schools has been undertaken almost exclusively 
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from the objective points of view of the differences in social 
station and of future calling. Along with these a psychological 
method of regarding the matter is now beginning to have 
influence. 

3. The Differences of the Sexes. ‘The segregation of boys 
and girls in separate schools has always been undertaken 
chiefly on non-psychological grounds; and the supporters of 
co-education have likewise on their part been pursuaded that 
fundamental psychic differences do not exist. Certain psy- 
chological experiments seem to confirm this; but these again 
have been made upon elementary functions, and in these the 
true differences do not come to light. Studies dealing with 
complex and higher forms of activity (the relation of recep- 
tivity to spontaneity, the direction of interests, spontaneous 
drawings) show unquestionable differences, which cannot be 
attributed to influences of the outer mz/ieu, but must be re- 
garded as innate. The rhythm and tempo of development 
also are different in the two sexes. 

As co-education is practiced in America to a greater extent 
than elsewhere, the opportunity for a purely psychological 
study of the problem is especially favorable. 

4. Organization with Reference to Grade of Endowment. 
Differences in the intelligence of children were first recognized 
in school organization when schools for backward children 
(Hiulfschulen) were introduced. The great mass of ‘‘normal’’ 
children, however, remained still undifferentiated, though 
they show extremely marked differences in endowment. The 
fact that there is ‘‘repeating’’ (the necessary repetition of a 
grade’s work) shows clearly that a certain percentage of the 
pupils always falls behind the requirements of the class. This 
circumstance caused Schulrat Sickinger of Mannheim to 
arrange special classes for these less well endowed pupils. 
These classes (called Sonderklassen or Forderklassen) have a 
less amount to do, fewer pupils per class and a different course 
of study. They have already been initiated in the larger cities 
of Germany and seem to justify themselves. 

5. Binet’s Tests for Establishing a Scale of Intelligence. 'The 
practical efforts to classify children according to grade of 
endowment just mentioned demand, however, that reliance 
should not be placed on the unsupported judgment of the 
teacher, but that more exact means of determining the capaci- 
ties of the children should be secured. Many efforts have 
been made to establish ‘‘tests,’’ but all so far have gone to 
pieces, as far as their main purpose was concerned, for the 
following reasons: Too much was attempted; it was thought 
that one might secure by a short series of experimental prob- 
ings, in a very brief time, a total picture of the individuality. 
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The list was limited (especially in the older series of tests) far 
too much to the elemental functions of sense perception, reac- 
tion times, mechanical memory, etc., though just these func- 
tions are far less characteristic of the special features of 
individuality than the complex functions. In the case of 
the complex functions again, it is very hard to separate the 
actual capacities of intelligence (/ntelligenzanlagen), which it 
is desired to test, from the objective effects of instruction, 
training, etc. Thus, for example, many of the alienists’ so- 
called tests of intelligence are really tests of information and 
scholastic attainment. 

It seems, however, that Binet, who has, for more than a 
decade, been making unwearied studies of the intelligence of 
school children (cf. the general review by Bobertag, Zei/schrift 
fur angewandte Psychologie, 111, Heft. 3), has now at last hit 
upon a practicable method. Its chief advantage consists in 
this that Binet has determined empirically which of his tests 
correspond normally to the ability of children at different 
ages. He is thus in a position to grade each child according 
to his intelligence-age (/ntelligenzaller) and thus to say 
whether his actual age corresponds to this intelligence-age, or 
whether the child is ahead in his development by one or two 
years, or behind. It is even possible in this way to assign to 
the adult feeble-minded their mental level by comparison with 
the corresponding age of children. Binet has tried to arrange 
his tests in such a way that they are as independent as possi- 
ble of acquired knowledge. While he has not attained perfect 
success, it has been possible, nevertheless, to apply his method 
with few changes to German children, though in their case 
the external conditions of instruction are in some respects 
wholly different. It would seem, therefore, that we are here 
on the way to a generally applicable method of testing grades of 
intelligence. 

6. Supernormal Endowments. Children who differ from 
normality on the side of excess have so far received the very least 
consideration from a psychological and pedagogical point of view. 
Though the supernormal are relatively few in number, their sig- 
nificance for society and human progress is very great. Many 
‘infant prodigies’’ ( Wunderkinder) come to early injury in 
mind and body because they are thoughtlessly forced into 
publicity. In the schools, on the other hand, exceptional 
talents may remain undiscovered, because they cannot reveal 
themselves in the school machine, which must be adapted to 
the average; and thus they run the risk of degeneration. 
Kerschensteiner has discovered such instances in the case of 
artistic endowment. Finally the schools are dangerous for 
those of exceptional powers because such children do not have 
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to bring their powers to maximal tension; they do not have to 
steel their wills and train their sense of duty.» “ 

In this case, as before, preliminary pedagogical and psy- 
chological work must be done. Supernormal young people 
must be psychographed with the greatest precision and with 
reference to every sort of endowment. The significance of in- 
heritance, milieu, and education in their development must be 
determined. We must discover whether there is not possible, 
even in early life, a clear differentiation between ‘‘infant 
prodigies’ in the strict sense (7. ¢., children with accelerated 
development, who later soon come to a standstill) and real 
child geniuses, like Mozart, who afterward as adults retain 
their supernormality. Finally, the correlation between dif- 
ferent sorts of supernormal endowments must be studied, and 
that between supernormal endowment and general intelli- 
gence. 

From the practical point of view there must be roused in 
society the conviction that it has special duties not only toward 
the mentally inferior, but also toward the mentally superior. 
Proposals have already been made with this in view which 
must be tested: Separate classes in the common schools for 
specially brilliant pupils; élite gymnasia, with wholly different 
courses of study and different requirements, for picked groups 


of those most exceptionally talented, without reference to 
family or property; legal measures to protect the ‘‘infant 
prodigies’ from exploitation and to secure for them, remote 
from publicity, suitable training in their specialties combined 
with general education. 
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FREUD’S THEORY OF DREAMS’ 


ERNEST JONES, M.D. (London), University of Toronto 


Freud’s theory of dreams occupies a nodal position in his 
psychology, constituting as it does a point of conjunction 
for his various conclusions on normal and abnormal mental 
life. From it as a starting-point he has developed outlooks 
that call for the earnest consideration of psychologists, for it 
is extensively conceded that if his conclusions are true they 
carry with them a revolutionary change in our knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the mind. These broader 
aspects of his theory will not here be considered,’ the present 
paper being intended merely to delineate the main outlines of 
the dream theory proper. Owing to the richness of the sub- 
ject-matter even this purpose can here of necessity be but very 
imperfectly attained, so that the following description can at 
best only serve as an introduction to the study of the 7raum- 
deutung.* No just criticism of the theory can be made with- 
out a careful perusal of this volume, in which Freud has in 
detail entered into all the manifold problems relating’ to 
dreams, has presented the evidence on which his conclusions 
are based, and has fully discussed rival views and anticipated 
the possible objections that may be raised to hisown. A few 
illustrative examples, drawn from the writer’s experience, will 
accompany the present paper, but in order to economise space 
no dream-analyses will be detailed, it being proposed to do 
this in a subsequent article. 

The method Freud uses in the investigation of dreams is 
that termed by him Psycho-Analysis, and on the question of 
the reliability of this method rests that of the validity of his 
conclusions. No account of psycho-analysis itself can be 
given here,‘ for that alone would exact a long exposition, but 


1Amplified from a paper read before the American Psychological 
Association, Dec. 29, 1909. 

2A general sketch of Freud’s psychology is given in the April 
number of the Psychological Bulletin. 

®rst ed. 1900, 2d ed. 1909. 

‘Without considering any questions of technique I have else- 
where given brief accounts of it (Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1909, and Journal of Nervous and Menial Disease, 1910). 
Freud’s account of the original technique, which has later been con- 
siderably elaborated and modified, may be found in Dr. A. A. Brill’s 
translation, entitled Selected Papers on Hysteria (Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, Monograph Series, No. 4, 1909). 
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it should explicitly be stated that the technique of this 
method is a complex and intricate matter, the acquirement of 
which is not, as many writers seem over-readily to assume, an 
easy task, but one requiring much practice, patience and ex- 
perience. In no branch of science can the testing of the 
results obtained by the use of an entirely new and difficult 
technique be satisfactorily submitted to an off-hand trial on 
the part of some one quite untrained in this, and it is strange 
that it does not occur to those who do not directly confirm 
Freud’s conclusions as soon as they ‘‘try psycho-analysis’’ 
that the fact may be due, not, as they hastily infer, to the 
erroneousness of those conclusions, but to a more humble ex- 
planation, namely that they have not mastered the technique. 
It is at all events striking that up to the presént no investi- 
gator, in any country, who has taken the trouble to learn the 
technique of the psycho-analytic method, has reached any con- 
clusions that fail to confirm Freud’s in all particulars, 
although at least fifty thousand dreams have been investi- 
gated by this method; this fact in itself speaks for the finished 
state in which Freud gave the theory to the world. 
,; It is commonly believed in scientific circles that the mental 
processes of which dreams are composed arise, without any 
direct psychical antecedent, as the result of irregular excita- 
tion of various elements in the cerebral cortex by physiologi- 
cal processes occurring during sleep. This, it is maintained, 
accounts for the confused and bizarre nature of the mental 
product, and any apparently logical connection and order that 
frequently appear to some extent in dreams are explained by 
the supposition that the mental processes in question are rep- 
resented in cortical elements that stand in close, anatomical or 
physiological, relation to one another, and so are simultane- 
ously stimulated by the peripheral stimuli. Hence any prob- 
lem as to the psychical origin of the mental processes, still 
more as to the meaning of the dream as a whole, is by the 
nature of things excluded as being non-existent, and any in- 
vestigation along such lines is condemned as savouring of anti- 
quated superstitions about the ‘‘ reading of dreams’’ unworthy 
of educated people. To this attitude Freud, as must every 
consistent philosopher, stands in sharp opposition. He con- 
tends that“dream processes, like all other mental processes, 
have their psychical history, that in spite of their peculiar 
attributes they have a legitimate and comprehensible place in 
the sequence of mental life, and that their origins can be 
psychologically traced with as much certainty and precision as 
those of any other mental processes. 

From one point of view dreams may be classified into the 
following three categories. First may be distinguished those 
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that are at the same time sensible and intelligible; such espe- 
cially are the dreams of children. The very occurrence of 
such dreams, in which the mental processes fully resemble 
those of waking life, although they are never confounded with 
them, is in itself a strong argument against the view that 
dreams result from the isolated activity of single groups of 
brain cells. Secondly, there are dreams which are connected 
and have an evident meaning, but one the content of which is 
curious and surprising, so that we cannot fit them into the rest 
of our waking life. A person dreams, for instance, that his 
brother has been gored to death by a bull; he cannot account 
for his having.come by such a curious notion nor cay he relate 
it to any waking thought. Thirdly, there is the most frequent 
type of dream, where the mental processes seem disconnected, 
confused and senseless. These two latter types of dreams 
have a peculiar quality of strangeness and unreality; they are 
foreign to the other mental experiences of the subject, and 
cannot be inserted into any place in his waking thoughts. It 
is as though the subject has lived through a different range of 
experience, in another place or in another world, which ap- 
parently has no connection with the one to which he is 
accustomed. Now Freud holds that this sense of foreignness 
is an illusion, due to very definite causes, and that the mental 
processes that go to form dreams are in direct continuity with 
those of waking life. 

In tracing the antecedents of dream processes Freud makes 
use, as has been said, of the psycho-analytic method, which 
essentially consists in the collecting and ordering of the /ree 
associations that occur to the subject when he attends to any 
given theme and abrogates the selecting control over the in- 
coming thoughts that is instinctively exercised by the con- 
scious mind. If this method is applied to any component 
part of a dream, however senseless it may appear on the sur- 
face, mental processes are reached which are of high personal 
significance to the subject. The mental processes thus reached 
Freud terms the ‘‘dream thoughts’’ they constitute the ‘‘la- 
tent content’’ of the dream in contradistinction to the ‘‘ mani- 
fest content,’’ which is the dream as related by the subject. 
It is essential to keep distinct these two groups of mental pro- 
cesses, for on the appreciation of the difference between them 
rests the whole explanation of the puzzling riddles of dreams. 
The latent content, or dream thought, is a logical and integral 
part of the subject’s mental life, and contains none of the in- 
congruous absurdities and other peculiar features that charac- 
terise the manifest content of most dreams. This manifest 
content is to be regarded as an allegorical expression of the 
underlying dream thoughts, or latent content. The distor- 
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tion of the dream thoughts into the dream proper takes place 
according to certain well-determined psychological laws, and 
for very precise reasons. The core of Freud’s theory, and the 
most original part of his contribution to the subject, resides in 
his tracing the cause of this distortion to a ‘‘ censor’’ which 
interposes an obstruction to the becoming conscious of uncon- 
scious psychical processes. This conception he arrived at 
from the analysis of various abnormal psychical manifestations, 
psycho-neurotic symptoms, which he found to be constructed 
on a plan fully analogous to that of dreams. It may be re- 
marked at this point that, quite apart from any views as to 
the cause of the distortion, the nature and functions of the 
dream thoughts and other problems, the fact itself of the dis- 
tortion is certain, and cannot be doubted by any one who care- 
fully observes afew dreams. ‘That, for instance, the vision of 
a strange room in a dream is a distorted presentation of sev- 
eral rooms that have been actually seen, from each of which 
various individual features have been abstracted and fused to- 
gether so as to present a new and therefore strange room, is 
the kind of observation that can easily be verified. Before 
considering, therefore, the nature of the latent content it will 
be well shortly to describe the distorting mechanisms by means 
of which it becomes transformed into the manifest content. 

A dream is not, as it appears to be, a confused and hap- 
hazard congeries of mental phenomena, but a distorted and 
disguised expression of highly significant psychical processes 
that have a very evident meaning, although in order to appre- 
ciate this meaning it is first necessary to translate the mani- 
fest content of the dream into its latent content, just as a 
hieroglyphic script yields its meaning only after it has been 
interpreted. The mechanisms by means of which the manifest 
content has been formed from the underlying dream thoughts 
may be grouped under four headings. 

The first of these is called Condensation (Verdichtung). 
Every element of the manifest content represents several 
dream thoughts; it is, as Freud puts it, ‘‘ over-determined ’’ 
(uaberdeterminiert). ‘Thus the material obtained by analysis 
of a dream is far richer and more extensive than the manifest 
content, and may exceed this in amount by ten or twenty 
times. Of all the mechanisms it is the easiest to observe, and 
to it is mainly due the sense of foreignness that dreams give 
us, for it is a process with which our waking thought is not 
familiar. The representation in the manifest content of the 
extensive material comprising the latent content is brought 
about by a true condensation, rarely by the mere omission of 
part of the latent content. The condensation is effected in 
several ways. A figure in a dream may be constituted by the 
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fusion of traits belonging to more than one actual person, and 
is then called a ‘‘collective person’’ (Sammelperson). This 
may occur either by the fusion of some traits belonging to one 
person with some belonging to another, or by making promi- 
nent the traits common to the two and neglecting those not 
common -to them; the latter process produces a result analo- 
gous to a Galton’s composite photograph. The same process 
frequently occurs with names: thus Freud mentions a dream 
in which the person seemed to be called Norekdal, which had 
been formed from the names of two of Ibsen’s characters, 
Nora and Ekdal; I have seen the name Magna formed by 
fusing Maggie and Edna, and similar instances are common 
enough. The neologism thus produced closely resembles 
those met with in the psychoses, particularly in dementia 
preecox, and like these may refer to things as well as to per- 
sons. Lastly in this connection it should be remarked that 
certain of the elements in the manifest content are especially 
tich in associations, as if they formed particular points of 
junction (Knotenpunkte); they are in other words the ‘‘ best- 
determined ’’ elements. These are intimately related to the 
most significant elements in the underlying dream thoughts, 
and frequently show the greatest sensorial vividness in the 
manifest content. 

Condensation subserves more than one function. Jn the first 
place it is the mechanism by means of which similarity, agree- 
ment or identity between two elements in the latent content is 
expressed in the manifest content; the two elements simply 
become fused into one, thus forming a new unity. If this 
fusion has already taken place in the latent content the process 
is termed /dentification, if it takes place during the construc- 
tion of the dream itself the process is termed Composition 
(Mischbildung),; the former process rarely concerns things, 
chiefly persons and places. ‘In the process of identification a 
person in the dream enters into situations that really are 
proper to some other person, or behaves in a way characteris- 
tic of this second person. In the process of composition the 
fusion is revealed in the manifest content in other ways; thus 
a given person may appear in the dream, but bearing the 
name of some second one, or the figure in the dream may be 
composed of traits taken some from the first, others from the 
second person. The existence of a resemblance between two 
persons or places may thus be expressed in the dream by the 
appearance of a composite person or place built up in the way 
just mentioned; the important feature that the two have in 
common, which in this case is the essential constituent in the 
latent content, need not be present in the manifest content, 
and indeed usually is not. It is clear that by this means a con- 
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siderable economy in presentation is effected, for a highly com- 
plex and abstract resemblance may be expressed by simply 
fusing the figures of the persons concerned. Thus, if two per- 
sons both show the sentiments of envy, fear and malice 
towards the subject of the dream these sentiments may be 
expressed by the appearance in the manifest content of a 
composite figure of the two persons. In this composite figure 
there may be traits common to both persons, such as colour 
of hair or other personal characteristics, but the essential 
resemblance, which is the cardinal point in the underlying 
dream thoughts, is as a rule not evident in the dream. The 
superficial resemblance presented in the dream is frequently 
thus the cover for a deeper and more significant one, and 
gives the clue to important constituents of the dream thoughts. 


The process in question may also represent merely the wish , 


that there were such a resemblance between the two per- 
sous, and therefore the wish that they might be exchanged 
in their relation to the subject. When, for instance, a mar- 
ried lady dreams that she is breakfasting alone with some 
man friend, the interpretation is often a simple matter. /n 
the second place condensation, like the other distorting mech- 
anisms, subserves the function of evading the censor of con- 
sciousness. This is a matter that will presently be further 
discussed, but it is plain that a repressed and inacceptable 
wish that two persons or places may resemble each other in 
an important respect, or may be interchanged, can be ex- 
pressed in the manifest content of a dream by presenting an 
insignificant resemblance between the two. 

It might be assumed from the description given above that 
the process of condensation takes place in one direction only, 
that each element in the manifest content represents a number 
of elements in the latent content in the same way that a dele- 
gate represents.the members of his constituency. This, how- 
ever, is not so, for not only is every element in the manifest 
content connected with several in the latent content, but every 
element in the latter is connected with several in the former. 
In addition to this, frequently associations exist between the 
different elements of the entire structure of the dream, so that 
this often has the appearance of a tangled network until the 
full analysis brings law and order out of the whele. 


The second distorting mechanism is that termed Displace- ' 


ment ( Verschiebung). In most dreams it is found after analy- 
sis that there is no correspondence between the psychical 
intensity of a given element in the manifest content and the 
associated elements in the latent content. An element that 
stands in the foreground of interest in the former, and seems to 
be the central feature of the dream, may represent the least 
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significant of the underlying dream thoughts; conversely an 
apparently unessential and transitory feature in the dream may 
represent the very core of the dream thoughts. Further, the 
most prominent affect in the dream, hate, anxiety and so on, 
as the case may be, often accompanies elements that represent 
the least important part of the dream thoughts, whereas the 
dream thoughts that are powerfully invested with this affect 
may be represented in the manifest content of the dream by 
elements of feeble affective tone. This disturbing displace- 
ment Freud describes, using Nietzsche’s phrase, as a ‘‘trans- 
valuation ofallvalues.’’ It isa phenomenon peculiarly frequent 
in the psycho-neuroses, in which a lively interest or an intense 
affect may be found associated with an unimportant idea. In 
both cases a transposition of affect has taken place whereby a 
highly significant idea is replaced by a previously indifferent 
and unimportant one. Often the association between the pri- 
mary and secondary ideas is a very superficial one, and espe- 
cially common forms of this are witty plays on the speech 
expression for the two ideas, and other kinds of clang associa- 
tion. As is well known, Jung has demonstrated’ that this su- 
perficial association is usually the cover for a deeper hidden 
bond of high affective value. This mechanism of displacement 
is the cause of the puzzling fact that most dreams contain so / 
many indifferent and hardly noticed impressions of the pre- 
vious day; these, having on account of their unimportance 
formed but few associations with previous mental processes, 
are made use of in the dream-making to represent more signifi- 
cant ideas, the affect of which is transferred to them. Dis- 
placement also explains much of the bizarreness of dreams, 
notably the remarkable incongruity between the intensity of 
the affect and the intellectual content; a person may ina dream 
be terrified at an apparently indifferent object and quite at ease 
in the presence of what should be alarming danger. 

Condensation and Displacement are the two main mechan- 
isms by means of which is produced the distortion during the 
passage from the latent to the manifest content. The extent 
to which a given dream appears confused, bizarreand meaning- 
less varies exactly with the extent to which these two mech- 
anisms have been operative in its formation. The following 
fragmentary extracts from some dream analyses will illustrate 
the processes in question. 

(1) J -vecently dreamt that I was travelling in Italy on my 
way to the next Freudian Congress (which is to be held in 
March). On looking at my railway ticket I found tt was for 
Lugaro. In reality I know of no place of that name, but I 


1 Diagnostische Associationsstudien. Bd. 1, 1906. 
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have pleasant memories of the charming Italian resort Lugano. 
In the dream I had replaced the of this by the letter. Now 
Nuremberg is the meeting-place for the Congress. Lwugaro is 
the name of a well-known Italian psychiatrist. I am to my 
regret prevented from going to the Congress by having to give 
a psychiatry course at the time this is tobe held. I have often 
described the neighborhood of Lugano as “oy scenery; on my 
way to Nuremberg (the /oy centre of the world) I am arrested 
(Luga-zo) by the obstacle of my psychiatry course, and re- 
place my destination by a name indicative of that fact. Further 
than this, I had recently seen the translation of Lugaro's 
‘*Modern Problems in Psychiatry,’’ made by Orr and Rows; 
emphasis is thus cast on the last syllable of Lugaro’s name by 
the play on the sound of ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘ro.’’ The volume is 
chiefly concerned with problems of chemistry and morbid anat- 
omy, and advocates a tendency in psychiatry the relative fruit- 
lessness of which I have disparagingly contrasted with that 
pursued by Freud and Jung, both in the medical press’ and, 
amongst others, in a conversation I had a couple of years ago 
(about Lugaro) with Dr. Rows. I deplore the translation of 
the book into English, for it will only serve to strengthen the 
materialistic trends, useful enough in their proper place, that 
already too exclusively occupy the thoughts of English psychi- 
atrists. For reasons not under my control, my psychiatry 
course is likewise chiefly concerned with matters of chemistry 
and morbid anatomy, so that the enforced displacement of my 
Freudian interests by the tendency represented by Lugaro also 
finds expression in the negation of Nuremberg (Luga-o), and 
the replacement of it by a word indicating in detail the 
nature of the interruption. I might further add that Lugaro 
is professor at M/odena, and that a friend of mine, Dr. Modena 
of Ancona, is the first Italian psychiatrist to accept Freud's 
views, as I was the first English one. I had just heard that 
Dr. Modena is engaged in translating Freud’s works into Ital- 
ian, in a sense a counterbalance to the translation of Lugaro’s 
‘*Modern Problems’’ into English; even the other consonant 
of Modena’s name, 7, is concerned in the dream-making by 
its being displaced by the prominent consonant, 7, of those of 
the two English translators, Orr and Rows (Lugaro instead of 
Lugano). 

Associated, therefore, with only one word in the manifest 
content of the dream, which at first sight appeared to be mean- 
ingless enough, are a number of mental processes that occupy 
a significant place in my waking life. ‘These, and many others 
which for personal reasons I cannot mention, are connected 


1 Lancet: July 24, 1909. 
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with the element in the manifest content of the dream by 
means of exceedingly superficial associations, chiefly ridiculous 
plays on words of a kind I hope I should never be guilty of 
when awake. Any one, however, who is interested in the 
psychology of wit, or familiar with the unconscious phantasies 
of hysterics or the flight of ideas met with in mania and other 
psychoses, will not find it strange that the superficial associa- 
tions and preposterous plays on words so characteristic of those 
fields of mental activity are common enough in yet another 
field, namely that of dream formation. The question as to 
whether the associations that occur during dream analysis are 
made only then, and take no share in the actual formation of 
the dream, will not here be discussed; it is one of the objec- 
tions with which Freud fully deals in the 7raumdeutung. 

Like the other ones to be quoted, this fragment is only a 
small part of the full dream, and I might add that the asso- 
ciations here related are only intermediate connections to more 
remote thoughts, which as the analysis deepened soon left the 
subject of psychiatry for a more personal one. 

(2) J was in the country in Massachusetts, and yet seemed to be 
in the east not of America but of England. Above a group of 
people was vaguely outlined the word Olve or Olde (which may 
be expressed as Olje). This dream affords a particularly 
striking illustration of displacement, for every element in it 
directly led in the analysis to thoughts about the Netherlands, 
although no indication whatever of this country appeared in 
the manifest content. Massachusetts brought to my mind its 
capital Boston, and the original Boston in Lincolnshire’. That 
reminded me of Essex,’ these two counties being the most low- 
lying (Netherlandish) ones in England. In Essex lives a 
friend through whom I had got to know well a number of 
Flemish people. On the day preceding the dream I had written 
a letter to some one in Malden, a town in Essex, a name the 
sound of which brought to my mind Moll of Flanders. The 
costume of the people in the dream was taken from a picture 
of Rembrandt's, which brought up a number of recent and old 
memories. QOlje was a condensation of Alva, the tyrant of the 
Netherlands, and Van der Velde, the name of a Flemish 


1That in the dream-making I was presumptuous enough to con- 
found an American State with an English County is an illustration of 
the irresponsible liberties taken by the mental processes concerned in 
this production, and shows how completely they differ from our wak- 
thoughts. 

I might add that the latter part of the word Massachusetts hasa 
sound not very dissimilar to that of Essex, further that the significa- 
tion of the first part of it, chu (chew, which in Boston is pronounced 
as if it were spelt chu) resembles that of the other word (ess is the 
stem of the German verb ‘‘to eat’’). 
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painter whose work (oil paintings, Ol is German for oil) has 
struck me in the Louvre, and also of a particular Flemish 
friend: two days previously I had seen in the hospital a Dutch- 
man with a very similar name. In short, turn which way I 
would, all parts of the dream stubbornly refused to associate 
themselves with anything but Netherland topics, the analysis 
of which resolutely led in only one direction. 

(3) A patient, a woman of thirty-seven, dreamt that she 
was sitting ina grand stand as though to watch some spectacle, 
A military band approached, playing a gay martial air. Jt was 
at the head of a funeral, which seemed to be of a Mr. X; the 
casket rested on a draped gun carriage. She had a lively feeling 
of astonishment at the absurdity of making such an ado about the 
death of so insignificant a person. Behind followed the dead 
man's brother and one of his sisters, and behind them his two 
other sisters; they were incongruously dressed in a bright grey 
check. The brother advanced ‘‘like a savage,’’ dancing and 
waving his arms; on his back was a yucca tree witha number 
of young blossoms. This dream is a good example of the second 
of the three types mentioned above, being perfectly clear and 
yet apparently impossible to fit into the patient’s waking mental 
life. The true meaning of it, however, became only too clear 
on analysis. The figure of Mr. X veiled that of her husband. 
Both men had promised much when they were young, but the 
hopes their friends had built on them had not been fulfilled; 
the one had ruined his health and career by his addiction to 
morphia, the other by his addiction to alcohol. Under the 
greatest stress of emotion the patient related that ber husband’s 
alcoholic habits had completely alienated her wifely feeling for 
him, and that in his drunken moments he even inspired her 
with an intense physical loathing. Inthe dream her repressed 
wish that he would die was realised by picturing the funeral 
of a third person whose career resembled that of her husband’s, 
and who like her husband, had one brother and three sisters. 
Further than this, her almost savage contempt for her husband, 
which arose from his lack of ambition and other more intimate 
circumstances, came to expression in the dream by her reflect- 
ing how absurd it was that any one should make an ado over 
the death of such a nonentity, and by the gaiety shown at his 
funeral not only by all the world (the gay air of the band; her 
husband is, by the way, an officer in the volunteers, while Mr. 
X has no connection with the army), but even by his nearest 
relative (the brother’s dancing, the bright clothes). It is note- 
worthy that no wife appeared in the dream, though Mr. X is 
married, a fact that illustrates the frequent projection on to 
others of sentiments that thesubject himself experiences but 
repudiates. 
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In real life Mr. X, who is still alive, is an indifferent ac- 
quaintance, but his brother had been engaged to be married 
to the patient, and they were deeply attached to each other. 
Her parents, however, manceuvred to bring about a misunder- 
standing between the two, and at their instigation, in a fit of 
pique, she married her present husband, to her enduring re- 
gret. Mr. X’s brother was furiously jealous at this, and the 
pean of joy he raised in the dream does not appear so in- 
congruous when we relate it to the idea of the death of the 
patient’s husband as it does in reference to his own brother’s 
death. Hisexuberant movements and ‘‘dancing like a savage’’ 
reminded the patient of native ceremonies she had seen, par- 
ticularly marriage ceremonies. The yucca tree (a sturdy 
shrub indigenous to the Western States) proved to be a phallic— 
symbol, and the young blossoms represented offspring. The 
patient bitterly regrets never having had any children, a cir- 
cumstance she ascribes to her husband’s vices. In the dream, 
therefore, her husband dies unregretted by any one, she mar- 
ries her lover and has many children. 

(4) The following two dreams illustrate the formation of 
neologisms. The patient, a woman of thirty-nine, dreamt that 
she was sitting ona stage with four others, rehearsing a play they 
were to take part in; it seemed to be called ‘‘The Wreck of 
the Kipperling.’’ Her title rile was called Kipper. She felt 
foolish and embarrassed. This feeling she had several times re- 
cently experienced, circumstances having placed her in an 
awkward and compromising situation in regard to a man and 
woman, for both of whom she cared. Years ago, when in 
school in France, she had greatly suffered from feeling awk- 
ward and silly at having to read aloud in class from French 
plays, a language she imperfectly pronounced. Three days 
before the dream she had been reading a volume of satirical 
poems by Owen Seaman, and being a foreigner had had con- 
siderable difficulty in understanding and appreciating them. 
This had distressed her, for her friends thought very highly of 
them. Her embarrassment culminated at the reading of one 
poem, in which Rudyard Kipling is depreciated and entitled 
‘‘Kipperling;’’ she much admired Kipling’s writings and had 
felt foolish when her two friends assured her he was crude and 
vulgar. She resented his being nicknamed Kipperling, and 
said ‘‘Fancy giving a poet the name of a silly little fish.’’ 
From the fusion of Kipling and Kipperling, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the fact that the latter name had been employed by 
Seaman, she had coined for herself in the dream the title of 
Kipper. Kipper (fried herring) is frequently used in London 
slang to denote foolish people. 

(5) In another dream the same patient imagined she was 
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called ‘‘Hokerring,’’ a neologism produced by fusing ‘‘moke’’ 
(a London slang term for donkey, used under the same circum- 
stances as Kipper) with ‘‘smoked herring;’’ this process may 
be represented thus: (M) OKE 
(SM) OKE (D) 
H ERRING 

(The parentheses indicate letters omitted in the neologism. ) 
The term smoked herring reminded her of bloater, and ofa 
rather vulgar word in her native language meaning nude, bloot 
(pronounced bloat). This brought up infantile memories of 
shyness and a sense of foolishness that were connected with 
nakedness. 

The construction of the manifest content out of the latent 
content Freud terms the Dream-making ( Traumarbeit). In 
this two other principal mechanisms are concerned in addition 
to those just mentioned of condensation and displacement. The 
“ first of these may be called Dramatisation (Darstellung). Itis 
a familiar observation that the manifest content of most dreams 
depicts a situation, or rather an action, so that in this respect 
a dream may be said to resemble a theatrical representation. 
This fact exercises a selecting influence on the mental processes 
that have to be presented (Rucksicht auf Darstellbarkeit), for 
dramatisation, like the arts of painting and sculpture, is neces- 
sarily subject to definite limitations, and therefore special ex- 
pedients have to be employed to indicate mental processes that 
cannot be directly portrayed. Just as a painter has indirectly 
to convey abstract mental processes by adopting certain tech- 
nical devices, so a dramatist has to select and modify his mate- 
rial in order to make it conform to the restrictions of his art, 
as for instance when an action extending over years has to be 
presented in a couple of hours. Ina dream the mental pro- 
cesses are dramatised so that the past and future are unrolled 
before our eyes in a present action; a wish, for instance, that 
relates to the future is seen realised in a present situation. 

It is further well known that the manifest content of most 
dreams is predominantly, théugh not exclusively, of a visual 
nature, and the particular process of expressing in a dream 
various thoughts in the form of visual pictures Freud terms 
Regression, wishing to indicate by this the retrograde move- 
ment of abstract mental processes towards their primary per- 
ceptions. The network of dream thoughts is in this way 
resolved into its raw material. This process of regression is 
characteristic of dreams as contrasted with other mental con- 
structions formed by means of similar mechanisms, such as 
day-dreams, psycho-neurotic symptoms and so on, though it 
sometimes occurs in the last named in~the form of _hallucina- 
tory visions. In his discussion of the nature and function of 
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regression Freud develops a number of important theoretic 
considerations regarding the structure of the mind, which, 
however, cannot here be gone into. Hetraces regression, both 
in dreams and in visions, to the resistance of the censor of con- 
sciousness, and to the attraction exerted for the mental proces- 
ses thus represented by infantile memories, which, as is known, 
characteristically preserve their original visual type. In the 
case of dreams, though not of course in the case of waking 
visions, it is possible that the regression is further facilitated 
by the cessation during sleep of the forward movement from 
the sensorial to the motor side. 

Under the heading of dramatisation may also be included 
the representation of various intellectual processes. We shall 
presently see that the intellectual operations (judgement, etc.) 
that are frequently met with in the manifest content of dreams 
originate not in the dream-making but in the underlying dream 
thoughts; no intellectual work is performed in the dream-mak- 
ing proper. In the dream thoughts there are of course all 
kinds of intellectual processes, judg¢ments, arguments, condi- 
tions, proofs, objections and so on. None of these, however, 
finds any special representation in the manifest content of the 
dream. Asa rule they are entirely omitted, only the material 
content of the dream thoughts being represented in the dream, 
and not the logical relations of these. The dream-making, 
however, sometimes makes use of certain special devices to in- 
dicate these logical relations indirectly; the extent to which 
this is done greatly varies in different dreams and in different 
individuals. The logical relations between the constituents ot 
the dream thoughts, just as between those of waking thoughts, 
are displayed by the use of such parts of speech as ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘al- 
though,”’ ‘‘either,’’ ‘‘because,’’ etc., which, as has just been 
said, find no direct expression in the manifest content. In- 
stances of the devices in question are the following: Logical 
concatenation between two thoughts is indicated by the syn- 
chronous appearance of the elements representing these in the 
manifest content; thus, in the third dream related above, the 
husband’s death, the second marriage and the subsequent chil- 
dren, three logically related thoughts, are represented by three 
groups of elements that synchronously appear in the manifest 
content. Causal connection between two dream thoughts is 
usually not indicated at all. When indicated it is done by 
making the one representing element follow on the other. The 
commonest way of doing this is by one clause being represented 
in an introductory dream ( Vortraum), the other in the main 
dream (Haupitraum),; it should however be remarked that 
this splitting of the manifest content does not always indicate 
causal connection between the corresponding dream thoughts. 
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A less frequent device is the bringing about a transformation 
of the one element into the other; the transformation must be 
a direct one, not a mere replacement, as when one scene passes 
gradually into another, not as when one scene is simply re- 
placed by another. Evident absurdity in the manifest content 
signifies the existence of mockery or scorn in the dream 
thoughts, as was illustrated in the third dream related above. 
An alternative in the dream thoughts is not expressed in the 
manifest content; the representing elements are merely brought 
together in the same connection. When an alternative (either 
—or) appears in the manifest content it is the translation of 
‘‘and’’ in the dream thoughts; thus in the second dream related 
above I felt that the third letter in the word outlined was either 
v or d, and both of these were present in the latent content. 

Opposition and contradiction between dream thoughts may 
be indicated in two ways in the manifest content. When the 
contrasting thoughts can be linked with the idea of exchange, 
then the representing elements may be fused into a unity, a 
process described above under the name of identification. 
Other cases of opposition, which fall into the category of the 
converse or reverse, may be indicated in the following curious 
way; two parts of the already formed dream that are connected 
with the dream thoughts in question are inverted. Inversion 
of mental processes in dream-making subserves other functions 
than the one just mentioned; it is for instance a favourite method 
of increasing the distortion; the simplest way of disguising a 
mental process is to replace it by its obverse. Some subjects 
seem to employ this distorting mechanism to an inordinate ex- 
tent, and many dreams can be interpreted merely by inverting 
them. The inversion may concern either space or time. An 
instance of the former occurred in the third dream related 
above, where the yucca tree (phallus) was attached dorsally 
instead of ventrally. Instances of both may be seen in the 
following dream by the same patient. 

(6) She stood atthe seashore watching a small boy, who seemed 
to be hers, wading into the water. This he did till the water cov- 
ered him and she could only see his head bobbing up and down 
near the surface. The scene then changed into the crowded hall 
of an hotel. Her husband left her, and she ‘‘entered into conver- 
sation with’ a stranger. 'Thesecond half of the dream revealed 
itself in the analysis as representing a flight from her husband 
and the entering into intimate relations with a third person, 
behind whom was plainly indicated Mr. X's brother men- 
tioned in the former dream. The first part of the dream wasa 
fairly evident birth phantasy. In dreams, as in mythology, 
the delivery of a child from the uterine waters is commonly 
presented by distortion as the entry of the child info water; 
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among many others, the births of Adonis, Osiris, Moses and 
Bacchus are well known illustrations of this. The bobbing up 
and down of the head into the water at once recalled to the 
patient the sensation of quickening she had experienced in her 
only pregnancy. Thinking of the boy going into the water 
induced a revery in which she saw herself taking him out of 
the water, carrying him to a nursery, washing him and dress- 
ing him, and installing him in her household. 

The second half of the dream therefore represented thoughts, 
concerning the elopement, that belonged to the first half of the 
underlying latent content; the first half of the dream corres- 
ponded with the second half of the latent content, the birth 
phantasy. Besides this inversion in order, further inversions 
took place in each half of the dream. In the first half the child 
entered the water, and then his head bobbed; in the underlying 
dream thoughts first the quickening occurred, and then the 
child /ef/t the water (a double inversion). In the second half 
her husband left her; in the dream thoughts she left her hus- 
band. 

Last among the dream-making mechanisms is that termed 
Secondary Elaboration (secundare Bearbeitung). It fundamen- 
tally differs from the other three in that it arises from the ac- 
tivity, not of the underlying dream thoughts, but of the more 
conscious mental processes. This remark will be more com- 
prehensible when we presently consider the forces that go to 
make a dream. When the dream is apprehended in conscious- 
ness it is treated in the same way as any other perceptive con- 
tent, and is therefore not accepted in its unaltered state but is 
assimilated to pre-existing conceptions. It is thus to a certain 
extent remodelled so as to bring it, so far as is possible, into 
harmony with other conscious mental processes. In other 
words an attempt, however unsuccessful, is made to modify it so 
as to render it comprehensible ( Ricksicht auf Verstandlichkeit) . 
This secondary elaboration is closely allied to the process I 
have described as rationalisation’. As is well known, there is 
a pronounced tendency on the part of the mind to distort for- 
eign experiences in such a way as to assimilate them to what 
is already intelligible; in hearing or seeing a sentence ina 
strange tongue the subject imagines analogies to familiar words 
in his own, a falsifying process that frequently is carried to ex- 
cess, leading to curious misunderstandings. To this secondary 
elaboration is due whatever degree of ordering, sequence and 
consistency there may be found in a dream. 

Reviewing now as a whole the process of dream-making we 
have above all to lay stress on the fact that in the formation of 


1 Journal of Abnormal Psychology. June-July. 1908. 
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a dream no intellectual operation of any sort is carried out; 
the dream-making is concerned solely with translating into 
another form various underlying dream thoughts that were 
previously in existence. No creative work whatever is carried 
out by the process of dream-making; it performs no act of de- 
cision, calculation, judgé¢ment, comparison, conclusion or any 
kind of thought. Not even the elaboration of any phantasy 
occurs in the dream-making, though a previously-existing 
phantasy may be bodily taken over and woven into the dream, 
a fact that gives the key to the explanation of highly-wrought 
and yet momentary dreams such as the well known guillotine 
one related by Maury. Any part of a dream that appéars to 
indicate an intellectual operation has been taken bodily from 
the underlying latent content, either directly or in a distorted 
form; the same applies to numerals and to speech phrases that 
may occur ina dream. Even some of the waking judgdments 
passed on a dream belong to the latent content. To repeat, 
there is in the dream-makiug nothing but transformation of 
previously formed mental processes. 

The dream-making proper is thus a process more distant 
from waking mental life than even the most determined de- 
tractor of dream activities would maintain. It is not merely 
more careless, incorrect, incomplete, forgetful and illogical than 
waking thought, but it is something that qualitatively is ab- 
solutely different from this, so that the two cannot be compared. 
Dream-making proceeds by methods quite foreign toour waking 
mental life; it ignores obvious contradictions, makes use of 
highly strained analogies, and brings together widely different 
ideas by means of the most superficial associations, for instance 
by such a feeble play on words as shocks the waking mind 
with a keen sense of ridiculousness. The mental processes 
characteristic of dreams would if they occurred in a conscious 
waking state at once arouse grave suspicion of impaired intel- 
ligence; as Jung has clearly pointed out’ they are in fact pro- 
cesses that are frequently indistinguishable from those met with 
in advanced stages of dementia praecox and other psychoses. 

The affect in dreams has many interesting’ features. The 
incongruous manner in which it may be present when it is not 
to be explained by the ideas of the dream, or be absent when 
from these ideas it might have been expected, has already been 
noted above, and is quite elucidated by psycho-analysis, which 
reveals that in the underlying dream thoughts the affect is 
logically justified and is congruous enough. The apparent 


1 Psychologie der Dementia precox, i907. Translated by Peterson 
and Brill (Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, Monograph Series, 


1909). 
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incongruity is solely due to the distortion of the conceptual 
content, whereby a given affect becomes secondarily associated 
with an inappropriate idea. The third dream mentioned above 
well illustrates this fact; the incongruity with which Mr. X’s 
death was joyfully celebrated by his brother explains itself as 
soon as one realises that the figure of Mr. X in the dream 
represented that of another man in the latent content. The 
affect investing the latent content is always more intense than 
that present in the manifest content, so that, although strongly 
affective dream thoughts may produce an indifferently toned 
dream, the reverse never occurs, that is to say an affective 
manifest content never arises from an indifferently toned 
latent content. Freud attributes this inhibition of the affect in 
dream formation partly to the cessation in sleep of the forward 
movement from the sensory to the motor side—he regards 
affective processes as essentially centrifugal—and partly to the 
suppressing effect of the censor, which will presently be further 
considered. Another important matter is that the nature of 
the affect as it appears in the manifest content is the same as 
that of the latent content, although, as has just been said, the 
intensity of it is always less there than here. The effect of 
the dream-making on the original affect is thus different from 
that on the rest of the dream thoughts, in that no distortion of 
it takes place. As Stekel puts it in a recent article’, ‘‘/m 
Traume ist der Affekt das cinzig Wahre.’’ ‘The affect appears 
in the same form in the latent as in the manifest content, al- 
though through the mechanisms of transference and displace- 
ment it is in the latter otherwise associated than in the former. 
It should however be remarked that a given affect in the mani- 
fest content may represent its exact opposite in the latent content, 
but on closer analysis it will be found that the two opposites 
were already present in the latent content, and were both of 
them appropriate to the context; as is so often the case in 
waking mental life, exactly contrasting mental processes in 
dream thoughts are intimately associated with each other. 
Having mentioned some of the mechanisms that bring about 
the distortion of the latent into the manifest content we may 
next shortly consider the material and sources from which a 
dream is composed. Again we have sharply to distinguish be- 
tween the sources of the manifest content and those of the under- 
lying dream thoughts; the latter will presently be dealt with 
apart. Three peculiar features shown by the memory in dreams 
have especially struck most observers: first the preference shown 
for recent impressions, secondly that the experiences are other- 


Vahrbuch f. psychoanalytische u. psychopathologische Forschungen. 
Bd. 1, S. 485. 
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wise selected than in our waking memory, in that subordinate 
and hardly noticed incidents seem to be better remembered 
than essential and important ones, and thirdly the hypermnesia 
for previously forgotten incidents, especially for those of early 
childhood life. 

The first two of these features may be considered together, 
for they are intimately connected. In every dream without 
exception occur mental processes experienced by the subject 
in the last waking interval ( 77aumfag); other recent experi- 
ences that have not occurred on the day actually preceding 
the dream are treated in just the same way as more ancient 
memories. There must therefore be some special quality 
that is of significance in dream formation attaching to the 
mental experiences of the preceding day. Closer attention 
shows that the experience in question may be either psy- 
chically significant or quite indifferent; in the latter case, 
however, it is always associated with some underlying signifi- 
cant experience. The dream-instigator ( 7vaumerreger) may 
be (1) a recent significant experience that is directly repre- 
sented in the manifest content, (2) a recent significant ex- 
perience that is indirectly represented in the manifest content 
by the appearance there of an associated indifferent experi- 
ence, (3) an internal significant process (memory) that regu- 
larly is represented in the manifest content by the appearance 
of an associated, recent, indifferent experience. In each case, 
therefore, a recent experience (7.¢. from the preceding day) 
appears directly in the dream; it is one either significant in 
itself or else associated with another (recent or old) significant 
one. The selection of incidents of subordinate interest applies 
only to incidents of the day before the dream. Older incidents, 
that at first sight appear to be unimportant, can always be 
shown to have a/ready become on the day of their occurrence 
psychically significant through the secondary transference on 
to them of the affect of significant mental processes with which 
they have got associated. The material from which a dream 
is formed may therefore be either psychically significant or 
the opposite, and in the latter case it always arises in some 
experience of the preceding day. 

The explanation Freud gives of these facts is shortly as fol- 
lows. The meaning of the appearance in the manifest content 
of indifferent mental processes is that these are employed in 
the dream-making to represent underlying processes of great 
psychica! significance, just as in battle the colours of a regi- 
ment, themselves of no intrinsic value, stand for the honour of 
the army. A more accurate analogy is the frequent occur- 
rence in the psycho-neuroses of the transposition of a given 
significant affect on to an indifferent idea; for instance, in- 
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tense dread of a harmless object may arise as a transposition, 
on to the secondarily associated idea of this object, of a dread 
that was fully justified in relation to the primary idea. In 
short, the process is another form of the displacement mechan- 
ism described above. Just as in the psycho-neuroses, so also 
in the dream the primary underlying idea is of such a nature 
as to be incapable of becoming conscious (bewusstsernsunfahig ) , 
a matter that will presently be further discussed. Freud ex- 
plains the regular occurrence in the dream of a recent experi- 
ence by pointing out that this has not yet had time to form 
many associations, and therefore is more free to become 
associated with unconscious psychical processes. The cir- 
cumstance is of interest as indicating that during sleep, and 
unnoticed by our consciousness, important changes go on in 
our memory and conceptual material; the familiar advice to 
sleep over an important matter before coming to a decision has 
an important basis in fact. 

The third feature, namely the hypermnesia particularly for 
experiences of early childhood, is of cardinal importance. 
Early memories, which the subject had completely forgotten, 
but the truth of which can often be objectively confirmed, not 
infrequently occur with startling fidelity even in the manifest 
content. This fact in itself should suggest the ontogenetic 
antiquity of dream processes. In the latent content the ap- 
pearance of such forgotten memories is far more frequent, and 
Freud holds it probable that the latent content of every dream 
is connected with ancient mental processes that extend back to 
early childhood. The following instance may be given of 
this. (7) A patient, a man aged 37, dreamt that he was be- 
ing attacked by a man who was armed with a number of sharp 
weapons; the assailant was swarthy, and wore a dark moustache. 
He struggled and succeeded somehow in inflicting a skin wound 
on his opponent's left hand. The name Charles seemed to be re- 
lated to the man, though not so definitely as if it were his name. 
The man changed into a fierce dog, which the subject of the 
dream succeeded in vanqguishing by forcibly tearing his jaws 
apart so as to split his head in two. No one could have been 
more astonished at the dream than the patient himself, who is 
a singularly inoffensive person. The name Charles led to the 
following free associations: a number of indifferent acquaint- 
ances having this as their Christian name—a man, named Dr. 
Charles Stuart, whom he had seen at a Scottish reunion, at 
which he had been present on the day before (this man, how- 
ever, wears a beard)—another man present at the reunion 
whose personal appearance had many traits in common with 
his assailant in the dream—the Scottish Stuart Kings Charles I 
and Charles II.—again the acquaintance Charles Stuart—Crom- 
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well’s designation of King Charles I., ‘‘ that man Charles 
Stuart’’—the medical practitioner of his family, whose name 
was Stuart Rankings, and who had died when the patient was 
nine years old. Then came the memory of a painful scene, 
previously quite forgotten, in which the doctor had roughly 
extracted two teeth from the terror-stricken patient after forci- 
bly gagging his mouth open; before he could accomplish this 
the doctor had had his left hand badly bitten. The date of 
this occurrence could from extrinsic evidence be referred to 
the patient’s fifth year. From a number of reasons that can- 
not be given here it became clear that the dream thoughts 
altogether clustered around this childhood experience. The 
assailant in the dream was no other than the doctor whose 
treatment of the patient was nearly thirty years after his 
death thus fearfully revenged in the latter’s dream.’ The play 
on his name Stuart Rankings (Rank-kings), which enabled 
him to become identified first with the Stuart King Charles, 
and then with Charles Stuart, and finally to be called in the 
dream plain Charles, isinteresting. It should be added that the 
Dr. Charles Stuart mentioned above is a dental surgeon, who 
a week previously had in the patient’s presence performed a 
painful tooth extraction on the latter’s wife; on the day before 
the dream he had enquired of the patient concerning his wife’s 
health. The identification of the man with the dog in the lat- 
ter part of the dream was greatly over-determined. The 
doctor in question was a noted dog fancier, and had given the 
patient a fine collie to whom he became greatly attached; he 
led a very irregular life, and the patient often heard his father 
refer to him as a gay dog; finally he died ‘‘ like a dog,’’ from 
an accidental overdose of poison, in the presence of a number 
of people who were from ignorance powerless to render the 
slight assistance that would have saved his life. 

The source of some dream material is to be found in somatic 
stimuli during sleep, though by no means so frequently as 
many writers maintain. They are, however, in no case the 
cause of the dream, but are merely woven into its fabric in ex- 
actly the same way as any other psychical material, and only 
when they fulfil certain conditions. The exaggerated claims 
sometimes made out for the importance of these stimuli are 
easily disproved by, for instance, the following considerations. 
A sleeper may react toa given somatic stimulation when this 
is of a lively nature, such as bad pain, in one of several differ- 
ent ways. In the first place he may altogether ignore it, as 


1The deeper interpretation of the dream will be easy to those 
familiar with psycho-analysis, especially when I add that the dream 
was accompanied by appalling dread, and that an early association to 
‘*hand”’ was ‘‘ neck.’’ 
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often occurs in bodily disease, secondly he may feel it during, 
or even throughout, sleep without dreaming at all, thirdly he 
may be awakened by it, and fourthly he may weave it into a 
dream. Even in the last instance it enters into the dream 
only in a disguised form, and it can be shown that this dis- 
guise depends on the nature not of the stimulus but of the 
rest of the dream. The same stimulus may appear in different 
dreams, even of the same person, under quite different forms, 
and analysis of the dream regularly shows that the form 
adopted is altogether determined by the character and motive of 
the dream. ln short, thedream makes use of the somatic stimu- 
lus or not according to its needs, and only when this fulfils 
certain requirements. 

Having partly answered the question of how a dream is 
built we may take up the more difficult one of why it is 
built, or, more accurately put, the problems concerning the 
forces that go to make a dream. It is impossible to do this 
without first referring to Freud’s views on psychical repression 
( Verdrangung ) and unconscious mental processes; these views 
in themselves call for a detailed exposition which cannot here 
be given, so that this part of the present paper will be even 
more incomplete than the rest. Freud uses the term ‘‘con- 
scious ’’ to denote mental processes of which we are at a given 
moment conscious, ‘‘fore-conscious’’ (vorbewusste) to denote 
mental processes of which we can spontaneously and volun- 
tarily become conscious (¢. g.,a memory out of one’s mind for 
the moment, but which can readily be recalled), and ‘‘ uncon- 
scious’’ to denote mental processes which the subject cannot 
spontaneously recall to consciousness, but which can be repro- 
duced by employing special devices (e. g., hypnosis, psycho- 
analysis, etc.). He concludes that the force that has to be 
overcome in the act of making the last named processes con- 
scious is the same as that which had previously opposed an 
obstacle to their becoming conscious, #. e., had repressed them 
into the unconscious. This force or resistance is a defensive 
mechanism which has kept from consciousness mental pro- 
cesses that were either primarily or secondarily (through as- 
sociation and transposition) of an inacceptable nature; in other 
words these processes are inassimilable in consciousness. Re- 
turning now to the subject of dreams, we bave first to rethark 
that Freud empirically found an intimate and legitimate relation 
between the degree of confusion and incomprehensibility 
present in a given dream and the difficulty the patient ex- 
perienced in communicating the free associations leading to 
the dream thoughts. He therefore concluded that the distor- 
tion which had obviously occurred in the dream-making was 
related to the resistance that prevented the unconscious dream 
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thoughts from becoming conscious; that it was in fact a result 
of this resistance. He speaks of the- resistance that keeps 
certain mental processes unconscious as the ‘‘ endopsychic 
censor.’’ In the waking state the unconscious processes 
cannot come to external expression, except under certain 
abnormal conditions. In sleep, however, the activity of the 
censor, like that of all other conscious processes, is diminished, 
though it is never entirely abrogated. This fact permits the 
unconscious processes (the latent content) to reach expression 
in the form of a dream, but as they still have to contend with 
some degree of activity on the part of the censor they can ouly 
reach expression in an indirect way. The distortion in the 
dream-making is thus a means of evading the censor, in the 
same way that a veiled phraseology is a means of evading a 
social censor which would not permit a disagreeable truth to 
be openly expressed. The dream is a compromise between 
the dream thoughts on the one hand and the endopsychic 
censor on the other, and could not arise at all were it not for 
the diminished activity of the latter during sleep. 

Distortion of the dream thoughts by means of the mechan- 
isms of condensation and displacement is far from being the 
only way in which the censor manifests itself, nor is this dis- 
tortion the only way in which the censor can be evaded by the 
dream processes. In the first place we have already noticed 
above one of its manifestations under the name of secondary 
elaboration. This process continues even in the waking state, 
so that the account of a dream as related directly after waking 
differs from that related some time after. The fact of this 
change in the subsequent memory of a dream is sometimes 
urged as an objection to the interpretation by psycho-analysis, 
but the change is just as rigorously determined and the mech- 
anism is as precisely to be defined as those of any other process 
in the dream-making. For instance, if the two accounts are 
compared, it will be found that the altered passage concerns 
what might be called a weak place in the disguise of the dream 
thoughts; the disguise is strengthened by the subsequent elab- 
oration by the censor, but the fact of the change points to the 
need for distortion at that given spot, a point of some value in 
the analysis. Instead of subsequently altering this weak place 
the censor may act by interposing doubt in the subject’s mind 
as to the reliability of his memory about it; he may say ‘*The 
person in the dream seemed to carry such and such an object, 
but Iam not sure that I haven’t imagined that in thinking 
over the dream.’’ In such cases one is always safe in accept- 
ing the dubiously given point as unhesitatingly as the most 
vivid memory; the doubt is only one of the stages in the dis- 
guise of the underlying dream thoughts. An interesting way 
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in which the censor may act is by the subject receiving the 
assurance during the dream that ‘‘it is only a dream.’’ The 
explanation of this is that the action of the censor has set in 
too late, after the dream has already been formed; the mental 
processes which have, as it were unwittingly, reached con- 
sciousness are partly divested of their significance by the sub- 
ject treating them lightly as being ‘‘only adream.’’ Freud 
wittily describes this after-thought on the part of the censor as 
an esprit d’escalier. The last manifestation of the censor is 
more important, namely the tendency to forget dreams or part 
of them; it is an extension of the doubting process mentioned 
above. Freud traces this tendency to forget, as also that shown 
in many forgetting acts of waking life,‘ to the repressing action 
of the censor. This explanation can readily be experimentally 
confirmed. When a patient informs the physician that he had 
a dream the night before, but that he cannot recall anything 
of it, it frequently happens that the overcoming of a given re- 
sistance during the psycho-analytic treatment removes the bar- 
rier to the recollection of the dream, provided of course, that 
the resistance concerns the same topic in the two cases; the 
patient then says ‘‘Ah, now I can recall the dream I had.’’ 
Similarly he may suddenly during the analysis of the dream, 
or at any time subsequent to the relation of the dream, supply 
a previously forgotten fragment (Vach/rag); this later fragment 
invariably corresponds with those dream thoughts that have 
undergone the most intense repression, and therefore those of 
greatest significance. This occurrence is extremely frequent, 
and may be illustrated by the following examples. 

(8) A patient, a man aged 26, dreamt that he saw a man 
standing in front of a hoarding, with a gate entrance on his left. 
He approached the man, who received him cordially and ‘‘entered 
into conversation’’ with him. During the analysis he suddenly 
recalled that the hoarding seemed to be the wall of an ‘‘exhi- 
bition,’’ into which the man was entering to join a number of 
others. The significance of this added fragment will be evident 
when I mention that the patient was a pronounced voyeur, and 
had frequently indulged in pzedicatio. 

(9) A patient, a woman aged 36, dreamt that she was stand- 
ing in a crowd of school girls. One of them said *‘Why do you 
wear such untidy skirts?’’ and turned up the patient’s skirt to 
show how worn the underskirt was. During the analysis, three 
days after relating the dream, the patient for the first time re- 
called that the underskirt in the dream seemed to be a night- 
dress, and analysis of this led to the evocation of several 
painful memories in which lifting a nightdress played an im- 


1 Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens. 3° Ausg., 1910. 
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portant part; the two most significant of these had for many 
years been forgotten. 

As was mentioned above, the censor can be evaded by the 
dream thoughts in other ways than the usual ones of dis- 
tortion. They may appear in the manifest content in their 
unaltered form, but their significance be misunderstood by 
the subject when he recalls the dream. For instance, a 
person may dream that he sees his brother dead, the actual 
dream thoughts being the wish that the brother may die. The 
subject fails to realise that the picture corresponds with a 
wish, even a suppressed one, partly because the nature of 
this is so horribly unlikely that it does not occur to him, 
and partly because the dream is accompanied by an emotion, 
dread, which is apparently incongruous with a wish. Such 
dreams are always intensely distressing (Angsttraume), and in 
a sense it may be said that the dread here replaces the distort- 
ing mechanisms of condensation and displacement. 

We have finally to consider the most important problems of 
all, those relating to the latent content or dream thoughts. 
The first thing that strikes one about these is their intense 
psychical significance. A dream never proceeds from trifles, 
but only from the mental processes that are of the greatest 
moment and interest to the subject. ‘ Traum gibt sich nie 
mit Kleinigkeiten ab.’’ The explanatiomfof why incidents of 
apparently subordinate interest occfr in manifest content 
has been given above. More than thigf the dream thoughts 
are processes of the greatest personal i nd are thus in- 
variably egocentric. We never dream tters that con- 
cern others, however deeply, but onl matters that 
concern ourselves. It has already been mentioned that the 
underlying dream thoughts are perfectly logical and consistent, 
and that the affect accompanying them is entirely congruous 
to their nature. Freud, therefore, not only agrees with those 
writers who disparage the mental quality of dreams, holding 
as he does that the dream-making proper contains no intellec- 
tual operation and proceeds only by means of the lower forms 
of mental activity, but he also agrees with those other writers 
who maintain that dreams are a logical continuance of the 
most important part of our waking mental life. We dream at 
night only about those matters that have most concerned us by 
day, though on account of the distortion that takes place in the 
dream-making this fact isnotevident. Lastly it may be added 
that all the dreams occurring in a given night arise from the 
same group of latent dream thoughts, though they often pre- 
sent different aspects of these. 

There are certain differences between the dreams of a young 
child and those of an adult. In the child, at all events before 
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the age of four, no distortion takes place, so that the manifest 
content is identical with the latent content. In correspondence 
with this fact we find that child dreams are logical and co- 
ordinate, an observation that is hard to reconcile with the 
commonly received opinion that dream processes arise from a 
dissociated activity of the brain cells, for one can see no reason 
why dreams should be a meaningless conglomeration of dis- 
ordered and lowered mental functioning in adults when they 
are obviously not so in the child. Further, with young chil- 
dren it is easy to recognise that the dream represents the 
imaginary fulfilment of an ungratified wish. Now Freud 
maintains that the latent content of every dream represents 
nothing else than the imaginary fulfilment of an ungratified 
wish. In the child the wish is an ungratified one, but it has 
not undergone repression, that is to say it is not of sucha 
nature as to be inacceptable in consciousness; in the adult the 
wish is not merely one that could not be gratified, but is of 
such a nature as to be inassimilable in consciousness, and so 
has become repressed. It frequently happens that even in the 
adult a wish-fulfilment appears in the manifest content, and 
still more frequently that a wish-fulfilment not present in the 
manifest content, but revealed by psycho-analysis, concerns a 
wish of which the subject is quite conscious; in both these 
cases, however, full analysis always discloses that these wishes 
are merely reinforcements of deeper, unconscious ones of an 
associated nature. No wish, therefore, is able to produce a 
dream unless it is either unconscious (bewusstseinsunfahig) or 
else associated with an allied unconscious one 

It has sometimes been alleged by Freud’s opponents that his 
generalisation of all dreams representing a wish-fulfilment is 
the outcome of observing a few child dreams, and that his an- 
alyses merely consist in arbitrarily twisting the dream, to serve 
some private ends, until a wish can be read into it. We have 
seen that this absurd suggestion is historically untrue, for 
Freud came to the analysis of adult dreams from the analysis, 
not of child dreams, but of adult psycho-neuroses. He found 
that his patients’ symptoms arose as a compromise between two 
opposing wishes, one of which was conscious, the other un- 
conscious, and that they allegorically represented the imaginary 
fulfilment of these two wishes. He further found that an es- 
sential factor in their production was a conflict between the 
two wish-systems, of such a kind that the unconscious one was 
forcibly prevented from becoming conscious ; it was unconscious 
because it was repressed. It frequently happened that the 
psycho-analysis of the patients’ symptoms directly led to their 
dreams, and on submitting these to the analysis in exactly the 
same way as any other mental material he discovered that the 
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construction of them showed close resemblances to that of 
the neurotic symptoms. In both cases the material examined 
proved to be an allegorical expression of deeper mental pro- 
cesses, and in both cases these deeper processes were uncon- 
scious, and had in reaching expression undergone distortion by 
the endopsychic censor. The mechanisms by means of which 
this distortion is brought about is very similar in the two cases, 
the chief difference being that representation by visual pictures 
is much more characteristic of dreams. In both cases the un- 
conscious mental processes always arise in early childhood and 
constitute a repressed wish, as do all unconscious processes, 
and the symptom or dream represents the imaginary fulfilment 
of that wish in a form in which is also fused the fulfilment of 
the opposing wish. 

Dreams differ from psycho-neurotic symptoms in that the 
opposing wish is always of the same kind, namely the wish to 
sleep. A dream is thus the guardian of sleep, and its function 
is to satisfy the activity of unconscious mental processes that 
otherwise would disturb sleep. The fact that sometimes a 
horrid dream may not only disturb sleep, but may actually 
wake the sleeper, in no way vitiates this conclusion. In such 
cases the activity of the endopsychic censor, which is diminished 
during sleep, is insufficient to keep from consciousness the 
dream thoughts, or to compel such distortion of them as to 
render them unrecognisable, and recourse has to be had to the 
accession of energy that the censor is capable of exerting in 
the waking state; metaphorically expressed, the watchman 
guarding the sleeping household is overpowered, and has to 
wake it in calling for help. 

Freud couples with his discussion of dream problems a pen- 
etrating enquiry into many allied topics, such as the nature of 
the unconscious and the function of consciousness, that cannot 
here be even touched upon. I would conclude this imperfect 
sketch of his theory of dreams by quoting a remark of his to 
the effect that ‘‘Die Traumdeutung ist dieVia Regia zur Kennt- 
niss des Unbewussten im Seelenleben.”’ 
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By Dr. S. FERENCZI, Neurologist and Court Medical Expert in 
Budapest? 


It is not an uncommon phenomenon in the development of 
science that professional men of erudition, with all the help at 
their disposal, with all the implements of their knowledge and 
ability, combat some principle of popular wisdom which is, on 
the other hand, defended by the people with equal tenacity, 
and that finally science is forced to recognize that in essentials 
the popular conception, and not its own, is correct. It would 
be especially worthy of investigation to discover why it is that 
science, on its gradually mounting path, progresses in an irreg- 
ular zigzag line, which at times comes close to the popular 
Weltanschauung, and then quite departs from it. 

I mention this peculiar phenomenon for the reason that the 
latest investigations of dreams, those noteworthy and bizarre 
manifestations of mental life, have laid bare facts which com- 
pel us to abandon our former views of the nature of dreams, 
and, with certain limitations, to return to the popular theory. 

The people have never given up a belief in the significance 
of dreams. The oldest writings which have been preserved to 
us, hewn out in stone in praise of the old Babylonian kings, as 
also the mythology and history of the Hindoos, Chinese, 
Aztecs, Greeks, Etruscans, Jews and Christians, take the 
point of view, held to-day by the mass of the people, that 
dreams can be interpreted. The interpretation of dreams was 
for thousands of years a special science, a particular cult, 
whose priests and priestesses often decided the fate of coun- 
tries and called forth revolutions which changed the history 
of the world. This now antiquated science rested on the un- 
shakable belief that the dream, though in a concealed way and 
by obscure analogies, was quite capable of interpretation by 
the initiate, revealed the future, and that by these nocturnal 
phenomena the higher powers desired to prepare mortals for 
approaching events of importance. In the lower ranks of the 
populace, the dream book, that noteworthy survival of ancient 
Babylonian astrology, still enjoys to-day great popularity and 


1Lecture given in the ‘‘Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Arzte,” in 
Budapest, Oct. 16, 1909. Translated from the German by Harry W. 
Chase, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 
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is much used. Although the details of the dream-books 
differ in essentials from each other in the different countries, 
they must be considered products of the common folk-spirit. 

On the other hand, we find on the part of the great majority 
of recent psychologists an almost complete contempt for the 
dream as a psychic function, and as a result a denial also that 
the dream-content is of any significance. Many of these in- 
vestigations consider the dream to be a senseless complex of 
hallucinations, which blaze up in a lawless way in the brain 
of the sleeper. According to the view of others, the dream is 
nothing but the psychic reaction to these outer (objective) or 
inner (subjective) stimuli, which the sensory end-organs of 
the body receive during sleep and conduct to the centres. 

There were only a few-who held the theory that the sleep- 
ing psyche could develop a complicated, significant activity, 
or that the dream could be maintained to have any sort of a 
symbolic meaning. But even these latter did not succeed in 
making the peculiarities of dreams comprehensible, without 
forcing their explanations into the Procrustian bed of an arti- 
ficial playing with allegories. 

Accordingly for centuries the army of superstitious interpre- 
ters of dreams stood over against that of the sceptics, until 
about ten years ago the Viennese neurologist, Professor Freud, 
discovered facts which make possible a unification of the two 
hostile conceptions, and which aided’ on the one hand in the 
discovery of the true nucleus in the age-old superstition, and 
on the other hand fully satisfied the scientific need of the 
knowledge of the connections between cause and effect. 

I may say at this point, that Freud’s theory of dreams and 
his method of interpretation only approach the popular con- 
ception in so far as to ascribe to dreams sense and meaning. 
But the newly discovered facts sustain in no way the belief of 
those who would base dreams on the interference of higher 
powers, and see prophecies in them. Freud’s theory considers 
the dream as a mental product dependent upon endopsychic 
occurrences, and is not calculated to strengthen the belief of 
those who consider the dream as a device of higher powers or 
as the clairvoyance of the sleeper. 

Psychoanalysis, a new method of investigation and treatment 
of psychoneuroses, made it possible for Freud to recognize the 
true significance of dreams. The method has its point of de- 
parture in the principle that the symptoms of these diseases are 
only the sensory images of particular thought-constellations, 
impregnated with feeling, which were distasteful to conscious- 
ness and therefore repressed, forgotten, but still live on in the 
unconscious; and in the fact that the surrogate-creations for 
the repressed material vanish as soon as the unconscious 
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thought can be brought to light and made conscious by help 
of free association. In the course of this analytic work the 
dreams of the patients were told, and Freud made their content 
also an object of psychoanalytic investigation. To his surprise 
he found in dream analysis not only a great aid to the treat- 
ment of neuroses, but he gained at the same time asa by- 
product a new explanation of the dream as a psychic function, 
more enlightening than any of the former explanations. In 
many chemical processes materials are incidentally obtained by 
the reduction of certain chemicals, which perhaps have been 
thrown away as useless for a long time, but which are shown 
after a time to be valuable materials, often surpassing the prin- 
cipal products of the manufacture in value. The case was 
about the same with the explanation of dreams incidentally 
found by Freud; it opens up such outlooks for the knowledge 
of both the sound and the diseased mind that in comparison its 
particular point of departure, the treatment of certain phenom- 
ena of nervous diseases, seems a scientific question of the sec- 
ond rank. 

In the short time at my disposal I cannot reproduce exhaus- 
tively Freud’s theory of dreams. I must rather confine myself 
to the more essential explanations and the most valuable facts 
of the new theory, and to its verification by examples. I do 
not imagine that this lecture will convince my hearers. Ac- 
cording to my previous experience one can gain a conviction in 
affairs of psychoanalysis only for himself. So I shall not con- 
trovert here the lesser and quite superficial critics of Freud, 
but will rather explain in brief the most essential parts of the 
theory itself. 

First a few words concerning method. If we desire to ana- 
lyze a dream, we proceed exactly as in the psychological 
investigation of psychoneurotic symptoms. Behind each im- 
perative thought, no matter how illogical it may appear, are 
hidden coherent but unconscious thoughts, and to make these 
evident is the problem of psychoanalysis. Freud has proved 
that the images and experiences of which the dream consists, 
are for the most part only disguises, symbolic allusions to sup- 
pressed trains of thought. Behind the conscious dream-content 
is hidden a latent dream-material, which, on its part, was aroused 
by coherent, logical dream-thoughts. ‘The interpretation of the 
dream is nothing else than the translation of the dream from 
its hieroglyphic-symbolic speech into conceptual speech; the 
leading back of the obvious dream-content through the clues of 
association given by the hidden dream-material, to the logical 
dream-thoughts. The means by which this is done is the so- 
called free association. We have the dream related to us, 
divide the given material into several parts or sections, and 
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require the dreamer to tell all that occurs to him when he 
directs his attention, not to the whole of the dream, but toa 
definite part of it, to a particular event or word-image occurring 
in it. This association must, however, be wholly free, conse- 
quently the single thing forbidden is the dominance of critical 
choice among the irruptiveideas. Any halfway intelligent man 
can be brought to tell out all the thoughts associated with the 
fragments of the dream, whether clever or stupid, coherent or 
senseless, pleasant or unpleasant, suppressing the shame per- 
haps bound up with them. In this way also are worked over 
the other fragments of the dream and so we assemble the latent 
dream material, that is to say, all the thoughts and memories 
of which the conscious dream picture is to be considered the 
condensation-product ( Verdichtungsprodukt). It is an error to 
believe that the activity of association when left free is devoid 
of any regulation by law. As soon as in the analysis we dis- 
regard the conscious terminal idea (Zielvorstellung) of our 
thinking, the directive forces of the unconscious psychic activi- 
ties prevail in the choice of associations, that is to say, just 
the same mental forces which functioned in the creation of the 
dream. We have been for a long time familiar with the thought 
that there is no chance in the physical world, no event without 
sufficient cause; on the ground of psychoanalytic experience 
we must suppose just asstrong a determination of every mental 
activity, however arbitrary it may seem. Itis therefore an un- 
justified fear that the activity of association when freed from 
all restraints in such analysis, will give results which have no 
value. The subject of the analysis, who at first reproduces his 
apparently senseless ideas with scornful scepticism, soon dis- 
covers, to his own surprise, that the train of associations, 
uninfluenced by conscious aids, leads to the awakening ot 
thoughis and memories which were long since forgotten, or 
repressed on account of the pain they caused. But through 
the emergence of these the fragment taken from the dream is 
made intelligible or capable of interpretation. If we repeat 
this process with all the parts of the dream, we see that the 
trains of thought which radiate out from the different fragments 
converge in a very essential train of thought, which was stim- 
ulated the day before the night of the dream—the dream 
thoughts themselves. Once these are recognized, not only the 
single fragment, but also the dream as a whole seems coherent 
and intelligible. If, finally, we compare the point of departure 
of the dream, the dream thoughts, with the content of the 
naively related dream, we see that the dream is nothing else than 
the concealed fulfillment of a repressed wish. 

This sentence contains the most essential results of Freud’s 
investigation of dreams. The idea that the dream fulfills 
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wishes, which in the rude world of facts must be unfulfilled, 
seems to share in the language of abandoned popular science. 
‘‘Dreams’’ are used metaphorically in most languages for 
‘‘wishes’’ and the Hungarian proverbsays just this, that ‘‘swine 
dream of acorns, the goose of maize’’—which is only to be re- 
garded as an allusion to the similar direction of human dreams. 

Some of the dreams of adults and most of the dreams of chil- 
dren are purely wish-fulfillment dreams. The child dreams of 
pleasureable experiences denied him by day, of the toys 
which he envied his little comrades, of victorious struggles 
with those of his own age, of his good mother, or his friendly 
father. Very often in his dream he seems ‘‘big,’’ endowed with 
all the freedom and power of his parents, which he wishes for 
so ardently by day. Wish dreams like these also occur to 
adults. The difficult test (about which we are so anxious) 
seems in dreams splendidly passed, dear relatives awaken from 
their graves and assure us that they are not dead, we appear 
to ourselves rich, powerful, endowed with great oratorical gifts, 
the most beautiful of women solicit our favor, and soon. For 
the most part we attain in dreams just that which we painfully 
miss on waking. 

The same tendency to wish-fulfillment rules not only noc- 
turnal, but day dreams as well, the fancies in which we can 
catch ourselves at unoccupied moments or during monotonous 
activity. Freud has observed that women’s fancies deal for the 
most part with things which immediately or mediately belong 
to the sex life (of being loved, proposals, beautiful clothes), 
those of men predominantly with power and esteem, but also 
with sexual satisfaction. 

Fancies concerning the means of escape from a real or im- 
agined danger and the annihilation of real or imagined enemies 
are also very common. ‘These simple wish-fulfillment dreams 
and fancies have an obvious meaning, and need no particular 
labor for their interpretation. 

But that which is new, surprising and incredible to many in 
Freud’s explanation of dreams is the assertion that a// dreams, 
even those which seem indifferent or even unpleasant, can be 
reduced to this basal form, and that it can be shown by analysis 
that they fulfill wishesin adisguised way. Inorder to under- 
stand this, we must first make ourselves familiar with the 
mechanism of psychic activity in dreams. 

The associative analysis of a dream is only the reversal of 
the synthetic work which the psyche executes at night while it 
transforms the unwelcome thought and the unpleasant sensation 
which disturb sleep into wish-fulfilling dream-images. By a 
critical consideration one is convinced that this work never 
ceases during sleep, even when after waking we cannot recall 
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that we dreamed at all. The traditional idea that dreams dis- 
turb rest during sleep must be abandoned on the ground of 
these newly won results; on the contrary, since they do aot 
allow the unpleasant, painful or burdensome thought which 
would disturb sleep to become conscious with its true content, 
but in a changed form as the fulfillment of a wish, we are forced 
to recognize dreams as the preservers of sleep. 

The psychic factor which watches over rest during sleep, 
often with the assistance of the dream disguise already men- 
tioned, is the censor. This is the gate-keeper at the threshold 
of consciousness, which we see zealously at work during waking 
life also, especially in psychoneuroses, and which for our prob- 
lem is to be considered as either repressing all thought 
groupings which are distasteful in esthetic or ethical ways, or 
disguising them in the form of apparently harmless symbols, 
symptomatic acts or symptomatic thoughts. 

The function of the censorship is to secure the repose of con- 
sciousness and to keep at a distance all psychic creations which 
would cause pain or disturb rest. And like the censor of 
political absolutism, who sometimes works at night, the psychic 
censorship is kept in activity during sleep, though its red pen- 
ciling is not so strongly in evidence as in waking life. Prob- 
ably the censor is led to relax its activity by the idea that the 
motor reactions are paralyzed during sleep, and so thoughts 
cannot be expressed in deeds. So the fact may be explained 
that for the most part those images and situations emerge as 
wish fulfillments in dreams which we refuse by day to recog- 
nize as wishes. 

We all shelter in our unconscious ego many wishes repressed 
since childhood, which take the opportunity of exercising their 
psychic intensity as soon as they perceive the letting down of 
the censorship at night. 

It is not chance that among the wishes revealed in dreams, 
the strongly repressed sexual excitations, and in particular 
those of the most contemptible kind play the greatest réle. It 
is a very great error to believe that psychoanalysis intention- 
ally places sexual activity in the foreground. It cannot he 
denied that whenever one seeks to investigate thoroughly the 
basal facts of mental life, he always strikes against the sexual 
elements. If, accordingly, we find psychoanalysis objection- 
able for this reason, we are really degrading the description of 
the unconscious facts of human mentality by our action in 
regarding them as obscene. The censorship of affairs of sex 
is, as already said, much milder in dream life than during 
waking hours, so that in dreams we experience and crave 
sexual experiences without bounds, even representing in our 
dreams experiences and acts reminding one of the so-called 
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perversions. I avail myself as an example of the dream of a 
patient who was extraordinarily modest in waking life. He 
saw himself enveloped in an antique peplum, fastened in front 
with a safety-pin; suddenly the pin fell out, the white garment 
opened in front, and his nakedness was admired by a great 
crowd of men. Another, equally modest patient, told me 
this, which is an exhibition dream with somewhat altered cir- 
cumstances: She was enveloped from top to toe in a white gar- 
ment and bound to a pillar; around her stood foreign men, 
Turks or Arabs, who were haggling over her. The scene re- 
minds one very strongly, apart from her enveloping garment, 
of an Oriental slave market; and, indeed, analysis brought 
out that this lady, now so modest, when a young girl had 
read the tales of the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,’’ and had 
seen herself in fancy in many of the situations of the highly 
colored love scenes of the Orient. At that time she imagined 
that slaves were exposed for sale not clothed, but naked. At 
present she repudiates the idea of nudity so strongly even in 
dreams that the suppressed wishes which bear upon this 
theme can only come into being. when changed to their opposite. 
A third dreamer only allowed herself so much freedom in this 
respect as to move about in the midst of the other forms of her 
dream incompletely clad, in her stockings or with bare feet; 
and here analysis showed that as a child for a long time she 
enjoyed greatly removing her clothes and going without them, 
so that she was nicknamed ‘‘the naked Pancri’’ (her name 
was Anna, in Hungarian Pauna). Such exhibition dreams 
are so frequent that Freud was able to put them in the class 
of his ‘‘typical dreams,’’ which recur with most people from 
time to time and have the same origin. They are based on 
the fact that there is living on in all of us an undying longing 
for the return of the paradisical conditions of childhood; this 
is the ‘‘ golden age,’’ that poets and Utopians project from the 
past into the future. It is a very common means of dream 
disguise to circumvent the censorship by presenting the wish 
not as such, but only in the form of an allusion in the dream. 
It would not be possible to understand, for example, why one 
of my patients dreamed so often of sexual scenes with a man 
by the name of Frater, who was quite indifferent to her, if we 
had not learned that in her youth her brother (/rafer) was her 
ideal and that in childhood the affection of the pair had often 
taken on a purely erotic form and manifested itself by relations 
that she now repressed as incestuous. This repression of for- 
bidden things often enters into the dream, especially with 
persons who in consequence of incomplete satisfaction of the 
libido are inclined to the development of anxiety (Freud’s 
anxiety-neurotics). Nocturnal anxiety can become so great 
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that the dreamer awakens with feelings of pain (favor noc- 
turnus). Anxiety which has a physiological basis, gives in 
such cases an opportunity for the deeply repressed childish- 
perverse excitations to involve themselves in the dream, in 
the form of frightful, cruel, horrible scenes, which seem fright- 
ful to us, but in a certain depth of the unconscious satisfy 
wishes which in the ‘* prehistoric’’ ages of our own mental 
development were actually recognized as desires. 

The great part played in such dreams by cruelties inflicted 
or suffered must find its explanation in the sadistic idea which 
children have of the sex-relationship, as Freud has so beauti- 
fully shown in his ‘‘ infantile sexual theories.’’* All the cruel 
acts of such dreams appear in analysis as sexual events trans- 
formed into deeds of violence. Sexually unsatisfied women, 
for example, very commonly dream of thieves breaking in, of 
attacks by robbers or wild beasts; but not one of the concealed, 
well-hidden incidents of the dream betrays that the outrages 
to which the dreamer is subjected really symbolize sexual acts. 
An hysterical of my observation once dreamed that she was 
run down by a bull before which she held a red garment. 
There was involved in this dream not only the present wish 
to possess such a dress, but also an unavowed sexual wish, the 
same which also caused the sickness. The thought of the 
frightfully enraged bull, which is a widespread symbol of 
manly strength, came to her especially through the circum- 
stance that a man with a so-called ‘‘ bull neck’’ had played 
a certain réle in the development of her sexual life. 

Childish memories make continual and always significant 
contributions to the creation of the dream. Freud has also 
established the fact that the earliest age of childhood is not 
only not free from sexual excitations, but that rather infantile 
sexuality, not yet restrained by education, is expressly of a 
perverse character. In infantile sexuality the oral and anal- 
urethral erogeneous zones, the partial impulses (Partialtriebe) 
of sexual curiosity and of exhibitionism, as well as sadistic and 
mashochistic impulses rule. When we consider these facts we 
come to the conclusion that Freud is in the right when he says 
that dreams express such impulses as wish-fulfillments, as the 
fulfillment of wishes from that part of our childhood which 
seems long since outgrown. 

There are, however, dreams of very unpleasant content, 
which peculiarly enough disturb our rest hardly at all, so that 
when we awaken we reproach ourselves for experiencing such 
terrible events with so little sympathy or feeling. This sort of 
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dream was observed, for example, by one of Freud’s patients, 
who in a dream was present at the funeral of a beloved nephew. 
An apparently unessential detail of the dream, a concert ticket, 
led to the explanation of such an occurrence. The lady in- 
tended to attend a concert on the next night, where she ex- 
pected to see again the man whom she formerly loved and had 
not yet forgotten, whom she had met for the last time a long 
while before, at the funeral of another nephew. So the dream, 
in order to hasten the meeting, sacrificed the other nephew. 
But the censorship, seemingly knowing that by the dream a 
harmless wish, and not that of death, was to be fulfilled, let 
the funeral ‘‘pass,’’ without attaching to it any obvious emo- 
tional excitation. This analysis may serve as an example for 
all those dreams which apparently contradict Freud’s wish 
theory, and which have to do with very unwelcome things or 
even with the non-fulfillment of wishes. If we seek out the 
latent dream thoughts concealed behind these painfully toned 
dreams, it becomes clear to us that, as Freud himself expresses 
it the non-fulfillment of a wish in a dream always means the ful- 
fillment of some other wish. . 

When we consider the materials of the dream gained by free 
association from the conscious dream elements, it becomes clear 
that they flow pretty generally from two opposed sources; from 
childhood memories on the one hand, and from unobserved 
experiences of the ‘‘dream day,’’ often quite indifferent, which 
were not reacted to. Indeed, according to Freud’s expression, 
every well-articulated dream stands as it were on two legs, and 
is shown by analysis to be over-determined ( Ueberdeterminiert), 
that is, to be the fulfillment of both a present and a long sup- 
pressed wish. 

As an example I may relate the dream of a patient suffering 
from a nervous difficulty in urination. ‘‘A polished floor, wet, 
as though a pool lay there. Two chairs leaning against the 
wall. AsI look around, I note that the front legs of both 
chairs are missing, as when one wants to play a joke on some 
one and has him sit down on a broken chair, and he falls. 
One of my friends was also there wi h her affianced.’’ 

Free association on the theme of the polished floor gave the 
fact that on the day before her brother in a rage had thrown a 
pitcher to the floor, which, with the water spilled over it, 
looked like the floor in the dream. She also remembered a 
similar floor from her childhood. On this occasion her brother, 
who was then very young, had made her laugh so hard that 
micturition ensued. This part of the dream, which also proved 
significant for the symptom-creation of the neurosis, accord- 
ingly fulfilled infantile erotic wishes which could now in conse- 
quence of strong censorship be presented only in allusions. 
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The two broken chairs leaning against the wall were shown by 
analysis to be a scenic presentation of the proverb ‘‘To fall to 
the ground between two stools’’ (that is, to be deceived from 
two directions). The patient had already had twosuitors, but 
the family constellation already mentioned (the unconscious 
love for her brother) prevented the marriage on both occa- 
sions. And although her unconscious ego, according to her 
repeated testimony, had long been reconciled to the thought of 
spinsterhood, she still seems in the depth of her soul to have 
regarded with some envy the recent betrothal of one of her 
friends. The affianced couple had in fact been calling on her 
the day before. 

According to Freud’s theory we can picture to ourselves the 
origin of this dream in the following way: The dream-work 
succeeded in uniting two experiences of the day before, the 
breaking of the pitcher and the visit of the betrothed pair, with 
that train of thought, always emotively toned, which, though 
already suppressed in childhood, was always in condition to 
lend its affective energy to any present mental image which 
could be brought into even a superficial connection with it. 
Freud compares the dream to the promotion of a business un- 
dertaking, in which the unconscious, suppressed complex 
furnishes the capital, that is, the affective energy, while the 
wishes play the r6le of promoters. 

Another source of dreams is in those sensory and sensible 
nerve-stimulations to which the organism is subject during 
sleep. These mav be: dermal stimuli, the pressure of mattress 
and covering, cooling of the skin; acoustic or optical stimuli 
to which the sleeper is subjected ; organic sensations: hunger, 
thirst, an overloaded stomach; a stimulated condition of the 
sex parts, and so on. Most psychologists and physiologists 
are inclined to attribute too great significance to stimuli of this 
sort ; they think that they have given a satisfactory explanation 
of all dreams when they say that the dream is nothing but the 
sum of such psychophysic reactions, set free by nerve stimuli of 
this character. On the other hand, Freud rightly says that the 
dream does not admit these bodily stimuli as such to con- 
sciousness, but disguises and alters them in particular ways; 
the motive and means of this disguise are given not through 
the outer stimuli, but from mental sources of energy. The 
nerve stimuli during sleep offer then, as it were, only the op- 
portunity for the unfolding of certain immanent tendencies of 
the psychic life. Analysis shows that dreams caused by nerve 
stimulation are also open or concealed wish-fulfillments: the 
thirsty man drinks great amounts of water in his dreams, the 
hungry man satisfies himself; the sick man whois disturbed 
by the ice-packing on his head throws it away, for he thinks 
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of himself in his dream as already well; the painful throbbing 
of a boil on the perinzeum leads to the dream idea of riding. 
So it is made possible that the hunger, the thirst, the pressure 
on the head, the painful inflammation, do not waken the sleeper, 
but are transmitted into wish-fulfillments by the psychic forces. 

The anxiety-dream known as ‘‘A/pdruck’’ brought on by an 
overloaded stomach, respiratory disturbances or disturbances 
of the circulation, or by intoxication, permits of explanation in 
the same way; the unpleasant bodily sensations offer an oppor- 
tunity for deeply repressed wishes to fulfill themselves, wishes 
which the censorship of culture will not allow to pass and which 
can break into consciousness only in connection with feelings 
of anxiety and disgust. 

In the process of analysis, as already said, we retrace, only 
in the reverse direction, the same way which the sleeping soul 
has travelled in the creation of the dream. And when we com- 
pare the manifest dream, often very short, with the rich material 
which is brought to light during the process of analysis, and 
when we consider that in spite of this quantitative difference 
all the elements of the latent dream-content are contained in 
some way in the portion which is manifest to us, we must agree 
that Freud is right when he considers this dream-condensation 
as the most toilsome part of the creation of the dream. I will 
attempt to show this by an example. A patient suffering from 
psychosexual impotence brought to me on one occasion a dream 
made up of two fragments. In the first fragment the only oc- 
currence was that instead of a Hungarian paper, ‘‘Pesti Holap,’’ 
which regularly came to him, he received the Vienna ‘‘Neue 
Freie Presse,’’ to which as a matter of fact one of his col- 
leagues subscribed. The second fragment of the dream dealt 
with a brunette, whom he wanted to marry at any price. It 
turned out that he acquired in his dream not the foreign paper, 
but in the hidden sense of the dream, a foreign woman, to 
whom in fact a colleague had ‘‘subscribed.’’ This woman had 
long excited his interest, for it seemed to him that just this 
person could bring to functioning his sexuality which was 
struggling with strong inhibitions. The thought associations 
which came from this idea made it clear that he had been de- 
ceived in his hopes of another woman, with whom, with the 
same object in view, he had entered into a lasting relation. 
This woman, since she was a Hungarian, he had concealed in 
the dream behind the name of the paper ‘‘Pesti Holap.’’ Of 
late he had occupied himself in seeking /ree sexual associations, 
which led to no obligations, instead of such more stable rela- 
tions. When we know the great freedom with which the 
dream avails itself of symbols, we are not surprised to learn 
that my patient also applied the word ‘‘Press’’ in a sexual sense. 
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The second part of the dream shows, as though it wished to 
confirm our interpretation, that the patient had often been 
obliged to think, not without anxiety, that relations which 
lasted too long, like that between himself and his friend, could 
easily lead to a mésalliance. One who does not know that, as 
Freud has shown in his monograph, the psychic motive and 
means of presentation of wit are almost exactly the same as 
those which come out in dreams,’ might consider us guilty 
of cheap wit in saying that the dream succeeds in condensing in 
the words ‘‘Neue Freie Presse’ all the patient’s thoughts and 
wishes which concerned themselves with the pleasures of which 
his sickness had robbed him, and the means of benefit which he 
had in mind, namely, the stimulus of the new and the greater 
freedom for which he was striving. (Novelty and journal are 
expressed in Hungarian by the same word ‘‘ujsag.’’) 

Very characteristic products of the dream-condensation are 
the composite images (J/ischbildungen) of persons, objects and 
words. These ‘‘ monstrosities of the dream world’’ have con- 
tributed largely to the fact that dreams up to our day have 
been regarded as productions of the mind which were without 
value and without sense. But psychoanalysis convinces us 
that when the dream links together or fuses two features or 
concepts, it furnishes a less successful product of the same 
work of condensation to which the less obvious parts of the 
dream owe their disguise. One of the rules of the art of dream 
interpretation states that in cases of such composite images the 
dream material of the single constituents must first be sought, 
and then only can it be determined on what basis of a com- 
mon element or similarity the welding together has taken 
place. An example of this, which is theoretically valuable, I 
owe to one of my patients. The composite picture which 
occurred in one of her dreams, was made up of the person of a 
physician and of a horse, which in addition was attired in 
night clothing. Associations led from the horse into the 
childhood of the patient. ‘She suffered as a girl for a long 
time from a pronounced phobia of horses; she avoided them 
particularly on account of their obvious and open satisfaction 
of their bodily needs. In addition it occured to her that asa 
child she had often been taken by ber nurse to the military 
quarters, where she had had the opportunity to observe all 
these things with a curiosity which was at that time still un- 
restrained. The night-clothing reminded her of her father, 
whom she had had the opportunity tu see, while she still slept 
in the room of her parents, not only in such costume, but in 
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the act of satisfying his bodily needs. (This is a frequently 
repeated case; parents for the most part put no restraint on 
themselves before three and four-year old children, whose un- 
derstanding and faculty of observation they materially under- 
estimate.) The third constituent of the composite picture, 
the physician, awakened in me the suspicion, which proved to 
be well grounded, that the patient had unconsciously trans- 
ferred her sexual curiosity from her father to the physician 
who was treating her. 

Many times the constituent parts of a composite person have 
an unequal share in its creation; perhaps only a characteristic 
movement of one person is grafted on to the second person. I 
saw myself once in a dream rub my forehead with my hand 
just as my honored master, Professor Freud, does, when he 
is meditating over a hard question. It does not require much 
art of interpretation to guess that this mixing of teacher and 
pupil, especially in meditation, can only be blamed to envy 
and ambition, when at night the intellectual censorship was 
relaxed. In my waking life I have to laugh at the boldness 
of this identification, which strongly reminds one of the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ How he clears his throat and how he spits, that have 
you bravely learned from him.’’ As an example of a com- 
posite word, I may say that in a dream a German speaking 
patient thought of a certain Metzler or Wetzler. Persons with 
such names are, however, unknown to the patient. He was, 
however, very much occupied on the day before with the ap- 
proaching marriage of a friend, by the name of Messer, who 
liked to joke (Aetzen)—South-German for mecken—with the 
patient. The associations from Messer showed that he as a 
small child had been greatly in fear of his grandfather, who, 
while whetting (we/zen) his pocket-knife ( Zaschenmesser) had 
jokingly threatened him with castration, a threat which was 
not without influence on the development of his sexuality. 
The name ‘ Metzler-Wetzler’’ are accordingly nothing but 
condensations of the words messer, hetzen and wetzen. 

Dream condensation stands in close relation with the work 
of displacement and transvaluation ( Verschiebungsarbett) of the 
dream. This consists essentially in the fact that the psychic 
intensity of the dream thoughts is shunted over from the es- 
sentials to the accessories, so that the thought-complex which 
is at the focus of interest is represented in the conscious dream 
content either not at all or by a weak allusion, while the max- 
imum of interest in the dream is turned to the more insignifi- 
cant constituents of the dream thoughts. The work of con- 
densation and displacement go hand in hand. The dream makes 
harmless an important thought, which would disturb the rest of 
the sleeper, or be censured on ethical grounds. It as it were 
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goes beyond such a thought, by attaching to its more unessen- 
tial parts memory images until the condensed psychic intensity 
of these latter is able to distract the attention from the partic- 
ularly interesting thought. As an example of the displaced 
centre of the conscious dream in comparison with the centre of 
the dream thoughts I may mention the already cited dream of 
the aunt concerning the death of her beloved nephew. The 
actually non-essential funeral took up the largest place in the 
dream, the personality which was very significant for the dream 
thoughts was on the contrary present in the dream only 
through a distant allusion. 

I was once called upon to analyze the very short dream of 
a woman; she had wrung the neck of a little barking, white 
dog. She was very much amazed that she, who ‘‘could not 
hurt a fly’’ could dream such a cruel dream; she did not re- 
member having had one like it before. She admitted that she 
was very fond of cooking and that many times she had with her 
own hands killed chickens and doves. Then it occurred to her 
that she had wrung the neck of the little dog in her dream 
in exactly the same way that she was accustomed to do with 
the doves in order to cause the birds less pain. The thoughts 
and associations which followed had to do with pictures and 
stories of executions, and especially with the thought that the 
executioner, when he has fastened the cord about the neck of 
the criminal, arranges it so as to give the neck a twist, to 
hasten death. Asked against whom she felt strong enmity at 
the present time, she named a sister-in-law, and related at 
length her bad qualities and the malicious deeds, with which 
she had disturbed the family harmony, before so beautiful, 
after insinuating herself like a dame dove into the favor of her 
later husband. Not long before there had taken place between 
her and the patient a very violent scene, which ended by the 
patient showing the other woman the door with the words: 
‘‘Get out; I cannot endure a biting dog in my house.’’ Now 
it was clear whom the little white dog represented, and whose 
neck she wrung in her dream. The sister-in-law is also a 
small person, with an extraordinarily white complexion. This 
little analysis enables us to observe the dream in its displacing 
and so disguising activity. 

Without doubt the dream has used the comparison with the 
biting dog, instead of the real object of the execution-fancy 
(the sister-in-law), smuggling in a little white dog, just as the 
angel in the Biblical story gave Abraham a ram to slaughter 
at the last instant, when he was preparing to sacrifice his son. 
In order to accomplish this, the dream had to heap up memory 
images of the killing of animals until by means of their con- 
densed psychic energy the image of the hated person paled, 
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and the scene of the obvious dream was shifted to the animal 
kingdom. Memory images of human executions serves as a 
connecting link for this displacement. 

This example gives me the opportunity to repeat that, with 
few exceptions, the conscious dream-cuntent is not the true 
reproduction of our dream thoughts, but only a displaced 
wrongly accented caricature, whose original can only be re- 
constructed by the help of psychoanalysis. 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon of dream work that the ma- 
terial of abstract thought, the concept, is capable of presenta- 
tion in the dream only little or not atall, that rather the dream 
as it were dramatizes thoughts only in optic or acoustic sense- 
images, changes them to scenes enacted on a stage, and in 
this way brings them to presentation. Freud characterizes 
very strikingly the difficulty which this necessity of working 
only with concrete material imposes upon the dream, when he 
says that the dream itself has to turn the thoughts of a politi- 
cal editorial into illustrations. 

Dreams are fond of using ambiguous words and interpreta- 
tions of all sorts of expressions. in concrete or metaphorical 
senses in order to make abstract concepts and thoughts capable 
of presentation and so of inclusion in the dream. 

The memory of every halfway educated man contains a large 
number of proverbs, quotations, modes of expression, parables, 
fragments of verse and so forth. The content of these offers an 
ever present, very suitable material which can be applied to the 
scenic presentation of a thought or to an allusion to it. I will 
attempt to explain this by a series of examples. One of mv 
patients related to me the following dream; ‘‘I go into a great 
park, walking on along path. I cannot see the end of the 
path or of the garden hedge, but I think I will go on until I 
arrive at the end.’’"’ The park and hedge of the dream resem- 
bled the garden of one of her aunts, with whom she had passed 
many happy holidays of her youth. She remembers in con- 
nection with this aunt that they customarily shared the same 
chamber, but when her uncle was at home the guest was ‘‘put 
out’’ into a neighboring room. The girl at that time only had 
a very fragmentary conception of the affairs of sex, and tried 
often by peeping through cracks in the door and through the 
keyhole, to find out what was going on within 

The wish to get to the end of the hedge symbolized in this 
dream the wish to get to the bottom of what was going on be- 
tween the married pair. This wish was moreover determined 
by an experience of the day before. 


1A note by the author at this point explains that the dream was in 
the Hungarian language, and the inference is that the sense of the 
dream depends ona Hungarian idiom which evidently has no cor- 
relate in German, and which is not given by the author. Tr. 
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Another patient dreamed of the corridor of the girls’ board- 
ing school in which she was educated. She saw her own closet 
there, and desired to open it, but could not find the key, so 
that she was forced to break the door. But as she violently 
opened the door, it became evident that there was nothing 
within. The whole dream proved to be a symbolic masturba- 
tion-phantasy, a memory from the time of puberty; the female 
genitals were, as so often happens, presented asacloset. But 
the supplement to the dream, ‘‘there is nothing within’’ (es is¢ 
nichts darin) means in the Hungarian language the same as 
the German expression ‘‘it isno matter’’ (es ist nichts daran), 
and is a sort of exculpation or self-consolation of this sufferer 
from a bad conscience. 

Another girl, whose neurosis was brought on by the death 
of her brother, who, according to her view, married too early 
and was not happy in his marriage, dreamed continually of the 
dead man. Once she saw him lying in his grave, but the head 
was turned to one side in a peculiar manner, or the skull had 
grown to a bough; another time she saw him in his childhood 
dress on an elevation from which he had to jump down. All 
this symbolism was a complaint against the wife and the father- 
in-law of the dead man, who turned the boy’s head, when he 
was almost a child, and in the end made him ‘‘jump down’”’ 
(which is a pure Hungarian idiom), and with all that did not 
consider him as their equal, for they once called him, referring 
to his modest origin, ‘‘one fallen from a bough’’ (again a Hun- 
garian idiom). 

Very often falling from a great height pictures in a concrete 
way the threat of ethical or material fall; with girls sitting 
may mean spinsterhood (Sitzendleiben),; with men a great bas- 
ket may mean the fear of an unsuccessful wooing. It occurs 
still more commonly that the human body is symbolized by a 
house, whose windows and doors symbolize the natural open- 
ings of the body. My patient who suffered from sexual im- 
potence made use of a trivial Hungarian expression for coitus, 
namely the word ‘‘to shoot,’’ and dreamed very often of shoot- 
ing, missing fire, the rusting of his firearms, and so forth. 

It would be an enticing problem to assemble the fragments 
of dreams which can be explained symbolically and to write 
a modern dreambook, in which the explanation could be 
found for the separate partsof dreams. But this is not possible, 
for although much typical material recurs in dreams and in 
most cases can be rightly explained without analysis, symbols 
may have different meanings with different individuals, and 
even with the same individual at different times. Accordingly, 
if we wish to know in any particular case all the determinants 
of the single dream fragments there is nothing left for us but 
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painful analysis, for which the investigating power and the wit 
of the interpreter of the dream alone will not suffice, but the 
industrious co-operation of the dreamer is indispensable. 

Still greater difficulties than are created by the presentation 
of abstract thoughts are met when the dream attempts to pre- 
sent in a concrete way the thought relations of the single 
dream-thoughts. It is Freud’s valuable service to have suc- 
ceeded in making it possible to discover the whole of the hidden 
formal peculiarities of the articulation of the dream, with which 
the dream attempts to present logical relations. Logical re- 
lations between two dream elements with respect to the dream- 
thoughts which are hidden behind them, are presented in the 
simplest case by temporal, spatial proximity, or by a fusion of 
the features of the dream. 

The dream lacks a means of presentation of causal con- 
nection, of the either-or relation of conditions, and so forth, 
so that all these relations are brought to presentation in a very 
insufficient way by means of a temporal sequence of the dream 
elements. From this fact arise many embarrassments for the 
interpreter of dreams, and often only the communications of 
the dreamer can extricate him. But much may be guessed. 
For example, if a dream picture changes to another, we can 
divine behind this, cause and effect; but this connection the 
dream often presents by two completely separated dreams, one 
of which signifies the cause, the other the effect. Even in the 
presentation of a simple negative the dream can succeed only 
with great difficulty, so that—as we know from Freud—we 
can never tell in advance whether the dream thought is to be 
interpreted in a positive or anegative way. Considering the com- 
plexities of our mental organism it is only too easily seen that 
affirmation and negation of the same thoughts and feeling- 
complexes is to be met with in the dream thoughts side by 
side, or, rather in succession. It may be taken as a sign of 
displeasure and scorn when anything in a dream is presented 
in a reversed form, or when the truth is presented very openly 
and in a striking way. The feeling of inhibition, which is so 
common, signifies a conflict of the will, the struggle of op- 
posing motives. 

Now in spite of the lack of all logical relations in the 
change of the dream thoughts into the manifest dream, the 
latter often seems to be possessed of sense and to be corre- 
lated. When this is the case, it may result from one of two 
causes. We may be concerned on the one hand with a dream- 
phantasy, that is, with the reproduction of fancies which have 
grown up in the waking life, articles read in books or journals, 
fragments of romances or bits of conversation spoken or heard 
by the person himself. A deeper and more general explana- 
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tion for the apparently logical articulation of many dreams is, 
however, the fact that the rationalizing tendency of mental 
activity, which seeks to arrange senseless material into logical 
trains of thought, does not rest at night. This last activity 
of the dream Freud calls the secondary working-over (sekundare 
Bearbeitung). It is due to this that the originally fragmentary 
parts of the dream are rounded out toa whole by supplementarily 
inserted connecting words and other little connections. 

Because the dream has fundamentally condensed, displaced, 
disguised, scenically presented a dream thought, robbed it of 
its logical connections and worked it over in a secondary way, 
the work of interpretation is often very difficult. We are con- 
fronted by the conscious dream-content as by a hieroglyph or 
by a rebus which isvery difficult of solution, and as a result the 
explanation of many dreams needs, besides the rules of Freud’s 
interpretation, an especial capacity and inclination to occupy 
oneself with questions of the mental life. 

Not less a riddle than the dream itself is its rapid fading out 
after awakening. When we awake the dream images so toil- 
somely built up at night collapse like a house of cards. Dur- 
ing sleep the mind is like an air-tight room, into which 
neither light nor sound can penetrate from without, but 
within its own walls the slightest sound, even the buzzing of 
a fly, can be heard. But awakening is like opening the door 
to the air of the bright morning; through the doors of our 
senses press in the bustle and the impulses of everyday life, 
and the daily cares, lately soothed to sleep by wish-fancies, 
again take up their reign. The censor, too, awakes from its 
slumber, and its first act is to declare the dream to be ‘‘ fool- 
ishness,’’ to explain it as senseless, to put it as it were under 
guardianship. It is not always satisfied with this measure, it 
reacts much more strongly against the revolutionary dreams 
(and there is not a single dream which cannot be shown by 
analysis to offend against some ethical or legal canon). The 
stronger method consists in the confiscation, the full suppres- 
sion of the dream image. Mental confiscation is usually called 
‘‘forgetting.’’ One relates with wonder how clearly he 
dreamed, and yet when he woke all was confused and in a few 
minutes he had forgotten it all. At other times one can only 
say that the dream was beautiful, good, bad, confused, stimu- 
lating, or stupid. Even in making this judgment many times 
a remnant of the dream content will show itself, whose analysis 
can lead to a later recovery of larger fragments of the dream. 
Behind such additional fragments of the dream brought to light 
in this way one often finds the kernel of the dream-thoughts. 

It is an important consequence of Freud’s theory of dreams, 
that one is always dreaming, so long as he sleeps. That one 
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remembers nothing of this is no decisive objection against 
this consideration. My patients, for example, who at the be- 
ginning of the analysis declared that they had usually no 
dreams, gradually accustomed themselves by continual weak- 
ening of the inner psychic resistance against the censorship to 
remember all their dreams. But if in the course of the analysis 
one strikes a very resistant, pain-toned complex, dreams ap- 
parently cease—naturally they are only forgotten, repressed, 
because of their unpleasant content. 

The obvious objection, that these dream observations and 
analyses have been carried on for the most part on neurotic 
and so abnormal persons, and that conclusions should not be 
drawn as to the dreams of healthy people, does not need to be 
refuted by the reply that mental health and psychoneuroses 
only differ in a quantitative way; it can also be answered that 
the analyses of people mentally normal fully agree with the 
interpretation of dreams of neurotics. The communication of 
the analysis of one’s own dreams, however, meets with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Freud has not shrunk from this 
sacrifice—the exposure of intimate personal matters—in his 
‘* Traumdeutung,’’ even though regard for others make una- 
voidable gaps here and there in his analyses. Similar consid- 
erations made it necessary for me to explain the art of the 
interpretation of dreams not from my own dreams, but from 
those of my patients. For the rest, the practise of self- 
analysis is indispensable for any one who desires to penetrate 
into the unconscious processes of dream-life. 

The neurotic persons whose dreams I have brought forward 
here and there as examples also pave the way for me to say a 
few words about the pathological and theraveutic significance 
of dreams and their interpretation. We saw how greatly the 
analysis of a neurotic may be accelerated by a successful 
dream analysis. The dream censorship, which is only half 
awake, often allows to penetrate to the dream consciousness 
thought-complexes, which in waking life could not be brought 
to consciousness by free association. There also lead out from 
the dream elements immediate and shorter ways to the re- 
pressed pathogenic material, that is, to the source of the 
neurotic symptoms. The becoming conscious of such com- 
plexes can be regarded as a step toward the cure. 

Then, too, the diagnostic significance of dreams must not 
escape us, and in a time which is not too distant there ought 
to arise besides the physiological, also a pathological dream 
psychology, which should treat systematically of the peculiari- 
ties of dreams with hystericals, those suffering from impera- 
tive neuroses, paranoiacs, dementia przecox patients, suffer- 
ers from neurasthenia, from the anxiety-neurosis, alcoholism, 
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epilepsy, paralysis, sub-normals, etc. Many pathognostic 
peculiarities of dreams in these diseased conditions are already 
recognizable to-day. 

All these more practical and special questions were raised to 
importance by the unexpected theoretical consequences of this 
investigation of dreams. Freud has succeeded in surprising a 
process on the boundary line between the physiological and 
pathological departments of mental life, in taking it in the 
midst of its work, in flagranti, as it were. In this way he has 
brought us nearer to an understanding of the mechanism of 
the manifestations of neuroses and insanity in waking life. 
And though it was the study of psychoneuroses which led 
Freud to his investigation of dreams, the dream theory pays 
back with interest all that it owes to pathology. 

The case could indeed not be other than it is. Waking, 
dreams, neuroses and psychoses are only variations of the same 
psychic material with different modes of functioning, and pro- 
gressive insight into one of these processes must necessarily 
deepen and widen our knowledge of the others. 

Those who expect from the new dream theory any sort of 
prophetic insight into the future will turn back disillusioned. 
But those who value highly the solution of psychological prob- 
lems held until now as insoluble, the widening of the psy- 


chological point of view apart from any immediate practical 
consequences, and who are not held back from advance by 
hide-bound prejudices,—such will perhaps supplement the 
communication given here by a thorough and earnest study of 


Freud’s ‘‘ Zraumdeutung.’’* 


1 Prof. S. Freud: Die Traumdeutung, 2d ed., Deuticke, Vienna, 1909. 
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Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, by W. Bateson. Cambridge, The 
University Press; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ig09. pp. 
xiv, 396. Price $3.50 net. 

In 1902 Professor Bateson published, under the title Mendel’s Prin- 
ciples of Heredity: a Defence, a translation of Mendel’s paper on 
Hybridization, together with a brief summary of Mendelism as then 
developed. The book quickly went out of print, and was not repub- 
lished. The object of the present work, which in a sense takes the 
place of its predecessor, is to give a succinct account of discoveries in 
regard to heredity made by the application of Mendel’s method of 
research. Theoretical considerations, the bearing of the new facts on 
the great problems of biology, are here reduced tothe briefest possible 
indication; they will be dealt with separately in another book, based 
ou the author's Silliman Lectures of 1907. 

We have before us, then, a sort of text-book of Mendelism, in so far 
as the doctrine is capable of representation in text-book form, written 
by one of its foremost expositors. Ch. i, Introductory: Mendel’s Dis- 
covery, gives a brief historical outline, and thereafter illustrates and 
defines various technical terms: dominant and recessive, segregation 
and allelomorphism, homozygote and heterozygote, purity of type. 
“The fact of segregation was the essential discovery which Mendel 
made. . . . The dominance of certain characters is often an im- 
portant but never an essential feature of Mendelian heredity. , 
Purity of type is dependent on gametic segregation, and has nothing 
to do with a prolonged course of selection, natural or artificial.’’ The 
account given of these fundamental matters is condensed, and needs 
careful reading, but is sufficiently clear to the advanced student. 

Ch. ii, The Material Investigated, begins with a very useful selected 
list of structural characters in plants (36) and animals (25) whose 
inheritance follows the general rules described in the preceding chap- 
ter. References to the original memoirs, and brief summaries, are 
appended in every case. The author then turns to the subject of 
color, which is presently to occupy him through several chapters, and 
enumerates the animals and plants in which color characters have 
been shown to have a Mendelian inheritance. In conclusion, he 
touches on various general questions. No class of characters has as 
yet been identified to which the Mendelian system is demonstrably 
inapplicable, though the future cannot, of course, be foretold. One 
meristic character (brachydactyly in man) is Mendelian; the study 
of such characters is now of especial importance. Mendelian princi- 
ples have been proved to apply to wild types, and are thus not 
confined to unions of pure races. There is no distinction between 
inter-racial and intra-racial heredity. Dominance is not necessarily 
an attribute of the phylogenetically older character. A dominant 
character is the condition due to the presence of a definite factor; the 
corresponding recessive owes its condition to the absence of the same 
factor. The chapter ends with a statement of the salient differences 
between the Mendelian and the Galtonian theories of inheritance. 
The statement is admirably clear; and, indeed, the sharp division 
drawn between Mendelism on the one hand and biometry on the other 
is one of the best features of the book. 
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Ch. iii, Numerical Consequences and Recombinations, deals illus- 
tratively (combs of fowls, heterostylism in Primu/da) with the propor- 
tions of the 72 generation and with novel types produced by recom- 
binations. 

The succeeding five chapters discuss in detail the problem of hered- 
ity of color. ‘‘Taking the evidence respecting the genetics of color as 
awhole, . . . there can be no reasonable doubt that with rare 
exceptions it will be found possible to express the whole series of 
phenomena as due to the combination and recombination of a limited 
number of recognizable factors,which are treated by the cell-divisions 
of gametogenesis as units. . . . One positive deduction cannot be 
overlooked: that the organism is so built that definite additions to, 
or subtractions from, its totality may readily be made by Variation, 
and that the consequence of such alteration of the ingredients may be 
recognizably definite or, to use another term, specific.” 

Ch. ix deals with gametic coupling and spurious allelomorphism. 
Certain phenomena “‘indicate a system of segregation taking place in 
such a way that gametes presenting certain . . . combinations 
occur with greater frequency than the others.’’ Instances are drawn 
from the pollen-shape, contabescence of anthers, and color of the 
Sweet Pea. Spurious allelomorphism occurs when factors concerned 
with features of organization which seem to have no special physio- 
logical association behave as allelomorphic to each other. ‘‘Two 
dominant or ‘present’ factors behave as if in the cell-divisions of 
gametogenesis they repelled each other. . . . The dividing cell 
being the daughter-cells are respectively Ab and The 
author recognizes the possibility of disturbance by selective attraction 
between different kinds of gametes (selective mating), though much 
more evidence is required for anything like demonstration. 

_Ch. x reviews the facts relating to Heredity and Sex, with strict 
limitation, of course, to Mendelian experiments. The main outcome 
is that in certain forms the female is a sex-heterozygote, with female- 
ness dominant; the female is a hybrid, female-male, while the male 
is pure male, or male-male. Since, on the other hand, the cytologists 
show that in most orders of Insects proof that the male is heterozygous 
can be obtained, the author concludes: ‘Improbable as at first sight 
it may appear, the view that most commends itself to me is that in 
different types Sex may be differently constituted.” The fact that the 
females of a true-breeding strain may be hybrid in some important 
respect, while the males are not, brings us a step nearer the discovery 
of the nature of Variation. 

Ch. xi, on Double Flowers, we may pass over. Ch. xii, on Evidence 
as to Mendelian Inheritance in Man, brings together such observations 
of inherited traits, normal and abnormal, as can be found; the evi- 
dence, however, is scanty, since man has for some reason or other— 
hardly, one would think, for the reason alleged by the writer, the 
“special difficulties attending the study of human heredity ;” since 
these are as great for Galtonians as for Mendelians—been left almost 
entirely to the biometrists. Eye-color, brachydactyly, cataract, tylo- 
sis, etc., are discussed in sufficient detail, and the chapter ends with a 
note on collecting evidence as to human descent: a note which gains 
in interest by the insertion of a slip, on which Professor Bateson con- 
fesses that his representation of the inheritance of color-blindness 
“contains a serious error.’?’ The reviewer may take occasion to say 
that, not only here but throughout the work, the author makes an 
impression of the utmost candor and frankness; mistakes and ignor- 
ance are signalized, no less than success and successful prediction 
(¢f. p. 209, the mulatto; p. 128, the Basset hound). 
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Ch. xiii, on Intermediates between Varieties and the Pure Lines of 
Johannsen, is of crucial importance. Intermediate and gradational 
forms undoubtedly appear; how can Mendelism cope with them? 
Professor Bateson grants that analysis is as yet incomplete and must 
be laborious; but he urges that in many cases the intermediate char- 
acter is provably only a superficial or net result of the interaction of 
factors which are transmitted as units. Sometimes, ¢. g., the whole 
group of heterozygotes forms a recognizable class which may be de- 
scribed as intermediate between the two pure types (blue Andalusian 
fowl). Or intermediates may be due to subtraction-stages of dominant 
factors (color of the Dutch rabbit; half-dwarfness in peas), or to the 
interference of other factors (English pattern of rabbit; Painted Lady 
form of Sweet Pea). And finally there are intermediates due to the 
disturbing effects of many small causes not of genetic but presumably 
of environmental origin, fluctuational forms whose intermediacy is 
not transmissible. In view of all these possibilities, it is evidently 
incautious to assert that in any specific case segregation does not 
occur. 

Ch. xiv takes up certain Miscellaneous Exceptional and Uncon- 
formable Phenomena, to wit, cases in which crosses breed true without 
segregation, departures from numerical expectation, irregularities of 
dominance, alternation of generations, maternal characters in em- 
bryos. In most instances, the author is able to suggest at any rate a 
possible and plausible explanation of the anomaly. Alternation of 
generations is, however, as he confesses, a phenomenon which at 
present is incapable of factorial representation. 

Ch. xv briefly considers Biological Conceptions in the Light of 
Mendelian Discoveries. ‘‘Much that is known of chromosomes seems 
inconsistent with the view that they are the sole effective instruments 
in heredity.’’ Variation must be regarded in the main as a phenome- 
non due to the addition or omission of one or more definite elements. 
Reversion occurs when the sum-total of the factors returns to that 
which it has been in some original type; reversion on crossing is thus 
merely the special case in which one or more missing factors are 
brought in by the parents of the cross-breed. As for the bearing of 
Mendelism on the theory of evolution, the following may be said. 
(1) In countless instances segregation plays a part in the constitution 
and maintenance of characteristics held by systematists to be diag- 
nostic of species. De Vries’ distinction of specific and varietal (non- 
segregating and segregating) characters cannot be accepted. (2) 
There is a real difference between fluctuating variations and actual 
genetic variations. By the latter alone can permanent evolutionary 
change of type be effected; and they are commonly, though not 
always, sufficiently discontinuous to merit the name Mutations. (3) 
There is nothing in Mendelism that runs counter to the doctrine of 
Natural Selection, although the scope of that principle is closely 
limited by the laws of variation. 

The concluding chapter xvi, on the Practical Application of Men- 
delian Principles, should be read in connection with the Preface, which 
extends the discussion of what the fancier or breeder has to expect 
from Mendelism. Mendelian discovery, as we have seen, abolishes 
the old idea that time and continued selection are needed in order to 
make a variety breed true. Certain types are unfixable, for the sim- 
ple reason that their special character is a age consequence of the 
meeting of dissimilar gametes. Sociologically, Mendelism suggests a 
mode of procedure the opposite of that favored by current eugenics; 
certain serious physical and mental defects, almost certainly also 
some morbid diatheses, and some of the forms of vice and criminality 
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could be eradicated if society so determined; but any attempt to dis- 
tinguish certain strains as superior, and to give special encouragement 
to them, would probably fail to accomplish the object proposed, and 
must certainly be unsafe. The author adds that ‘‘society has never 
shown itself averse to adopt measures of the most stringent and even 
brutal kind for the control of those whom it regards as its enemies.’’ 
The book concludes with a biographical notice of Mendel, three 
portraits of whom are inserted, and with translations of Mendel’s 
papers on Hybridization and on Hieracium. There are six colored 
plates, and a number of figures in the text. The mechanical side of 
the work is worthy of its spirit and contents. For though a new 
edition will be called for every few years, as facts accumulate and 
theories are revised, there can be little doubt that the Principles of 
Heredity will take rank as a classical exposition of its subject from 
the Mendelian standpoint. L. TURLEY. 


American Primitive Music, with especial attention to the Songs of the 
Ojibways. By FREDERICK R. BURTON. New York, Moffat, Yard 
& Co., 1909. pp. v, 281+73+7. Price, $5.00 net. 

Mr. Burton, who is a composer of recognized merit and has served 
as musical expert in the ethnological departments of the American 
Museum of Natural History and the Field Columbian Museum, has 
written this book rather as musician than as ethnologist. ‘‘ That 
Indian songs may be useful to civilization, that is, that they have 
great art value, I thoroughly believe, aud I should be lacking in the 
courage of my convictions if I did not make such demonstration of 
my belief as lies in my power.’’ Nevertheless, he realizes that the 
acoustical side of primitive music cannot be ignored even by one who 
applies himself mainly to the esthetic, and accordingly does not 
scruple to express his dissent from the conclusions of certain ethno- 
logical enquirers who have previously written on the subject of Indian 
music. 

To illustrate the artistic value of the Ojibway song, the author has 
selected twenty-eight numbers from his collection, has adapted to 
them English verse suggested by the Indian originals, and has pro- 
vided them with pianoforte accompaniment; some of the songs he 
has also arranged for unaccompanied mixed quartette. Opinious will 
doubtless differ, both as to the intrinsic value of the themes and as 
to the possibility of any widespread infusion of Indian ingredients 
into our own music: the reviewer must acknowledge that, in his 
judgment, many of these songs have both charm and virility. 

Mr. Burton has, further, given the notation of his whole collection 
of nearly one hundred songs as recorded by the phonograph, to- 
gether with the Indian words (so far as intelligible) and their Eng- 
lish translation. The notation raises, of course, the whole question 
of scale. The writer ascribes to the Ojibways two pentatonic scales, 
major (sol, mt, re, do, la, sol) and minor (m#, ve, do, la, sol, mi); 
each of these is developed by the addition of one tone which brings 
about a scale relationship closely analogous to the ancient hexachord; 
major, sol, mi, re, do, si, la, sol, and minor, mi, re, do, si, la, sol, mt. 
There are also certain songs that appear to be based upon the dia- 
tonic major scale of civilization. How far all these things are 
original, and how far their finish and perfection are due to civilized 
influence, Mr. Burton does not attempt to say; it is enough for him 
to appreciate the primitive character of the music asa whole. He 
has, however, in his remarks upon Mr. Gilman’s examination of 
the Hopi songs, an argument that is suggestive, and may be outlined 
here. Choruses, he says, composed of persons who know the scale 
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and are familiar with modulation, often flat in course of rehearsal toa 
semitone or more below the initial pitch; solo singers are frequently 
off pitch. Now suppose that we had no system of notation, but were 
limited to phonograph records of actual performance; and suppose 
that these records were examined by help of a specially tuned har- 
monical, and the exact pitch of every tone noted. Would not the ex- 
aminer be justified in attributing to us the conception of adiatonic 
intervals? 

Mention must be made, finally, of the chapteron Rhythm, in which 
the author corrects the exaggerated views of certain previous writers. 
It is not true, he declares, that primitive man has developed rhythm 
to a plane higher than that attained by civilization; neither is it true 
that his conception of rhythm is wholly at variance with ours. The 
fact is that, to the Indian, the drum is primary. The dance is the 
vehicle of the expression of his deepest feelings; dance and song 
almost always go together; to drum is instinctively with him to set 
the tempo and mark the rhythm for adance. Hahitually and irre- 
sistibly he drums with steadiness, according to a set plan, varying 
the stroke only when some uncommon feature of the dance calls fora 
change of step or tempo. But now comes the development of 
melody; there is conflict between voice and drum, and the voice 
weakens. ‘‘ Melody, therefore, became distorted; it was hindered in 
its natural development, struggling always to assert its spontaneous 
freedom, and a! ways restrained by the habit of the drum, which the 
Indian would abandon no more readily than he would abandon any 
other of his numerous traditions. . . . Both, drumbeat and song, 
are ingenuous expressions of his nature. One is extremely primt- 
tive, the other comparatively advanced, and as he is still primitive 
he clings to his cheerful noise, understanding it, aroused by it, while 
his musical soul toils darkly on toward an expression that aims ever 
at and sometimes attains symmetry. All of which is to say that he 
drums as he does because he knows no better.” 

Difficulty arises, then, only when the attempt is made to square up 
the time-value of the notes sung with that of the drum-rhythm. A 
singer ‘‘ will start his drum in 9-8, for example, and begin bravely to 
sing against it in 4-4; but after a few measures of success he breaks 
away, and from then on the value of his notes can be expressed only 
approximately.’’ The drum may be as steady as a metronome; but if 
the series of beats is plotted out iu relation to the voice, a visual 
illusion of irregularity of rhythm must necessarily be produced. 
This view is, without any question, to be preferred to the rival theory. 

EDWARD P. HaVELOcK. 


Beasts and Men: being Carl Hagenbeck’s Experiences for Half a Cen- 
tury among Wild Animals. An abridged translation by H. S. R. 
Elliot and A. G. Thacker. With an Introduction by Chalmers 
Mitchell. Photogravure portrait of the author and 99 other illus- 
trations. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., Ig09. 
xiii, 299. 

This is one of the most interesting, as well as one of the best ap- 
pointed books upon popular science that appeared during the winter 
holiday season of 1909. As the title indicates, it gives Carl Hagen- 
beck’s own account of his life and fortunes, from the first modest 
establishment in the Spielbudenplatz at Hamburg to the creation of 
the great Zodlogical Park at Stellingen. Methodsof capture, methods 
of transportation, of housing, of feeding, of training animals are 
set forth in an admirably direct and simple manner; and the nar- 
rative is interspersed with anecdotes of exciting events in the career 
of Mr. Hagenbeck himself or of his travellers and associates. 
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The book is essentially popular in intention; and Mr. Hagenbeck 
is a trainer and exhibitor of animals, not a professional naturalist. 
Nevertheless, his pages are full of accurate and detailed statements 
which cannot but be of service to the student of comparative psy- 
chology, who is concerned to maiutain his subjects in full health and 
under conditions as nearly natural as possible. He insists, for instance, 
as Darwin had insisted before him, that animals have their special 
temperaments, their idiosyncrasies. “It is now universally recog- 
nized that each animal has its own peculiarcharacteristics . . . over 
and above the general psychological character which it shares with 
all other members of its species. This is a discovery I had to make 
for myself, and a most important one it is forthe trainer. . . On 
the occasion of my first attempt to introduce the humane sy stem of 
training, out of twenty-one lions only four proved to be of any use 
for my purpose.”” The fact has, of course, been amply verified by 
recent experimental work upon the higher ‘animals. As regards the 
humane method of training, Mr. Hagenbeck is enthusiastic; Dr. 
Mitchell, in his prefatory note, while he freely admits the author’s 
own love of animals, and his ability and experience in dealing with 
them, confesses to a continued scepticism. The humane method 
appears to be a method of infinite patience, sanctioned by moderate 
reward and moderate punishment; it is evidently, therefore, a 
method only for the elect among trainers. The psychologist must 
regret that he is not taken further behind the scenes; but the topic 
would probably fail to interest the general reader. 

Another point of great interest is this: that even exotic animals 
may be acclimatized, if only they are allowed air and exercise. 
Photographs are shown of ostriches, Dorcas gazelles, lions and kan- 
garoos ranging freely in the snow at Stellingen. Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
experience here confirms and extends that of the famous Crimean 
naturalist, M. Falz-Fein, of the Duke of Bedford and of Lord 
Rothschild. In view of the approaching extermination of much of 
the African and Australian fauna, the author suggests the formation 
of a large park in Florida; a reserve of even 1,000 acres would 
do good zodlogical service; and the initial cost need not exceed 
$250,000. The excellence of the climate would render unnecessary 
most if not all of the usual expense of special, massively constructed 
houses with elaborate heating-arrangements, etc. Indeed, on the 
open-air system, this expense is in the main avoidable even for the 
ordinary town-gardens; and Mr. Hagenbeck thinks that there is no 
town of 100,000 inhabitants that may not have its collection of ani- 
mals, administered at trifling cost and with small risk of loss. 

The chapters of tne book are entitled: My Life in the Animal 
Trade, My Park at Stellingen, How Wild Animals are Caught, Car- 
nivores in Captivity, Training Wild Animals, The Great Herbivores, 
Reptiles in Captivity, Acclimatization and Breediug, Animals in 
Sickness, Life at Stellingen, The Ostrich Farm at Stellingen, and 
Anthropoid Apes. All are freely illustrated from photographs. In 
the concluding chapter, to which the psychologist naturally turns 
with especial interest, the trainer practically excludes the naturalist 
in Mr. Hagenbeck’s account, though there are a few observations of 
scientific interest. ‘‘I am hoping before long,’’ the author remarks, 
**to be able to exhibit such educational results in my apes as have 
never been achieved or even thought possible before.’’ 

FRANCIS JONES. 


The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, by EDWARD WESTER- 
MARKCK. London, Macmillan and Company, Vol. i, 1906. pp. 
xxi, 716. Price, $3. 50. 


This work, by the illustrious author of Zhe History of Human 
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Marriage, exemplifies a tendency of deep import in current ethical 
writings; the tendency, namely, to study moral concepts in the light 
of history and ethnology, and to regard moral acts and judgments 
from the standpoint of the science of mind. The work arose from 
the queries: ‘Whence the agreement and difference among moral 
ideas?’ and ‘Why moral ideas at all?’ Westermarck has sought the 
answer, not in @ priori argument, but in a first-hand analysis of the 
moral consciousness as it comes to expression in human conduct at 
large. 

Moral judgments rest upon ‘moral’ emotions, and moral concepts 
refer to the tendency in certain phenomena to elicit these emotions. 
The establishment of morals upon an emotive basis calls, of course, 
for a differential description of the moral consciousness. This is a 
difficult task. The author enters upon it as follows: Moral emotions 
are either of approval or disapproval. Both are species of ‘retribu- 
tion,’ which includes also non-moral forms of ‘resentment’ and ‘grati- 
tude.’ The common element in all resentment (7. ¢., moral and 
nou-moral disapproval ) is ‘‘an aggressive attitude of mind towards an 
assumed cause of pain,’’ and in all ‘kindly retributive’ emotion, ‘‘a 
friendly attitude of mind towards acause of pleasure.” The moral 
forms, now, are marked by (1) disinterestedness, (2) impartiality, 
and (3) generality. Both for the survival of moral emotions and for 
their origin, Westermarck has a teleological explanation. Hostility 
toward the cause of pain and retributive friendliness toward the cause 
of pleasure are useful; they tend ‘‘to promote the interests of those 
who feel them.” The origin of the distinctively moral qualities of 
emotion is social; the emotion is disinterestsd, impartial, and gen- 
eralized, because the situation is public. That is, it concerns custom; 
it is tribal; and it reflects a social rule of conduct. 

As an account of the origin of morality, the argument appears to 
move inacircle. ‘‘As the rule of custom is a moral rule, the indig- 
nation aroused by its transgression is naturally a moral emotion;’’ 
but ‘‘custom is a moral rule only on account of the indignation called 
forth by its transgression.’’ At most, the argument proves that 
morality is very old, and that its essential characteristics are discov- 
erable in primitive tribalcustoms. Moreover, in the moral conscious- 
ness the primacy of the emotion (as against the ‘judgment’) is only 
partially established ; for it is to be noticed that all the qualities that 
are properly ‘moral’ (see above) are not, in fact, emotive in their 
nature. Really, in order to make his point, Westermarck should 
have gone deeper and given an analytic description of the observer’s 
consciousness, instead of giving—as he actually does—the observer's 
‘moral’ opinion of an act or situation. Possibly this is asking too 
much in the present condition of the psychology of the emotions. If 
the analysis had been made, however, the author might conceivably 
have discovered that pleasure and pain are not the on/y objects of 
approval and resentment, and, further, that the moral consciousness 
is as much conative as emotive. 

His method in the study of moral concepts is more effective. It 
endeavors ‘‘to fix the true import of each concept by examining how, 

and under what circumstances, the term expressing it is generally 
applied,” and it tends to show that the concepts ‘‘are all fundament- 
ally derived from either moral indignation or moral approval.’’ With 
Chapter vii begins the most valuable part of the work; the scrutiny, 
namely, of the ‘“‘mass of phenomena which, among different peoples 
and in differenr ages, have had a tendency to call forth moral blame 
and moral praise.’’ Thesources are customs and laws. The chapters 
which discuss the relation of custom and law to ethics, and those 
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which treat of motive, will, and conduct as subjects of moral approba- 
tion and resentment, are among the finest in the book. The last half 
of this volume is devoted to the first of six different modes of conduct 
regarded in the concrete, 7. ¢., that mode of behavior which affects 
the welfare of other men. It is here particularly that Westermarck’s 
acquaintance with classical and ethnological sources is most skillfully 
and effectively used. Here is portrayed the actual moral and immoral 
life of mankind set in its natural environment of social conduct. 
Westermarck’s method and material are alike destined to exert a 
rofound influence upon the science of ethics. The reproach of ‘ob- 
jectivity’ is certain to be brought; the criticism that the moral con- 
sciousness is made to dwell too exclusively upon the ethical value of 
the acts of others, to the disregard of the subject’s own good or bad 
will. But this reproach is to be met, in the reviewer’s opinion, rather 
by an effective system of moral prophylaxy and moral hygiene than 
by the introduction of a subjective attitude into the scientific study of 
the moral life. MADISON BENTLEY. 
Cornell University. 


Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species: Addresses, etc.,in America 
and England in the Year of the Two Anniversaries. By E. B. 
PouLTON. Longmans, Green & Co., London, I909. pp. xvi, 302. 


In this volume, published Nov. 24, 1909, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of the Origin of Species, Professor Poulton has 
brought together the various essays and addresses which he prepared 
for the Darwin celebrations in England and the United States. His 
general standpoint is defined in the Preface as follows: ‘‘The Dar- 
winian of the present day holds an intermediate position between the 
followers of Buffon and Lamarck andthe Mutationists . . . Thedis- 
ciple of the two first-named naturalists, in these days calling himself 
an cecologist, maintains that organisms are the product of their en- 
vironment; the Mutationist holds that organisms are subject to inborn 
transformation, and that environment selects the fittest from among 
acrowd of finished products. The Darwinian believes that the finished 
product or species is gradually built up by the environmental selec- 
tion of minute increments, holding that, among inborn variations of 
all degrees of magnitude, the small and not the large become the steps 
by which evolution proceeds.’ This, then, is the point of view of the 
book. Ch. i, Fifty Years of Darwinism, reprints, with some important 
changes, the essay which gave its title to the volume of Centennial 
Addresses reviewed in the Journal, xx, 1909, 578 ff. Ch. ii touches 
lightly but appreciatively on the Personality of Charles Darwin. Ch. 
iii, on the Darwin Centenary at Oxford, discusses the reasons for Dar- 
win’s self-confessed loss of the faculty of esthetic enjoyment; the 
writer seems to have missed Titchener’s paper on the same subject in 
the Pop. Sci. Mo. Ch. iv rehearses Darwin’s relation and debt to the 
University of Cambridge. Ch. v, The Value of Color in the Struggle 
for Life, is a somewhat extended reprint of the author’s contribution to 
the English memorial volume, Darwin and Modern Science. Ch. vi, 
Mimicry in the Butterflies of North America, shows by reference to 
special cases that the study of mimicry possesses great advantages for 
an understanding of the history and causes of evolution, and incident- 
ally outlines a number of problems for American investigators. 

Ch. vii breaks new ground; it contains a series of letters written by 
Darwin to Mr. Roland Trimen between the years 1863 and 1871. The 
letters belong to an interesting period and, as the editor remarks, 
“show all the characteristics of Darwin, in his relations with younger 
men who helped him in his work.” 
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The volume ends with four Appendices. In the first of these, Pro- 
fessor Poulton collects Darwin’s arguments against the hypothesis of 
multiple origivs of species. In the second, he brings together, in like 
manner, Darwin’s utterances on evolution ‘by mutation. In the third 
he returns to the esthetic question, and proves that scientific work 
was necessary to Darwin’s physical well-being. In the fourth he un- 
earths a divergence of opinion, as between de Vries and certain of his 
followers, on the subject of the hereditary transmission of fluctuating 
variations. But surely the divergence is apparent only; the author 
has failed to distinguish between minute variation that is ancestrally 
determined and the fluctuation exhibited by pure lines. 

TH. WALTERS. 


The Family and the Nation, a Study in Natural Inheritance and Social 
Responsibility. By W.C. D. and C. D. WHETHAM. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1909. pp. viii, 233. 


This interesting and well-written essay is a reasoned plea for a prac- 
tical eugenics. Civilization is in danger from the lessening of the 
action of natural selection; of late years, the means of keeping alive 
the falling and the fallen have grown with ever-increasing speed; and 
humanitarianism has tended towards sentimentality. At the same 
time, the social organism has grown self-conscious; there is a new-won 
appreciation of the issues at stake. Hence it is in order to inquire 
how far selection, natural and artificial, has been the means of devel- 
oping the race, how far it is still acting and in what directions, what 
will be the effect of that action, and whether it can be controlled in 
any way to favor the preponderance of the best physical, mental and 
moral qualities. 

If selection is to work, individuals must vary, variation must be 
inherited, and certain kinds of inherited variation must reproduce 
themselves at a quicker than average rate. Weshall, therefore, in the 
pursuit of the inquiry outlined above, begin with the consideration of 
the laws of variation and of heredity. The authors give, first, a gen- 
eral discussion of the scientific study of these topics, illustrating them 
by reference to simple cases of Mendelian inheritance, of normal dis- 
tribution, etc.; incidentally they show that Galton’s law of ancestral 
inheritance may be reconciled with the Mendelian principle of partic- 
ulate inheritance if, instead of a single individual, we consider large 
numbers: ‘‘the frequency of Mendelian dominance would produce, on 
the average of large numbers, greater resemblances of children to their 
parents than to their grandparents and to more distant ancestors.’’ 
They then treat, chiefly on the basis of Galton’s work, of inheritance 
and variation in mankind. Special chapters are devoted to the inheri- 
tance of mental defect and ability, and to the rise and decline of fami- 
lies. At this point the authors turn to the third condition of the 
operation of selection, the necessity of reproduction, and discuss in 
three chapters the birth- rate, the selective birth-rate: its effects, and 
the decline in the birth-rate: its causes. ‘‘In the British Isles cer- 
tainly, and probably in Western Europe generally, the best elements 
of the population are increasing, if they increase at all, at a much 
slower rate than the less worthy stocks, and, in some cases at any 
rate, the better classes are actually diminishing in number.’’ The 
outcome must be deterioration, and eventually the passing of the race. 
Why, then, do the worthier classes desire to restrict their offspring? 
The authors find a number of contributory causes: the feeling of over- 
whelming responsibility towards children, expense, the advent in 
society de ersons whose newly acquired wealth is not associated with 
definite sonneeed or local traditions, the cult of games, the restless- 
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ness and uncertainty of modern life in various professions, the freedom 
of women, etc. Fortunately, the reserve of health, strength and 
ability in the people is still very great; and, fortunately, the tone of 
public opinion may be changed by the influence and example of those 
who areawaketothedanger. Mr. and Mrs. Whetham accordingly end 
their work, in a fairly hopeful spirit, with the following appeal: ‘‘En- 
courage in all ways early marriages and large families for men and 
women of health, strength and ability; discourage both marriage and 
offspring where either parental stock is unsound in body or mind.” 
The advice is admirably sound, and the hopefulness, in all probability, 
is not misplaced. For there is nothing that so much strikes the out- 
side observer of recent public opinion in England as the steady pro- 
gress made, in spite of prudishness and conservatism, by the new 
creed of eugenics. S. Post. 


The Autobiography, a Critical and Comparative Study, by A. R. BuRR. 
Boston & New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. pp. viii, 451. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

In this Journal, xix, 415, I called attention to the first volume of 
Professor Misch’s Geschichte der Autobiographie, a work planned and 
in part executed with the traditional German thoroughness. Mrs. 
Burr has, in the volume now before us, treated of the autobiography 
in lighter vein. Writing on the basis of ‘‘two hundred and sixty cap- 
ital autobiographies,’’ she has produced a very interesting book, 
literary in flavor, psychological in suggestion, which should do much 
to arouse her readers to further and more intensive study of a fasci- 
nating subject. 

Mrs. Burr may be quoted, in large measure, as her own reviewer. 
‘*The indication is plain,’ she writes, ‘‘that a subjective trend of 
thought made its appearance in literature, rather suddenly than slowly, 
during the first three hundred years of the Christian era. Examina- 
tion of its early manifestations shows the primal cause to be religious 
emotion: for the second type of the subjective document—the scien- 
tific—did not make its appearance until the sixteenth century [ch. iii, 
History]. When one turns to the documents themselves, an investi- 
gation begins most naturally with a comparison of the reasons for 
writing them, and of the attitudes they take, with like attitudes in 
diaries and in letters. . . Works written according to the auto- 
biographical intention are written ‘as if no one in . world were to 
read them, vet with the purpose of being read’ [ch. Classification 
and the Autobiographical Intention; ch. v, The potchinneatte, the 
Diary, and the Letter]. Conformation to this standard permits us 
(always within recognized limits) to believe in their sincerity and to 
trust their information”’ (ch. iv, Sincerity; ch. ix, the Autobiography 
in its relation to Fiction]. Julius Czsar, St. Augustine and Girolamo 
Cardano are considered as the three great archetypes of autobiography, 
and the latter’s De vita propria liber receives a chapter to itself (chs. 
vi, vii]. After tracing the influence of these models upon later times 
(ch. viii], the author reaches a formulation of the law of the subjec- 
tive self-study, which is ‘‘that its manifestations invariably precede 
and accompany movements of intellectual significance; and that, con- 
versely, in times when great warlike activities and political upheavals 
make their special demand upon the objective energies of a people, 
the subjective record diminishes in proportion, or wholly disappears 
from literature’’ (ch. x]. This same chapter (The Autobiographical 
Group] also ‘‘ attempts to give some conception of the part these docu- 
ments may be permitted to play in sociological and historical investi- 
gation.”’ 

So far the first and general part of the book. The second and special 
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part takes up the works selected under various partial and especially 
suggestive aspects: religion, humor, self-esteem, genius, sex relations, 
and so forth. Here the author reaches certain conclusions of interest, 
as that the relation of the sexes to each other has changed less with 
the centuries than attitudes toward nature or toward society at large; 
that the prevailing happiness of the intellectual life negates the patho- 
logical theories of genius; that the study of religious confession has 
hitherto been illusory and misleading. The work here is admittedly 
selective and incomplete; but, again, the reader is pleasantly directed 
to the original sources. The volume closes with a series of biblio- 
graphical appendices. F. E. BARBOUR. 


Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With Annotations. Edited by 
Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. Vol. i, 1820-1824. 1909. Vol. 
ii, 1824-1832. 1909. pp. xxvii, 394; xvii, 542. Price per vol. $1.75 
net. 


As a supplement to the centenary edition of Emerson’s works, the 
publishers have decided to issue an edition of his journals. The first 
intention was to begin the publication with the year 1833, after Emer- 
son’s return from his first visit to Europe; ‘‘but, on carefully reading 
the journals for the fourteen years preceding that time,—for the boy 
faithfully kept them from the age of seventeen onwards,—it seemed 
well to the editors to introduce large extracts from these.’’ ‘‘The ex- 
tracts from the early journals are not chosen for their merit alone: 
they show the soil out of which Emerson grew, the atmosphere around, 
his habits and mental food, his doubts, his steady, earnest purpose, 
and the things he outgrew. His frankness with himself is seen, and 
how he granted the floor to the adversary for a fair hearing.’’ These 
first volumes cover Emerson’s life at college (beginning Feb., 1820; 
ending June, 1821); his experiences as school teacher and divinity 
student (1822-1826); the period elapsing between ordination (‘appro- 
bation to preach’) and engagement (end of 1826 to end of 1828); and 
the ministry of the Second Church of Boston (1829-1832). The Edi- 
tors have performed their task admirably; and the books themselves, 
illustrated by photogravure and other plates, and well printed upon 
a light cream colored paper, do credit to the publishers. 

M. W. WISEMAN. 


The Economy and Training of Memory. By H.J. Warr. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. pp. viii, 127. 


The author of this little book received his experimental training in 
Kiilpe’s laboratory at Wiirzburg, and is favorably known by his doc- 
torate thesis (‘Experimental Contributions to a Theory of Thought’) 
and by later publications in Meumann’s Archiv. He has here at- 
tempted to make accessible to students and teachers the most valuable 
of the experimental results obtained during the past quarter century 
in the study of memory and related subjects. After a general intro- 
duction, he discusses the experimental investigation of memory, some 
general questions (child and adult, memory and intelligence, etc.), the 
factors which influence memory, mental imagery, thoughts, and rules 
for the economy and training of memory. The work is simply writ- 
ten, and the conclusions and recommendations are in general sound. 
If criticism has anything to remark, it is that the author betrays an 
occasional tendency to generalize and deduce beyond the limits of his 
experimental data. In this respect, his book is inferior to that of 
Offner (Das Geddachinis: see this Journal, xx, 1909, 457). J. FITER. 
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American Education. By ANDREW S. DRAPER, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York. With an Introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. pp. x, 
383. 

This volume contains twenty-six papers upon educational topics, 
selected from the much larger collection of Commissioner Draper’s 
essays and addresses. Eight of these deal with the general topics of 
organization and administration; five with the elementary and 
secondary schools; six with the college and the university (the 
American university, the trend in American education, state univer- 
sities, the university presidency, limits of academic freedom, co-edu- 
cation); and the remaining seven with special aspects and problems 
(education for efficiency, the farm and the school, physical training 
and athletics, public morals and public schools, the spirit of the 
teacher, the teacher and the position, the schools and international 
peace). ‘‘No other American,’’ writes President Butler, ‘‘has been 
successively charged with the administration of a state system of pub- 
lic instruction, with the oversight of the schools of a city of consid- 
erable size, with the direction of one of the tax-supported state universi- 
ties of the country, and finally with the supervision and control of 
the e‘lucational activities of an entire commonwealth. Asa result, 
Mr. Draper has been forced, in thedaily performance of the duties of 
his several offices, to approach the educational problem from many 
different points of view and to see it under almost all of its limita- 
tions and difficulties.”” Mr. Draper has, indeed, enjoyed an unrivalled 
experience; and he has turned this experience to account in a direct 
and forcible way; his writing is clear, explicit and concise. Unfortu- 
nately, the many different points of view that he has taken do not, in 
the judgment of the reviewer, include that of the true educator. Mr. 
Draper’s standard is consistently that of the man of affairs; an educa- 
tional system is, for him, a plant, with a foreman and a staff of em- 
ployees; and the end and aim of education is efficiency. By many his 
book will be hailed as the very gospel of a new educational dispensa- 
tion; but some will regret that a man who fills and has filled such 
responsible offices should be so narrowly commercial in his outlook. 

FRANCIS JONES. 


Mental Discipline and Educational Values, by W. H. Heck. New 
York, John Lane Co., 1909. pp. 147. Price, $1.00 net. 

This essay has been written with a twofold object: first, to sum up 
and organize recent discussions of the disciplinary value of studies, 
in order to show how far students of education have advanced in their 
thought upon the subject; secondly and more importantly, to modify 
the doctrine of formal discipline and upon such modification to estab- 
lish a standard of educational values. The writer accordingly pre- 
sents, in the first part of the book, a long series of carefully chosen 
extracts from educational] authorities; the utility of this portion of 
his work would have been increased by the addition ofan index. On the 
main issue, Professor Heck concludes as follows: ‘‘A general benefit 
can be derived from specific training in so far as the person trained 
has consciously wrought out, in connection with the specific training, 
a general concept of method, based upon the specific methods used in 
that training.’’ PERLER. 
The Sunday Kindergarten; Game, Gift and Story. By C. S. FERRIs- 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1909. pp. xxvi, 271. 
Price, $1.40. 
This book has been issued as an aid to the religious education of 
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very young children. It contains forty-three lessons upon the topics 
of dependence, kindness, generosity, love, courage, obedience, im- 
mortality, helpfulness; every lesson is based upon a story, which may 
or may not be taken from the Bible; and the programme is arranged 
to carry the teacher through the Sundays from autumn to summer, 
with appropriate lessons for Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter. A 
regular order of exercises is outlined, and the words and music are 
iven of twenty-one selected songs. The book is well illustrated, and 
in general has been carefully prepared; it should prove excellently 
adapted to its purpose. F, SMITH. 


The Child and His Religion. By G. E. Dawson. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Ig0g. pp. ix, 124. Price, 82c. 


The core of this little book is the chapter entitled Children’s In- 
terest in the Bible, which is reprinted without substantial change 
from the Pedagogical Seminary, 1900. Two prefatory chapters deal 
respectively with Interest as a Measure of Values and with the 
Natural Religion of Children. In the former, the author sketches the 
doctrine of interest in its various historical phases, and enters a plea 
for its acceptance in religious as in secular education. In the latter, 
he seeks to determine the psychological factors in natural religion, 
and finds them in animism, the instinct of causality, the instinct of 
immortality, and the child’s inherent faith and good-will. A conclud- 
ing chapter outlines the problem of religious education. Its aim is 
that of religious adjustment to a progressive environment; its mate- 
rial is the whole of experience, religious in the stricter sense and secu- 
lar as well, appropriated to religious uses; and its method is that 
which insures self-expression, in interest, in thought and in conduct. 
‘The typical kindergarten and the typical Young Men’s Christian 
Association illustrate what is thus far the best statement of the 
problem of religious education and constitute the most consistent 
attempts at its solution.” F. SMITH. 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart, herausgegeben von PauL HINNEBERG. 
Teil I, Abteilung V. Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Berlin und Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1909. pp. viii, 572. Price 
Mk. 12. 


The present volume of this comprehensive work is made up of eight 
essays, excellently proportioned, which cover the main divisions of a 
systematic history of philosophy. A general introduction, on the 
beginnings of philosophy and the philosophy of primitive peoples, is 
contributed by Wundt. The four following chapters are devoted to 
the philosophy of the Orient, Oldenberg writing on India, Goldziher 
on Islam and Judza, the late Professor Grube on China, and Inouye 
on Japan. Occidental philosophy is treated under three principal 
headings: von Arnim is responsible for the account of ancient phi- 
losophy,—and Baéumker and Windelband deal, respectively, with the 
medieval and the modern periods. Every section is therefore written, 
not only competently, but with authority, and the editor is to be con- 
gratulated upon his choice of collaboratorsand his success in securing 
their co-operation. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the 
selected bibliographies appended to the successive chapters; and 
there is a good index. 

It goes without saying that the volume contains much that is of in- 
terest to psychologists; it furnishes, on many counts, materials of 
high value towards that history of psychology which is still to be 
written. We must here confine ourselves, however, toa brief account 
of Wundt’s paragraphs upon primitive psychology. 
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Wundt begins by emphasizing the unity, to primitive observation, 
of the bodily and the mental life. The notion of psyche, a mind or 
soul, could hardly have arisen, were it not for two phenomena which 
bear witness to a separation of mind and body, namely, death and 
dreaming. Once the notion has taken shape, we find three main 
trends of primitive thought. If the idea of the unity of life is domi- 
nant, we have the bodily soul (Xorpersee/e), a soul which remains in 
the body after death, or returns to it after intervals of absence. This 
conception gives rise to two secondary conceptions: to the idea that 
the first worm which leaves the dead body carries the soul with it 
(Seelenwurm), an idea that may account for the long-continued belief 
that the departed soul finds embodiment in a snake; and to the idea 
of a seat of the soul in various bodily organs, the doctrine of Organ- 
seelen. If, again, the idea of death is dominant, we have the breath- 
soul (Hauchseele). The departing spirit, psyche, anima, spiritus, 
Geist, ghost, leaving the body on the last breath, then finds embodi- 
ment in animals, particularly in creeping, fluttering, or quick-moving 
forms. We are here at the beginning of the beliefin metempsychosis, 
as we are also on the path which leads to totemism. If, finally, the 
idea of dream is dominant, we have the shadow-soul (Schattenseele), 
the ezdolon, umbra or shade. This shadow-soul acquires a certain 
stability, in the primitive mind, partly from the frequent recurrence 
of dream-experience, and partly from what we may call the ratifica- 
tion of that experience in states of disease, more especially in the de- 
lirium of fever. 

In reality, these three ideas occur only in combination, although 
now one and now another may receive the greatest emphasis. In the 
last resort, the shadow-soul gains the upper-hand. The notion of a 
circumscribed seat of the soul, in some particular bodily organ, serves, 
so to say, to break up the general bodily soul, to free it of its depen- 
dence in totality upon the body. The soul accordingly passes from 
the body, at death, with the breath. This breath-soul, in its turn, 
changes to the insubstantial shadow-soul familiar to us, ¢. g., from 
the Homeric psychology. Finally, the shadow-soul attains to com- 
plete independence; it ceases to be considered as the soul of some 
dead person, and assumes an existence in its own right. As ghost or 
demon it becomes a natural force, terrible or protective. In this way 
primitive psychology passes over without break into a primitive 
philosophy of nature. 

This summary account is, of course, very far from doing justice to 
Wundt’s exposition. It presents, however, an outline of the views 
which, in the original, are set forth with all the convincing force of a 
practised literary style. Even there, much of detail had necessarily 
to be omitted; Wundt’s theory of totemism must, for instance, be 
sought elsewhere. On the other hand, space has been found fora 
number of interesting facts. Thus, as regards the seat of the soul, we 
are told that the oldest Organseelen resided in the kidneys and the 
blood. The importance of the blood is obvious; that of the kidneys 
Wundt finds in their close association with the organs of sex. The 
placing of the soul in the saliva is explained by reference to the 
breath-soul. Later, the soul has its local habitation in diaphragm 
and heart ; here, evidently, the expression of emotion is the key to 
the situation. One wonders, indeed, whether the phenomena of emo- 
tive expression were not the starting-point of all concrete psychologi- 
cal observation; whether, if death and dream were the occasion of 
psychology, emotion and its expression were uot the occasion of the 
first efforts to psychologise. TH. WALTERS. 
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Das Sinnesleben der Insekten, von AUGUST FoREL. Ernst Reinhardt, 
Minchen, Igto. 391S. 

In this work this veteran author and investigator in the field of the 
psychology of instinct brings together the general results of his own 
investigations, which chiefly touch the sense of sight, smell, taste, 
hearing, touch and its derivative senses, the relations between the 
senses and the mental powers. He also reports further experiments 
on the sense of sight of ants, criticises experiments on sight, color, and 
distance sense of insects published since 1887; then treats of orienta- 
tion in space, the power to communicate, the memory of time and 
place, with a final chapter on the soul and reflexes. 


Vorlesungen tiber Tierpsychologie, von Kari CAMILLO SCHNEIDER. 
Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig, I909. 3108S. 

The author is extraordinary-professor of zodlogy at Vienna. The 
contents of this rather stately book-will be sufficiently indicated by 
giving some of its twenty-one chapter heads. They are printed in the 
form of lectures: animal psychology with and without a soul; the 
powers of distinction and formulation of problems, protozoa and 
cnidaria, star-fish, worms, mollusks, crustacea, insects (four lectures), 
vertebrates (eight lectures). In a final chapter the author seeks to 
describe the structure of the geis¢ig world, in which he brings together 
his own special theories. 


Ant Communities and How They Are Governed. A Study in Natural 
Civics. By HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCook. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1909. 321 p. 

This is an interesting, rather systematic and yet popular work with 
nearly a hundred cuts and illustrations and at the end a copious bib- 
liography upon the subject. It treats fraternal confederacies, nesting, 
architecture and engineering, supplying of rations, feeding the com- 
mune, the language of ants and other insects, female government, 
problem of communal dependence, of warrior ants and their equip- 
ments and how they carry on war, alien associates, aphis herds and 
associates, the founding of slave making, problem of savification and 
personal benevolence. From this very title it will appear how domi- 
nant is the author’s purpose to present his theme as a study of natural 
civics. 

Tierwanderungen und thre Ursachen, von FRIEDRICH KNAUER. J. P. 
Bachem, Koln, 1909. 288 p. 

After describing the general causes of migrations, salient instances 
are described among mammals, birds, and the lower animal forms. 
All together it is a compilation of material that has long been desired. 


The Mendel Journal, No. 1, October, 1909. Taylor, Garnett, Evans & 
Co., London and Manchester. 216 p. 

It is assumed that Mendelism is a subject which has come to stay 

and to play an important part in human affairs; whether in agricul- 

ture, horticulture, cattle raising, or sociology, its voice will be heard. 
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It is vastly complex, but it has already some practical importance. 
This journal is to gather for the science of genetics a harvest rich in 
facts relating to human pedigrees and the inheritance of normal char- 
acters as well as peculiarities. It is to give prominence to agricultural 
and horticultural probiems also. The first number contains very in- 
teresting articles on human pedigrees, the evolution of man; there is 
a plea for a more virile sentiment in the administration of human 
affairs; an interesting chapter on the relation between Mendelism and 
sex, together with reviews and book notes. Altogether this journal 
makes a very interesting and attractive first appearance. 


L’Evolution de la Mémoire. Par HENRI Pitron. Paris, Ernest 
Flammarion, 1910. 360 p. 

This author first treats of the inorganic persistencies of human 
memory in general, then considers rhythmic persistencies, first in the 
vegetable and then in the animal world. In the second part, animal 
memory is treated and he describes the various experimental methods 
showing adaptation and the acquisition of habits, censorial memory. 
In the third book he comes to man, discusses first of all the modalities 
of memory, the stages of acquisition, conservation, recognition, evoca- 
tion and localization. The varieties of memory he classifies as ethnic, 
individual, ontogenic and pathogenic, and then turns to its utilization 
in education. The final chapter is mainly devoted to what the author 
calls the socialization of memory. 


Attention and Interest. A Study in Psychology and Education. By 
FELIX ARNOLD. New York, The Macmillan Company, I910. 272 p. 
This book considers first attention in relation to a given situation, 
its objective psychophysical physiological aspects. The second deals 
with interest, its motor and ideal aspects. And last comes education 
with attention and interest in the schoolroom. The author attempts 
to clarify and arrange the many facts that have been brought to light 
by numerous experiments in the psychological laboratories. Hedoes 
not hold to any special theory or school but seeks to present the facts 
as they are. 


Der Wille. Versuch einer Psychologischen Analyse. Von ELSE WENT- 
SCHER. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, i910. 189 p. 

The author begins with reflex action and that of animals and then 
discusses successively the motive of will, the analysis of the act of 
will, its development in child life, its relation to thought, its function 
in moral conflicts, its energy, its freedom, and the modes of analysis. 


Vorlesungen tiber die Psychopathologie des Kindesalters fir Mediziner 
und Padagogen, von WILHELM STROHMAYER. H. Laupp’schen 
Buchhandlung, Tibingen, 1910. 303 p. 

The author, who is a privat docent in Jena, after a few general lec- 
tures treatsof neurasthenia and chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, weak-mind- 
edness and its symptoms and treatment, and moral insanity. Itisa 
comprehensiveand excellent work, with a good bibliography appended. 


A Text-Book of Mental Diseases, by EUGENIO TANzI. Authorized 
translation from the Italian by W. Ford Robertson and J. C. 
Mackenzie. London, Rebman Limited, 1909. 798 p. 

This is an admirably lucid and comprehensive treatise which is quite 
up-to-date in most respects and constitutes a very valuable addition 
to the literature available for experts whoread English. The chief 
chapters are as follows:—the seat of the psychical processes, the 
causes of mental disease, their anatomical substratum, sensibility, 
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ideation, memory, the sentiments, movements and other external re- 
actions, classification, pellagra, alcoholism, amentia, thyroid psy- 
choses, progressive paralysis, involuntary cerebropathies, including 
acquired idiocy, the cerebropathies of adults, affective psychoses, neu- 
rasthenia, hysteria, epilepsy, dementia precox, sexual perversions, 
constitutional immorality, paranoia, imbecility and asylums. 


The American People. A Study in National Psychology. By A. 
MAuRICE Low. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York, 1909. 446 p. 

The author calls the American people a new race in a new environ- 
ment, undergoing climatic amalgamation. Heshows how Puritanism 
is at the root of our nationality and how it gave birth to democracy 
and became a political force. Thus the American has always been a 
rebel who, although basing his creed upon the Bible, hated all myth 
and mythology. Outside this circle, Virginia represented an aristo- 
cratic oligarchy. Here the first Catholic colony was founded. Rice 
produced new social conditions. Religious freedom is born here. 


Music, its Laws and Evolution, by JuLES COoMBARIEU. Authorized 
translation. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London, Igo. 
334 p- (The International Scientific Series.) 

This work is attractive to psychologists. The author first treats 
musical thought and psychology, including the analysis of a melody, 
examination of opinions, musical images and their organization, music 
and magic. The second part deals with music and social life, de- 
scribing apparent antinomy, rhythmic elements, relations to love, 
speech and society. The third part deals with musical thought and 
physiology, the function of the ear, localization of images, musical 
intelligence; and the last part with musical thought in its relation to 
nature, including its mathematical aspects and its effects upon living 
beings. 

Précis d’ Auto-Suggestion Volontaire. Par GERAUD BONNET, D’ORAN. 
Paris, Jules Roussett, I910. 295 p. 

The author starts in by discussing hypnotism and auto-suggestion, 
then considers education of the will, its relation to self-confidence, 
concentration of thought and personal power. The work is practical 
in its nature and seeks to develop good qualities both of moral action 
and of industry and perseverance. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections illustrating ethics from Socrates 
to Martineau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1909. 797 p. 

This is a companion volume to the author’s Modern Classical Phi- 
losophers and is a history of ethics based, not on ordinary descriptions 
of systems, but on selections of, and translationsfrom, original sources. 
It begins with Xenophon’s account of Socrates and ends with James 
Martineau and considers altogether forty-five ethical authors. 


Knowledge, Life and Reality. An Essay in Systematic Philosophy. 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. New York, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1909. 549 P- 

This voluminous author comes to us with another large and com- 
prehensive work beginning at the very foundations of things. The 
conceptions and problems of philosophy, its methods, schools, phi- 
losophy of knowledge, etc. He then takes up kinds, degrees and 
limitations of knowledge, its principles and presuppositions, scep- 
ticism, agnosticism and criticism, metaphysics as a theory of reality, 
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nature and significance of categories, philosophy of nature, mind and 
its relations to matter and spirit, ethics, its sphere and problem, the 
moral self, the morally good, schools of ethics, ethical consciousness, 
the arts, their classification and nature, the spirit of reality, philoso- 
phy of religion, its origin and experiences, the world-ground as an 
absolute person, God as ethical spirit, his relations to the world. The 
purpose of the book, we are told, is best explained by the life work 
and life purpose of its author, who for more than a generation has 
observed, read, taught, in this field. During all these years he has 
come to Plato’s viewpoint that philosophy and love are akin. 


The Philosophy of Happiness; a Consideration of Normalism. By R. 
WalITE JostyNn. Elgin, Illinois, Normalist Publishing Company, 
n.d. 200 p. 

Normalism is a philosophy of life that is independent of creed or 
doctrine, but assumes that there is a normal way of conduct the reali- 
zation of which brings man to his height. The book has no index, 
the chapters are unnumbered, and we have been utterly unable to 
read it. 


The History of Medieval Philosophy, by MAURICE DE WULF. Third 
edition. Translated by P. Coffey. London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909. 519 p. 

This is made from the third edition of the author. There is first an 
historical introduction on Grecian and Patristic philosophies, which 
occupies the first hundred pages of the work. Then after introductory 
considerations, the first chapter ends with the twelfth century. The 
thirteenth century makes a period of itself. The third comprises the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth centuries, and the fourth 
ends with the seventeenth century. It is impossible in the space at 
our disposal to do justice to this scholarly book. Suffice it to say that it 
bears throughout the mark of great erudition and is extremely lucid. 
It is, of course, written from the Catholic standpoint but is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge in this field. 


Distribution and Movements of Desert Plants, by VOLNEY M. SPALD- 
ING. Published by the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1909. 144 p. 

The writer first describes habitats; then considers local distribution, 
environmental and historic factors, various groups, desert laboratory 
domains, origin of desert flora, etc. The book is copiously illustrated 
by photographs, charts and maps, and cannot fail to be of great in- 
terest. 


Jahrbicher fir Psychiatrieund Neurologie, herausgegeben vom Ver- 
eine fiir Psychiatrie und Neurologie in Wien, redigirt von Drs. 
Fritsch, Krafft-Ebing, Obersteiner, Pick, und Wagner v. Jauregg, 
unter Verantwortung von J. Fritsch. Vierzehnter Baud. Franz 
Deuticke, Leipzig and Wien, 1896. pp. 275-578. 

Perhaps the most valuable article here is one on pathological 
dreanmiery in its relations to hysteria, by Professor A. Pick, of Prague. 
The article consists of a very careful analysis of a pronounced case of 
persistent revery, punctuated now and then by hysterical attacks. 


Forms of Insanity in Five Years’ Admissions to, and Discharges from, 
the Hospital for the Insane in Massachusetts, by E. STANLEY 
ABBoTr. Reprinted from American Journal of Insanity, Vol. 
LXVI, No. 1, July, 1909. pp. III-122. 


The Dialectic of Plotinus, by HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. The Uni- 
versity Press, Berkeley, Cal., 1909. (University of California 
publications in Philosophy, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 1-29.) 
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Impressibility in Dementia Precox, by CHARLES RICKSHER. Re- 
printed from the American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVI, No. 
2, Oct., 1909. pp. 219-229. 


Ueber asthetische Syndasthesie, von J. MARTIN. Sonder- 
Abdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, herausgegeben von 
F. Schumann. Bd. 53. Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1909. 
60 p. 


Zur Auffassung der Aphasien, you SIGMUND FREUD. Franz Deuticke, 
Leipzig and Wien, 1891. 107 p. 


Das Gehirn des Chemikers D. J]. Mendelejew. Von W. von Brcu- 
TEREW und R. WEINBERG. Anatomische und Entwicklungsge- 
schichtliche Monographien, herausgegeben von Prof. Wilhelm 
Roux. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1909. 22 p. 8 plates. 


Die Funktion der Nervenzelle. Referat fiir den XVI internationalen 
medizinischen Kongress in Budapest, von H. OBERSTEKINER. 
Leipzig, Frans Deuticke, 1909. 48 p. (Arbeiten aus dem Nen- 
rologischen Institute an der Wiener Universitat. XVIII Band.) 


Introjektion und Uebertragung. Eine psychoanalytische Studie, von 
Dr. S. FIRENCZI. I. Der Introjection in der Neurose. II. Die 
Rolle der Uebertragung bei der Hypnose und Suggestion. Son- 
derabdruck aus dem Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische und Psycho- 
pathologische Forschungen, I Band. Leipzig, Franz Deuticke, 
Ig10. 38 p. 

Ataques epileptoides produzidos pelo uso do brometo de canfora, pelo 
A. AUSTREGESILO. Rio de Janeiro, Besnard Fréres, 1909. 7 p. 
(Publicagoes do ‘‘Brazil Medico.’’) 


Geistesstérung bei Uncinariasis, von A. AUSTREGESILO und H. Gorvzzo. 
Sonder-Abdruck aus Archiy fiir Schiffs- und Tropen-Hygiene, 
Band XIII, 1909. Leipzig, Barth. pp. 339-344. 


Forms of Insanity in Five Years’ Admissions to, and Discharges from, 
the Hospitals for the Insane in Massachusetts, by E. STANLEY 
ABBOT. Reprinted from American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVI, 
No. 1, July, 1909. 

The Munich Psychiatric Clinic, by FREDERICK H. PacKaRpD. Reprint 
from Report of the State Board of Insanity, 1909. Boston, Wright 
& Potter Printing Co., 1909. 5 p. 


An Analysis of Psychoses Associated with Graves’s Disease, by FRED- 
ERICK H. PACKARD. Reprinted from The American Journal of 
Insanity, October, 1909. Vol. 66, No. 2. 


Vaschide, Viollet, Marie, Lubomirska, Meunier, Laures: Contributions 
to Psychopathology, by FREDERICK LYMAN WELLS. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Meth- 
ods, May 13, 1909. Vol. 6, No. 10. pp. 266-271. 


Archivos Brasileiros de Psychiatria, Neurologiae Medicina Legal. 
JULIANO MOREIRA e AFRANIO PEIXOTO. Rio de Janeiro, Officinas 
de Typ. e Encad. do Hospicio Nacional de Alienados, 1909. 207 p. 
Anno V. Nos. re 2. 


Intensity asa Criterion in Estimating the Distance of Sounds, by E. A. 
McC. GAMBLE. Minor Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Wellesley College. Reprinted from the Psychological 
Review, Vol. XVI, No. 6, November, 1909. pp. 416-430. 
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American Men of Science and the Question of Heredity, by FREDERICK 
ADAMS Woops. Reprinted from Science, N. S., Vol. XXX, No. 
763, pp. 205-210, October 13, 1909. 


The Birthplaces of Leading Americans and the Question of Heredity, 
by FREDERICK ADAMS Woops. Reprinted from Science, N. S., 
Vol. XXX, No. 757, pp. 17,21, July 2, 1909. 


City Boys Versus Country Boys, by FREDERICK ADAMS Woops. Re- 
printed from Science, N. S., Vol. XXIX, No. 745, pp. 577-579, 
April 9, 1909. 

Die Psychologische Erkenntnistheorie und das Transzendenzproblem. 
Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Transzendenzproblems und 
zur Transzendenztheorie des alteren englischen Empirismus. 
Von Orro SELz. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1909. 110 p. (Sonder- 
druck aus dem Archiv fur die gesamte Psychologie, Bd. XVI, 
Heft 1/2.) 


The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements, by Dr. 
Boris Sripis. Reprinted from the Psychological Review, Vol. 
XV, Nos. rand 2. The Review Publishing Co., Lancaster, Penn., 
1908. pp. 44-I2I. 

Die Beziehung des sthetischen Verhaltens zum Gefihlsleben, von 
ROBERT MORRIS OGDEN. VIme Congrés International de Psy- 
chologie, Genéve, 3-7 Aout I909. 6p. 

A Contribution to the Theory of Tonal Consonance, by R. M. OGDEN. 
Reprinted from the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 9, Sept. 
T5, 1909. 

Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes, by 
EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1909. 318 p. 

Psychologische Studien. Werausgegeben von Wilhelm Wundt. V 
Band, 3 und 4 Heft. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1909. 


